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ADVERTISEMENT TO FIRST EDITION. 


The volumes now laid before the Public comprise a 
selection from the several Essays originally published by 
the Author in the Transactions of the learned Asiatic 
Societies, with the addition of four prefaces to works 
originally edited or translated by him. It is not his 
intention to carry the selection into a third volume. 


PUBLISHER’S PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The scarceness and value of this work, which has been long 
quite out of print, and the encouragement given, by the 
liberal patronage of the Indian Governments, and the 
frequent calls that have been made fordt, induced the Pub¬ 
lishers to undertake a re-print, which they now ofler to the 
Public. 

The Publishers take the opportunity to acknowledge 
with thanks the valuable services rendered to them in the 
issue of it, by two gentlemen in the Madras Presidencv 
. Mr. A. C. Burnell, M. C. S., who passed all the proofs of 
the Sanscrit passages which are so freely sprinkled through¬ 
out its pages, and the Rev. C. E. Kennet, who carefully 
revised the English Text and also superintended the entire 
printing of it at the Christian Knowledge Society’s Press, of 
which he is the Secretary. Great credit is also due to the 
Press for the efficient,style in which it has turned out the 
work. 

An engraving of the bust of Colebrooke, which has 
been placed in the India House, has been ordered from 
London, but the Publishers regret it has not arrived in 
tnno to insert in the book as a Frontispiece; it will, how¬ 
ever, be forwarded to Subscribers as soon as it comes to 
hand. 

r lho Memoir which is appended, is extracted from the 
Asiatic Journal -. 

Madras, ) 

October 1872, j 
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Henry Thomas COLEBHOOKE was born in London in 1705 . 
His father. Sir George Colebrooke, Bart., was several times Chairman 
of the East India Company. As a boy, lie was of a quiet retiring dis¬ 
position ; was distinguished for an extreme fondness for reading * and 
had a wish to be placed in the church. He pursued his early studies 
under a tutor, at his father’s house, till the age of fifteen ; at whi6h 
time he was as far advanced as many are when they leave the univer¬ 
sities. At seventeen, he was appointed to a writership in the civil 
service of Bengal ; and embarked at Portsmouth soon after the sink¬ 
ing of the Royal George at Spithead, which melancholy circumstance 
he witnessed. 


On his leaching India, lie was placed in a subordinate capacity in 
the Board of Accounts, which beheld during the remainder of his stay 
at Calcutta. It is .singular that one who ultimately became master 
.. perhaps the most difficult of all Oriental tongues, should have told 
Ins uthei, in a letter written during his first year’s sojourn in India 
that there was no danger of his applying too intensely to languages ; 
that the Persian was too dry to entice ; and that he sought the acqui¬ 
sition of that and the Hindustani very leisurely. 

Mr. Colebrooke’s first letters from India expressed .somethin" of dis¬ 
content at Ins situation. The discussions which were then goin"X 
at home relative to the constitution of our Indian empire, aiufthe 
general opinion which obtained that the Company would be deprived 
of their political patronage, seem to have led him to think of returnimr 
to Europe, and seeking a new profession ; for a while he entertained 
thoughts of turning farmer, and settling in the country. In one of 
Ins letters lie remarked that it was easy to make oneself comfortable 
in India ; .but that it was seldom done, because of the notion of return¬ 
ing early to Europe. Ho observed, also, that India was no longer a 
mine of gold ; every one was disgusted ; and all, whose atlairs permit¬ 
ted, abandoned it as soon as possible. In a subsequent letter how¬ 
ever, lie retracts some of his complaints against the country his'situ v 

diSance’from Eurepe ^ 0nly S ° U(l ° bjeution to Intlia * great 

he acquired a groat taste for field sports, and prided himself on beim' 
an excellent shot: nor did lie relinquish those animating pursuits till 
lie was removed to a. station where no game was to be found While 
at 1 irhoot, his sporting and official avocations left him little time for 
literary pursuits ; and although his father constantly pressed him f„ r 
information regarding the literature and religion of the East the s,m 
as constantly pleaded want of time for such investigations " Some of 
the excuses given in Ins letters, at this period, are remarkable < 
coming from one who was afterwards so zealous an Orientalist ? H 
styles Wilkins, “ Sanscrit mad;” the Asiatic Miscellany “ a reposi 
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lory of nonsense f and the institutes of Akbar, “ a dunghill, in which 
perhaps a pearl or two might be found.” The bent of his mind, at 
this time, inclined towards the politics of India. 

In 1789, he was made Assistant Collector at Purneah ; his efficiency 
and assiduity in this office soon brought him into notice ; and not long 
afterwards, he was appointed by the Government one of a deputation 
for investigating the resources of that collectorate, in reference to the 
permanent settlement. 

His first scheme of authorship was a work on the Agriculture of 
Bengal; and one of his letters, dated 1790, details the objects of 
inquiry on that subject to which he had directed his attention. In this 
work he was assisted by Mr. Anthony Lambert; but the greater por¬ 
tion of it was written by Mr. Colebrooke. The production contained 
some severe strictures on the commercial policy of the Company; and 
it was not without considerable hesitation that Mr. Colebrooke con¬ 
sented to its appearance. 

It was not till the eleventh year of his residence in India, that he 
embarked on a course of study which, with the exception of his public 
duties, engaged the largest share of his attention till his return to 
England. But the difficulties he encountered in his first attempts to 
acquire the Sanscrit language were such, that he had twice abandoned 
the attempt before he finally succeeded. In 1794, while collector of 
the station of Nattore, he undertook the translation, from the original 
Sanscrit, of a copious Digest of Hindu Law,* which had been com¬ 
piled under the directions of Sir William Jones. This task cost him 
two years, of unremitted exertion, and fully stamped his reputation as a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

A letter to Ills father in 1797, discloses the ambition he then had 
for a seat in the Supreme Council. In opening his views on this sub¬ 
ject, he modestly remarks, that he must betray some self-conceit, 
which he would not exhibit to any one but his indulgent parent, who, 
he says, will have learned from the occasional thanks bestowed upon 
him in the progress of his official duties, and from other channels, 
that he stood high in esteem both with the members of the Govern¬ 
ment and with the public at large. However, after his appointment, 
in 1801, to the office of chief judge of the High Court of Appeal at 
Calcutta, he no longer manifested the same eagerness to rise to the 
higher post; and even declared himself satisfied with the situation he 
then held, and which, being of a judicial nature, furnished employ¬ 
ment of all others the most congenial to his tastes and pursuits. He 
had studied civil and Hindu law throughout his whole life ; and as 
his judicial duties recurred at stated times and for specific periods, his 
leisure could be more regularly devoted to literature and science than 
while holding the office of collector of revenue. Towards the close of 
1805, he was elevated to the situation to which he had looked during 
the past ten years with alternate hope and indifference ; holding at 
the same time his office as chief judge of the Sadder Dewanny. Agree¬ 
ably to the rules of the service, he vacated his seat at the Supreme 
Council at the end of five years. 


* Recently re-printed in Madras by Higginbotham and Co. in 2 volumes. 
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In 179S, lie was nominated by the Government to proceed on an 
embassy to Nagpoor, where he remained about two years: during 
which time lie lost no opportunity of pursuing a varied and extensive 
course of study m Oriental literature and the natural sciences. He 
had already contributed many papers on these subjects to the Asiatic 
Researches. The religious ceremonies of the Hindus had especially 
attracted Ins attention. 


On the establishment of the college for the education of the civil 
servants at Calcutta, Mr. Colebrooke received the appointment of 
ban sent I rofessoi*. The office was honorary in its nature : nor did he 
deliver any oral instruction ; but the circumstance of his connexion 
with the college led to the compilation of his Sanscrit Grammar. The 
hrst volume of this work was published in 1805 ; but in consequence 
ot the appearance of two other grammars of the same language, oiu* 

V ^ r * V are y> a , n< ^ ano ^ ler by Dr* Wilkins, the further prosecution of 
the work was abandoned. 


18 *9 be published his translations of the two celebrated treatises 
oil the Hindu Law of Inheritance—a work which he himself valued 
as much as (it not more than) any other of his literary labours of a 

nnl l,V latUr /’. Hlt T hlC1> lfc was never in niuch request by the 

I . a circumstance at which he expressed some surprise.* 

inteSl few : ye a rs of liis residence in India, he was much 

nf E & 1 th iUf Lunes which the doubtful question of the height 
f the Himalaya mountains had given rise to. The subject had 
? I1 f aged bis attention for some time; and the body of evidence 
y which he sougM to determine the problem was the accumulation 
of twenty years. He had always considered that the height of these 
mountains had been greatly underrated. Subsequent surveys and 
admeasurements confirmed his assumptions, and demonstrated that 
one ot the high peaks seen from the plains of Goruckpoor was of the 
amazing-height of 27,550 feet. Mr. Colebrooke took a very lively 
interest in the progressof these investigations; and the final establish¬ 
ment of the fame of the Himalayas was to him a continued source 
of satisfaction and delight, 

|, 810 l ie carried Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson. Their union, how- 

c onstantanvl .\°v t 1 h ? loss °J on ? °I thcir <*iMren, and the 

i & Mr t Colebrooke suffered during its long illness 

tuall^wLd T^ Sl ° 1 ’ ed a P rcd 'sposition to fever, which even- 

of his remain V ' r n* S sover . u . blmv - which marred the happiness 
were aCit t , a y\ fe r upon hl "‘ J usfcat a time when his family 

eirlvln fsir P c l ed to Luro P e - Mr. Colebrooke arrived in England 
wluniee in ti/ aud . wentt ° reside with his mother near Bath ; from 
.1 n • and tbl <: " e ;' Ct ye ? r > V ,cy removed t° the neighbourhood of Lon 
. t’ /£• l-f" metropolis became the chief place of his abode for the 
lest of his life. He was there better enabled to follow up his litenrv 
and scientihe pursuits than a residence in India would permit and 
he could now enjoy more fully the society pf persons of taste congenial 


* The work is in great demand now, and has also been re-printed in Madras 
by Higginbotham and Co. m I volume. . “ * uanr3S 
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to liis own. Having become a member of almost every scientific 
institution in London, lie passed a considerable portion of his hours of 
relaxation in the society which they afforded. At this period, his 
mind certainly disposed him far more towards the pursuit of science 
than it had hitherto done. He wrote more largely upon scientific 
subjects, occasionally giving essays to the Transactions of the scientific 
societies, and being a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Journal 
of Science. He became very much attached to chemical experiments, 
to which he would turn for relaxation from severer studies, fie was 
one of the founders of the Astronomical Society, in the proceedings of 
which he took the greatest interest, having from early youth acquired 
a fondness for mathematical pursuits. Indeed, he appears to have 
always held science in far higher estimation than Eastern literature ; 
and when his son, the writer of the memoir under our notice, went 
out to India, his father never expressed a wish that he should devote 
his time to Oriental studies, any further than they might be connected 
with his duties as a member of the civil service. Jt may interest 
many linguists to know, that lie was strongly in favour of the mode 
of instruction by translations,being that which he had himself adopted. 
He was ever anxious to see systematic plans of study ; and it was 
his constant practice to task himself to a certain course every day ; 
and the task soon became a pleasure. His memory was so good, that 
it was irksome to him to take up any literary work a second time. 
When young, his deeper studies were usually pursued at night. He 
told liis son, that it was no unfrequent occurrence for him to read 
himself stupid ; and that during the last half hour or so of liis vigils, 
his brain would become confused*; but on waking in the morning, he 
usually found the subject of liis reading fresh in his mind. 

Shortly after his arrival in this country from India, Mr. Colebrooke 
presented to the East-India Company liis library of Sanscrit MSS., 
a collection the grcu^li of many years, and which, it is thought, cost 
him, from first to iWt, about i10,000. He said that he felt such a 
collection ought not to be kept entirely to himself; and he deemed 
it more likely to be beneficial to Oriental science, as well more con¬ 
venient to himself, if it could be placed in a library like that of the 
East India House, where it might be easily accessible. Colebrooke 
died 10th March is:36 at York Terrace, Regents Park, London, and 
his bust has been placed at the India House .—Asiatic Journal. 
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I. 

A Discourse read at a Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
loth of March 1823. 



[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
, vol. i., p. xvii—xxiii.] 


Called by the indulgence of this meeting to a chair, 
which I could have wished to have seen more worthily filled, 
upon so interesting an occasion as the first general meeting 
of a Society instituted for the important purpose of the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge in relation to Asia, I shall, with 
your permission, detain you a little from the special business 
of the day, while I draw your more particular attention to 
the objects of the Institution, for the furtherance of which 
we are now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be 
justly considered to have had its origin, or to have attained 
its earliest growth, the rest of the civilized world owes a 
large debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to 
repay; and England, as most advanced in refinement, is, 
for that very cause, the most beholden ; and, by acquisition 
of dominion in the East, is bound by a yet closer tie. As 
Englishmen, wo participate in the earnest wish, tliat this 
duty may be fulfilled, and that obligation requited ; and we 
share in the anxious desire of contributing to such a happy 
result, by promoting an interchange of benefits, and re¬ 
turning in an improved state that which was received in a 
ruder form. 

But improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to 
the actual condition of things: and hence a necessity for 
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exact information of all that is there known, which, belongs 
to science; and all that is there practised, which appertains 
to arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia, 
and inquire into the arts of the East, witli the hope of faci¬ 
litating ameliorations of which they may be found suscep¬ 
tible. 

In progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much 
to expect, that something may yet be gleaned for the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge, and improvement of arts, at home. 
In many recent instances, inventive faculties have been 
tasked to devise anew, what might have been as readily 
copied from an Oriental type; or unacknowledged imita¬ 
tion has reproduced in Europe, with an air of novelty, what 
had been for ages familiar to the East. Nor is that source 
to be considered as already exhausted. In beauty of fabric, 
in simplicity of process, there possibly yet remains some¬ 
thing to bo learnt from China, from Japan, from India, 

which the refinement of Europe need not disdain* 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With 

ril <Je implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have 

been achieved, and the most finished results have been 
obtained; which, for a long period, were scarcely equalled, 

and have, but recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice 
and refined skill in Europe. Were it a question of mere 
curiosity, it might yet bo worth the inquiry, what were the 
rude means by which such tilings have been accomplished ? 
The question, however, is not a merely idle one. It may 
bo investigated with confidence, that an useful answer will 
be derived. If it do not point to the way of perfecting 
European skill, it assuredly will to that of augmenting 
Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sciences, 

of An in, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious 
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and instructive. The inquiry extends over regions, the most 
anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe* 
The range of research is as wide as those regions are vast; 
and as various as the people who inhabit them are diver¬ 
sified. It embraces their ancient and modern history; their 
civil polity ; their long-enduring institutions ; their manners, 
and their customs; their languages, and their literature; 
their sciences, speculative and practical: in short, the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge among them ; the pitch which it has 
attained; and last, but most important, the means of its 
extension. 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is 
in Asia that recorded and' authentic history of mankind 
commences), I do not refer merely to the succession of 
political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achieve¬ 
ments ; but rather to less conspicuous, yet more important 
occurrences, which directly concern the structure of so¬ 
ciety, the civil institutions of nations, their internal, more 
than their external relations, and the yet less prominent, 
but more momentous events, which affect society univer 

sally, and advance, it in the scale of civilized life, 

It is the history of the human mind which is most dili¬ 
gently to bo investigated : the discoveries of the wise, the 
inventions of the ingenious, and the contrivances of the 
skilful. 

Nothing which 1ms much ongaged the thoughts of man 

is foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits which we 
have prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research 
the political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the lucu¬ 
brations of Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily 
connected, in no small degree, with the history of the pro¬ 
gress of society; the latter have great influence on the 
literary, the speculative, and the practical avocations of 
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Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be considered 
destitute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are 
a part of its history. It is neither uninteresting nor useless, 
to ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, 
and contemplative minds have thought, in former times, 
even where they have erred: especially, where their error 
has been graced by elegance, or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology then, however futile, must, for those reasons, 
be noticed. It influences the manners, it pervades. the lite¬ 
rature of nations which have admitted it. 

Philosophy of ancient times must be studied, though 
it be the edifice or large inference raised on the scanty 
ground of assumed premises. Such as it is, most assi¬ 
duously has it been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the 
further India to Asiatic Greece. The more it is investi¬ 
gated, the more intimate will the relation be found between 
the philosophy of Greece and that of India, Whichever 
is the type or the copy, whichever has borrowed or has 
lent, certain it is, that the one will serve to elucidate the 
other. The philosophy of India may be employed for a 
commentary on that of Greece j and conversely, Grecian 
philosophy will help to explain Indian, ihat ot Arabia, 
too, avowedly copied from the Grecian model, has preserved 
much which else might have been lost. A part has been 
restored through the medium of translation, and more may 
yet be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanscrit, 
not unallied to Greek and various other languages of 
Europe, may yet contribute something to their elucidation, 
and still more to the not unimportant subject of general 
grammar. 

Though Attic taste bo wanting in the literary perfor¬ 
mances of Asia, they are not on that solo ground to be 
utterly neglected. Much that is interesting may yet be 
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elicited from Arabic and Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and 
Indian antiquities. 

Connected as those highly polished and refined lan¬ 
guages are with other tongues, they deserve to be studied 
for the sake of the particular dialects and idioms to which 
they bear relation; for their own sake, that is, for the lite¬ 
rature which appertains to them; and for the analysis of 
language in general, which has been unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted on too narrow ground, but may be prosecuted, 
with effect, upon wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and lan¬ 
guage. This field of research which is now open to us, 
may be cultivated with confident reliance on a successful 
result ; making us better acquainted with a singular people, 
whose manners, institutions, opinions, arts, and produc¬ 
tions, differ most widely from those of the West; and 
tlnough them, perhaps, with other tribes of Tartaric race, 
still more singular, and still less known. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region to 
which primarily our attention is directed, and from which 
our association has taken its designation, the range of our 
research is not confined to those geographical limits. 
Western Asia has, in all times, maintained intimate rela¬ 
tion with contiguous, and not unfrequently, with distant 
countries : and that connexion will justify, and often render 
necessary, excursive disquisition beyond its bounds. We 
may lay claim to many Grecian topics, as bearing relation 
to Asiatic Greece; to numerous topics of yet higher in- 
terest, connected with Syria, with Chaldma, with IV 
lestine. 

Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever 
it has followed the footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry 
will pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in Egypt, the 
Moors in Africa; accompanying these into Spain/ and 
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cultivated there with assiduitj 7 , it must he investigated with¬ 
out exclusion of countries into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, 
nor to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern 
enterprise has added to the known world a second Asiatic 
continent, which British colonies have annexed to the 
British domain. The situation of Austral Asia connects it 
with the Indian Archipelago: its occupation by English 
colonies brings it in relation with British India. Of that 
new country, where every thing is strange, much is yet to 
be learnt. Its singular physical geography, its peculiar 
productions, the phenomena of its climate, present nume¬ 
rous subjects of inquiry; and various difficulties are to be 
overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting the 
arts of Europe to the novel situation of that distant ter¬ 
ritory. The Asiatic Society of Great Britain will 
contribute its aid towards the accomplishment of those 
important objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is 
turned, no country enjoys greater advantages than Great 
Britain for conducting inquiries respecting them. Pos¬ 
sessing a great Asiatic empire, its influence extends far 
beyond its direct and local authority. Both within its 
territorial limits and without them, the public functionaries 
have occasion for acquiring varied information, and correct 
knowledge of the people and of the country. Political 
transactions, operations of war, relations of commerce, the 
pursuits of business, the enterprise of curiosity, the desire 
of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects to the 
most distant and the most secluded spots. Their duties, 
their professions, lead them abroad; and they avail them¬ 
selves of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition of ac¬ 
curate acquaintance with matters presented to their notice. 
One requisite is there wanting, as long since remarked by 
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the venerable founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal it 
is leisure: but that is enjoyed on tlieir return to their 
native country. Here may be arranged the treasured 
knowledge which they bring with them; the written or 
the remembered information which they have gathered. 
Here are preserved in public and private repositories, ma¬ 
nuscript books collected in the East, exempt from the 
prompt decay which would there have overtaken them. 
Here, too, are preserved, in the archives of families, the 
manuscript observations of individuals, whose difhdence 
has prevented them from giving to the public the fruits of 
their labours in a detached form. 

An Association established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those for which the parent Society of 
Bengal was instituted, and which happily are adopted by 
Societies which have arisen at other British stations in 
Asia, at Bombay, at Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish 
inducement to those who, during their sojourn abroad, 
have contributed their efforts for the promotion of know¬ 
ledge, to continue their exertions after their return. It 
will serve to assemble scattered materials, which are now 
liable to be lost to the public for want of a vehicle of 
publication. It will lead to a more diligent examination of 
the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved in public and 
private libraries. In cordial co-operation with the existing 
Societies in India, it will assist their labours, and will be 
assisted by them. It will tend to an object, first in im¬ 
portance: the increase of knowledge in Asia by diffusion 
of European science. And whence can this be so effec¬ 
tually done as from Great Britain? 

For such purposes we are associated ; and to such ends 
our efforts are directed. To further these objects, we are 
now assembled: and the measures which will be proposed 
to you, Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of 
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a course, which, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, 
be eminently successful, and largely contribute to the aug¬ 
mented enjoyments of the innumerable . people subject to 
British sway abroad; and (with humility and deference be 
it spoken, yet not without aspiration after public useful¬ 
ness), conspicuously tend to British prosperity as con¬ 
nected with Asia. 



II. 


On the V6das, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 369—47&. Calcutta, 
1805. 4 to] 

In tlie early progress of researches into Indian litera¬ 
ture, it was doubted whether the Vddas were extant; or, 
if portions of them were still preserved, whether any per¬ 
son, however learned in other respects, might be capable 
of understanding their obsolete dialect. It was believed 
too, that, if a Brdhmana really possessed the Indian 
scriptures, liis religious prejudices would nevertheless 
prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to any but a 
regenerate Hindu. These notions, supported by popular 
tales, were cherished long after the V6las had been com¬ 
municated to DarA Simeon, and parts of them translated 
into the Persian language by him, or for his use.* The 
doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel Polier 
obtained from Jeycptir a transcript of what purported to 
be a complete copy of the Vedas, and which he deposited 
in the British Museum. About the same time Sir Robert 
Chambers collected at Benares numerous fragments of 
the Indian scripture: General Martine, at a later period, 
obtained copies of some parts of it; and Sir William 
Jones was successful in procuring valuable portions of the 
Veda$> and in translating several curious passages from one 


* Extracts have also been translated into tho Hindi language; but 
it does not appear upon what occasion this vereion into the rulgur 
dialect was made. 
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of them * * * § I have been still more fortunate in collecting at 
Benares the text and commentary of a large portion of 
these celebrated books; and, without waiting to examine 
them more completely than has been yet practicable, I shall 
here attempt to give a brief explanation of what they chiefly 
contain. 

It is well known, that the original Vida is believed by 
the Hindus to have been revealed by Brahma, and to have 
been preserved by tradition, until it was arranged in its pre¬ 
sent order by a sage, who thence obtained the surname of 
Vyasa, or VedAVYASA: that is, compiler of the Vedas. 
He distributed the Indian scripture into four parts, which 
are severally entitled BXch, Ycijush , Sdwian, and Athar- 
vana; and each of which bears the common denomination 
of Vida. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by 
the consideration of several remarkable passages, to suspect 
that the fourth is more modern than the other three. It is 
certain that Menu, like others among the Indian law¬ 
givers, always speaks of three only, and has barely alluded 
to the ACharvana ,f without however terming it a Vida* 
Passages of the Indian scripture itself seem to support 
the inference: for the fourth Vida is not mentioned in the 
passage cited by me in a former essayj from the white 
Yajush;§ nor in the following text, quoted from the Indian 
scripture by the commentator of the Hick ,. 


* See Preface to Menu, page vi. and the Works of Sir William 

Jones, vol. vi. 

•f- Menu, chap. 11, v. 33. 

J Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See Asiatic Researches, 
vol. vii. p. 251. 

§ From the 31st chapter; which, together with the preceding chap¬ 
ter (30th), relates to the Purushamtd'ha , a type of the allegorical 
immolation of NAhAyana, or of BrahmA in that character. 
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r( The BXgvdda originated from fire; the 1 ajurvdda 
“ from air; and tlie Sdmavdda from the sun. ,J: 

Arguments in support of this opinion might "be drawn 
even from popular dictionaries; for AmerASINHA notices 
only three Vedas, and mentions the At'harvana without 
giving it the same denomination. It is, however, probable, 
that some portion at least of the At'harvana is as ancient 
as the compilation of the three others; and its name, like 
theirs, is anterior to Yyasa’s arrangement of them: but 
the same must be admitted in regard to the Itihdsa and 
Pur dims, which constitute a fifth Vdda, as the At'harvana 
does a fourth. 

It would, indeed, be vain to quote in proof of this 
point, the Pur anas themselves, which always enumerate 
four Vddas, and state the Itihdsa and Purdnas as a fifth ; 
since the antiquity of some among the Purdnas now extant 
is more than questionable, and the authenticity of any one 
in particular does not appear to bo as yet sufficiently esta¬ 
blished. It would be as useless to cite the Manduca and 
Tdpamija Upanishads, in which the At'harva-vkla is enu¬ 
merated among the scriptures, and in one of which the 
number of four Vedas is expressly affirmed : for both these 
Upjanishads appertain to the At'harvana itself. The 
mention of the sage At’iiarvan in various places through¬ 
out the Vddas\ proves nothing; and even a text of the 
Yajuvvdda,\ where he is named in contrast with the Rich, 
Yajush, and Saman, and their supplement or Brdhmana 




* Menu alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas (chap. 1. v. 23). 
Ilis commentator, MAdhAtitVi, explains it by remarking, that the 
Rigveda opens with a hymn to fire ; and the Yajurveda with one in 
which air is mentioned. But CuLLucAmiAff a has recourse to tbo 
renovations of the universe. “In one Catpa, the Vedas proceeded 
from fire, air, and the sun; in another, from BrahmA, at his allego¬ 
rical immolation.’ * 

t Vide fVrfaj passim. \ In the Taittiriya Upanishad. 
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is not decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage may 
foe adduced, which the commentator of the Rich has quoted 
for a different purpose from the Ck’hdnddgya Upanishacl, a 
portion of the Sdman. In it, NaredA, having solicited 
instruction from SANATCUllARA, and being interrogated by 
him as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, “ I 
have learnt the Rlgvdda, the Yajurvdda, the Sdraavedu, 
, the Afharvaha, [which is] the fourth, the Itihdsa and Pu- 
rdha, [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the Vdda of 
Vddas, the obsequies of the manes, the art of computa¬ 
tion, the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, 
the intention of speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims of 
ethics, the divine science [or construction of- scripture], the 
sciences appendant on holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, 
and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of the 
soldier, the science of astronomy, the charming of serpents, 
the science of demigods [or music and mechanical arts]: all 
this have I studied ; yet do I only know the text, and have 
no knowledge of the soul.”* 

From this, compared with other passages of less autho¬ 
rity, and with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, 
it appears, that the Rich, Yajush, and Sdman, are the three 
principal portions of the VMa ; that the At’harvaha is com¬ 
monly admitted as a fourth; and that divers mythological 
poems, entitled Itihdsa and Purahas, are reckoned a sup- 


• Ch'hanMgya Upanishud, ch. 7, § 1. I insert the whole passage, 
because it contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. The names 
by which grammar anti the rest are indicated in the original text are 
obscure ; but the annotations of Sancaha explain them. This, like 
any other portion of a Veda where it is itself named (for a few other 
instances occur), must of course be more modern than another part 
to which the name had been previously assigned. It will hereafter bo 
shown, that the Vedas are a compilation of prayers, called mantras; 
with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled BrdhmaAa, from 
which last, portion the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers uto 
properly the Vedas , and apparently preceded the BrdhmaAa, 
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plemenfc to the scripture, and as such, constitute a fifth 


Vdda* 


The true reason why the three first Vddas are often men¬ 
tioned without any notice of the fourth, must be sought, 
not in their different origin and antiquity, but in the diffe¬ 
rence of their use and purport. Prayers employed at 
solemn rites, called yajnyas , have been placed in the three 
principal Vddccs: those which are in prose are named Ya- 
jush ; such as are in metre are denominated IVich; and 
some, which are intended to be chanted, are called Sdman: 
and these names, as distinguishing different portions of the 
Vddas , are anterior to their separation in Vyasa’s com¬ 
pilation. But the At’harvctha not being used at the reli¬ 
gious ceremonies abovementioned, and containing prayers 
employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the deities, and 
as imprecations on enemies, is essentially different from the 
other Vddas; as is remarked by the author of an elemen¬ 
tary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences.-f* 
But different schools of priests have admitted some varia¬ 
tions in works which appear under the same title. This 
circumstance is accounted for by the commentators on the 
Vedas } who relate the following story taken from Purdnas 


* When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than 
at present, especially among the Brdhmar.as of Canyacubja, learned 
priests derived titles from the number of Vedas with which they 
were conversant. Since every priest was bound to study one Veda , no 
title was derived from the fulfilment of that duty ; but a person who 
had studied two Vedas was surnamed Dwive'di; one who was con¬ 
versant with three, Trivedi: and one versed in four, Chaiurtedi : 
as the mythological poems were only figuratively called a Vida no 
distinction appears to have been derived from a knowledge of them 
in addition to the four scriptures. The titles abovementioned have 
become the surnames of families among the Brdhmcns of Carvfj , and 
are corrupted by vulgar pronunciation into Do be Tiward, and 
Chau Id. 

f Mad’husudana Sab a swat/, in the Prast'hdnabhcda. 
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and other authorities. Vyasa having compiled and ar¬ 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, 
taught the several Vddas to as many disciples: viz . the 
Rich to Paila, the Yajush to VaiSampayANA, and the 
Sdman to Jaimini; as also the At'harvana to Sumantu, 
and the Itihdsa and Pur anas to Suta. These disciples 
instructed their respective pupils, who becoming teachers in 
their turn, communicated the knowledge to their own dis¬ 
ciples; until at length, in the progress of successive in¬ 
struction, so great variations crept into the text, or into the 
manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no less 
sacred precepts for its use and application, that eleven hun¬ 
dred different schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhitas, or collections of prayers in each 
Vdda, as received in these numerous schools or variations, 
more or less considerable, admitted by them either in the 
arrangement of the whole text (including prayers and pre¬ 
cepts), or in regard to particular portions of it, constituted 
the Sachas or branches of each Veda . Tradition, preserved 
in the Purdhas , reckons sixteen Sanhitas of the Rigveda ; 
eighty-six of’ the Yajush , or including those which branched 
from a second revelation of this Vdda, a hundred and one ; 
and not less than a thousand of the Sdmaveda, besides 
nine of the At'harvana . But treatises on the study of the 
Veda reduce the Sachas of the Rich to five; and those of 
the Yajush , including both revelations of it, to eighty-six.* 

The progress by which (to use the language of the Pu - 
rdhas) the tree of science put forth its numerous branches 
is thus related. Paila taught the Rigveda, or Bcdivrich, 
to two disciples, Bahcala and Indrapramati. The 
first, also called Bahcali, was the editor of a Sanhitd , or 


# The authorities on which this is stated are chiefly the Vishnu 
purdtia, pajt 3, chap. 4, and the Vijcyavildsa on the study of scripture; 
also the Chara-iavyuha, on the tidc'hds of the Vddas. 
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collection of prayers, and a Sdc’ha bearing bis name still 
subsists: it is said to have first branched into four schools; 
afterwards into three others. Indrapramati communi¬ 
cated his knowledge to his own son Manduceya, by 
whom a Sanhita was compiled, and from whom one of the 
Sac’has has derived its name. V6damitra, surnamed 
SacALYA, studied under the same teacher, and gave a 
complete collection of prayers: it is still extant; but is 
said to have given origin to five varied editions of the same 
text. The two other and principal Sachas of the Rich 
are those of ASwALAYANA and Sanchyayana, or per¬ 
haps Caushitaci : but the Vishnu puv&na omits them, 
and intimates, that Sacapurni, a pupil of Indrapra- 
*iati, gave the third varied edition from this teacher, and 
was also the author of the Niructct: if so, he is the same 
with YascA. His school seems to have been subdivided 
by the formation of three others derived from his disciples. 

The Yajush or A d'hwaryu, consists of two different 
Vedas , which have separately branched out into various 
Sachas. To explain the names by which both are distin¬ 
guished, it is necessary to notice a legend, which is gravelv 
related in the Purdnas and the commentaries on the Veda. 

The Yajush , in its original form, was at first taught by 
VaisampayANA to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, 
having instructed Yajnyawalcya, lie appointed him to 
teach the Veda to other disciples. Being afterwards of¬ 
fended by the refusal of Yajnyawalcya to take on him¬ 
self a share of the sin incurred by Vai^ampayana, who 
had unintentionally killed liis own sister’s son, the resentful 
preceptor bade YAjNyawalcya relinquish the science 
which he had learnt.* He instantly disgorged it in a 
tangible form. The rest of VaiS amp a yana’s disciples 


* The Visit Au purdAa, part 3, chap. 5. A different motive of resont- 
ment is assigned by others. > 
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receiving his commands to pick up the disgorged Veda, 
assumed the form of partridges, and swallowed these texts 
which were soiled, and for this reason termed black. 
they arc also denominated Taittivhya, from tittiri, the 
name for a patridge. 

Yajnyawaloya, overwhelmed with sorrow, had re¬ 
course to the sun; and through the favour of that luminary 
obtained a new revelation of the Yajush, which is called 
«white” or pure, in contradistinction to the other, and is 
likewise named Vdjasaneyi, from a patronymic, as it should 
seem, of Yajnyawalcya himself; for the Veclci declares, 
“ these pure texts, revealed by the sun, are published by 
YajNYAwalcya, the offspring of VajasaNi.”’-' But, ac¬ 
cording to the Vishnu 'puvana (3. 5. ad finem), the piiests 
who studied the Yajush are called Vdjins, because the sun, 
who revealed it, assumed the form of a horse ( ’v&jin ). 

I have cited this absurd legend, because it is referred to 
by the commentators on the white Yajush. But I have 
yet found no allusion to it in the Veda itselfj noi in the 
explanatory table of contents. On the contrary, the index 
of the black Yajush gives a different and more rational 
account. VaiSampAyana, according to this authority,f 
taught the Yajurvdda to Yasca, who instructed Tittiri 
from him Uc’liA received it, and communicated it to 
AtrIsya; who framed the Sacha, which is named after 
him, and for which that index is arranged. 


» VrIfiad IraAijaca a<l calcem. The passage is cited by the com¬ 
mentator on the Rignida. In the index likewise, YAjnyawalcya 
ia stated to have received the revelation from tha sun. 

f CdUdnucrama, verse 25. This index indicatorius is formed for 
the Jlrifyi tfdc’Ad. Us author is CubAina, if the text (verso 27) bo 

rightly interpreted. . . , f 

t This agrees with the etymology of the word Taittinija ; for ac¬ 
cording to grammarians (sec PAhini 4, iii. 102), the derivative here 
implies 'recited by Tittiri , though composed by a different person. 
A similar explanation ia given by commentators on the Upanishads. 
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The white Yajush was taught by YajnyawAlcya to 
fifteen pupils, who founded as many schools. The most 
remarkable of which are the Sac’has of Canwa and 
MadhyaNdiNa; and next to them, those of the Jdlalas, 
Baud’lid u anas, and Tdpaniyas. The other branches of 
the Yajush seem to have been arranged in several classes. 
Thus the Characas, or students of a Sac’ ha, so denomi¬ 
nated from the teacher of it, CharACA, are stated as 
including ten subdivisions; among which are the Cal’has, 
or disciples of Cat’ha, a pupil of VaiSampayana ; as also 
the Sivdt wataras, Aupamamyavas, and Maitrayaniyas : 
the last-mentioned comprehend seven others. In like man¬ 
ner, the Ta.ittiriyacas are, in the first instance, subdivided 
into two, the Auc’hydyas and Chdndiceyas; and these last 
are again subdivided into five, the Apastamhiyo, &c. 
Among them, APASTAMBA’s SAc’hd is still subsisting; and 
so is Atr£ya’s among those which branched from Uc’ha : 
but the rest, or most of them, are become rare, if not alto¬ 
gether obsolete. * 

Sumantu, son of JaimiNi, studied the Samaveda, or 
Ch’handdgya, under his father: and his own son, Sucar- 
maN, studied under the same teacher, but founded a dif¬ 
ferent school; which was the origin of two others, derived 
from his pupils, HiranyaNabha and Patjshyinji, and 
thence branching into a thousand more: for LdcAcsm, 
CutTiumt, and other disciples of Paushyinji, gave their 
names to separate schools, which were increased by their 
pupils. The Sachd entitled Caui’liumi still subsists. Hi- 
ra^yanAbiia, the other pupil of Sucarman, had fifteen 
disciples, authors of Sanhitds, collectively called the nor¬ 
thern Sdmagas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern 
Sdniagas: and CrIti, one of his pupils, had twenty-four 
disciples, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools 
were founded. Most of them are now lost; and, according 
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to a legend, were destroyed by the thunderbolt of IndrA. 
The principal Sctc’hd now subsisting is that of the Rand - 
yaniyas , including seven subdivisions; one of which is en¬ 
titled Caut'humi , as above-mentioned, and comprehends six 
distinct schools. That of the Talavacdras , likewise, is 
extant, at least, in part: as will be shown in speaking of 
the Upanishads. 

The At'liarva-veda was taught by Sumantu to his pupil 
CabaNd’ha, who divided it between DIsvadarSa and 
Pat’hya. The first of these has given name to the Sacha 
entitled Devadavsi; as Pippalada, the last of his four 
disciples, has to the Sac'hd of the Paippaladis. Another 
branch of the At'harvana derives its appellation from 
SauNACA, the third of Pat’hya’s pupils. The rest are 
of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Veda deducible from the 
authorities before cited. But those numerous Sdc'has did 
not differ so widely from each other, as might be inferred 
from the mention of an equal number of Sanhitds, or dis¬ 
tinct collections of texts. In general, the various schools 
of the same Veda seem to have used the same assemblage 
of prayers; they differed more in their copies of the pre¬ 
cepts or Brdhmanas ; and some received into their canon 
of scripture, portions which do not appear to have been 
acknowledged by others. Yet the chief difference seems 
always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in 
aphorisms ( stitras ) adopted by each school; and these do 
not constitute a portion of the Veda , but, like grammar and 
astronomy, are placed among its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark, that each Veda con¬ 
sists of two parts, denominated the Mantras and the Brah- 
manae , or prayers and precepts. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one 
Vedciy is entitled its Sanhitd . Every other portion of Indian 
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scripture is included under the general head of divinity 
(. Brahmana ). This comprises precepts which inculcate 
religious duties, maxims which explain these precepts, and 
arguments which relate to theology.* But, in the present 
arrangement of the Vedas , the portion which contains pas¬ 
sages called Brahmauas , includes many which are strictly 
prayers or Mantras. The theology of the Indian scripture 
comprehending the argumentative portion entitled Vedanta 
is contained in tracts denominated TJpanishads , some of 
which are portions of the Brahmatia properly so called, 
others are found only in a detached form, and one is a part 
of a Sanhitd itself. 


On the Rigveda. 

The Sanhitd of the first Vedaf contains mantras , or 
prayers, which for the most part are encomiastic, as the 
name of the Rigveda implies.J This collection is divided 
into eight parts (c'ha'hda), each of which is subdivided into 
as many lectures ( ad'hydya ). Another mode of division 


* The explanation here given is taken from the Prast'hdna 
bkdda. 

f I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for 
the Sdcalya Sdchd; and also an excellent commentary by SAyanA- 
chArya. In another collection of mantras, belonging to the Aiwa- 
Idyani &dc'hd of this Veda, I find the first few sections of each lecture 
agree with the other copies, but the rest of the sections arc omitted. 
I question whether it be intended as a complete copy for that tfdc'kd, 

\ Derived from the verb rick, to laud , and properly signifying 
any prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As those arc 
mostly in verse, the term becomes also applicable to such passages 
of any Veda as are reducible to measure, according to the rules of 
prosody. The first Veda, in VyAsa’s compilation, comprehending 
most of these texts, is called tho Rigveda i or as expressed in the 
Commentary on the Index, "because it abounds with Buch texts 
(rfcA).” 
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also runs through the volume, distinguishing ten books 
(mdhdalo), which are subdivided into more than a hundred 
chapters (cinuvdca), and comprise a thousand hymns or in¬ 
vocations ( sucta ). A further subdivision of more than two 
thousand sections (bargd) is common to both methods; and 
the whole contains above ten thousand verses, or rather 
stanzas, of various measures. 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a systema¬ 
tical arrangement is readily perceived. Successive chapters, 
and even entire books, comprise hymns of a single author; 
invocations, too, addressed to the same deities, hymns 
relating to like subjects, and prayers intended for similar 
occasions, are frequently classed together. This requires 
explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Vecla , which is enjoined to all 
priests, and which is much practised by Mahrattas and 
Telingas , the student or reader is required to notice, espe¬ 
cially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
'mantra , or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important. The institutors of the 
Hindu system have indeed recommended the study of the 
sense; but they have inculcated with equal strenuousness, 
and more success, attention to the name of the Mshi or 
person by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to 
whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, 
and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or the reli¬ 
gious ceremony at which it should be used. The practice 
of modern priests is comformable with these maxims. Like 
the Koran among the Muliammedans y the Vdda is put into 
the hands of children in the first period of their education; 
and continues afterwards to be read by rote, for the sake of 
the words, without comprehension of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veda is recited in various superstitious 
modes: word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
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else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for¬ 
wards, once or oftcner. Copies of the Rlgveda and Yajush 
(for the Sdmaveda is chanted only) are prepared for these 
and other modes of recital, and are called Pacla, Crama, 
Jatd, Ghana , &c. But the various ways of inverting the 
text are restricted, as it should appear, to the principal 
Vedas ; that is, to the original editions of the Rigveda and 
Yajush: while the subsequent editions, in which the text 
or the arrangement of it is varied, being therefore deemed 
subordinate Sdc’hds, should be repeated only in a simple 
manner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of 
what is called the “ Rlshi of a mantra .” The last term 
has been thought to signify an incantation rather than a 
prayer : and, so far as supernatural efficacy is ascribed to 
the mere recital of the words of a mantra , that interpre¬ 
tation is sufficiently accurate; and, as such, it is undoubt¬ 
edly applicable to the unmeaning incantations of the Man - 
tra-tidstra, or Tantras and Agamas. But the origin of the 
term is certainly different. Its derivation from a verb, which 
signifies ‘to speak privately/ is readily explained by the 
injunction for meditating the text of the Veda, or reciting it 
inaudibly: and the import of any mantra in the Indian 
scriptures is generally found to be a prayer, containing either 
a petition to a deity, or else thanksgiving, praise, and ado¬ 
ration. 


The Rzshi or saint of a mantrai is defined, both in the 
index of the Rigveda and by commentators, “ he by whom 
it is spoken:” as the Dtvatd, or deity, is “that which 
is therein mentioned.” In the index to the Vdjasaneyi 
Yajurveda, the Rishi is interpreted “the seer or remem¬ 
berer” of the text; and the Devatd is said to be "con¬ 
tained in the prayer; or [named] at the commencement of 
it; or [indicated as] the deity, who shares the oblation or 
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the praise. 1 ’ Conformably with these definitions, the deity 
that is lauded or supplicated in the prayer is its Devoid; 
but in a few passages, which contain neither petition nor 
adoration, the subject is considered as the deity that is 
spoken of. For example, the praise of generosity is the 
Devoid of many entire hymns addressed to princes, from 
whom gifts were received by the authors. 

The Rishi , or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in 
the mantra itself: but in some instances he does name him¬ 
self. A few passages, too, among the mantras of the Vecla 
are in the form of dialogue ; and, in such cases, the dis¬ 
courses were alternately considered as Rishi and Devoid . 
In general, the person to whom the passage was revealed, 
or according to another gloss, by whom its use and appli¬ 
cation was first discovered* is called the Rishi of that 
mantra. He is evidently then the author of the prayer; 
notwithstanding the assertions of the Hindus, with whom 
it is an article of their creed, that the Vet las were com¬ 
posed by no human author. It must be understood, there¬ 
fore, that in affirming the primeval existence of their 
scriptures, they deny these works to be the original compo¬ 
sition of the editor (Vyasa), but believe them to have been 
gradually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage 
are preserved in the Anucramani, or explanatory table of 
contents, which has been handed down with the Veda it- 


• Translating literally, " the Rishi iB he by whom the text was 
seen.” PAkini (4. ii. 7) employs the same term in explaining the 
import of derivatives used as denominations of passages in scrip¬ 
ture; and bin commentator# concur with those of the Veda in tho 

explanation here given. By Rishi is generally meant tho supposed 
inspired writer; sometimes, however, the imagined inspirer is called 
the Rishi or unint of tho text; and at othor time*, as above noticed, 
the dialogist or speaker of the sentence. 
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self, and of which the authority is unquestioned. # Accord¬ 
ing to this index, Vi^wamitra is author of all the hymns 
contained in the third book of the Rtc/veda ; as BhA- 
RADwaja is, with rare exceptions, the composer of those 
collected in the sixth book; Vasisht’ha, in the seventh; 
Gritsamada, in the second; Vaaiadeva, in the fourth; 
and Btjd’ha-)* and other descendants of Atri, in the fifth. 
But, in the remaining books of this Veda, the authors 
are more various: among these, besides Agastya, Ca&YA- 
pa son of Marichi, ASgiras, Jamadagki son of 
BhrIgu, Para^ara father of Vyasa, G6tamA and his 
son N6d’hAs, Vrihaspati, Nareda, and other celebrated 
Indian saints, the most conspicuous are Canyva, and his 
numerous descendants, M&d’hatit’hi, Sz c. ; Mad’hu- 
CH’HAKDAS, and others among the posterity of Vi^wamitra ; 
Suna$6p’ha son of Ajigarta; Cutsa, Hiranyastuya, 
Savya, and other descendants of Axgiras ; besides many 
other saints, among the posterity of personages abovemen- 
tioned. 


.It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of the king Yrihakgir ; and 
Trayyaruna and Trasadasyu, who were themselves 
kings,) are mentioned among the authors of the hymns 
which constitute this Veda: and the text itself, in some 
places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 


* It appears from a passage in the Vijcya vildsa, as also from 
the Vedadtpa, or abridged commentary on the Vajasaneyi, as well as 
from the index itself, that CAtyAyana is the acknowledged author 
of the index to the white Yajush. That of the Rigveda is ascribed by 
the commentator to the same CAtyAyana, pupil of Saunaca. The 
several indexes of the Veda contribute to the preservation of the ge¬ 
nuine text ; especially where the metre, or the number of syllables, 
is stated, as is generally the case. 

f First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called 
' children of the moon. 
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monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic his¬ 
tory*. As this fact may contribute to fix the age in which the 
Veda was composed, I shall here notice such passages of 
this tendency as have yet fallen under my observation. 

Tho sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of tho first 
book is spoken by an ascetic named CACSHfVAT, in praise 
of the munificence of SwANAYA, who had conferred im¬ 
mense gifts on him. The subject is continued in the seventh 
hymn, and concludes with a very strange dialogue between 
the king Bhavayavya and his wife B6hasa, daughter of 
Vrihaspati. It should be remarked, concerning CacshI- 
VAT, that his mother U&IC was bondmaid of king Anga’s 
queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation which alludes 
to a singular legend. AsANGA, son of Play6gA, and his 
successor on the throne, was metamorphosed into a woman; 
but retrieved his sex through the prayers of M£d’hyA- 
TIt’hi, whom he therefore rewarded most liberally. In 
this hymn he is introduced praising his own munificence ; 
and, towards the close of it, his wife Sa&wAtI, daughter 
of Angiras, exults in his restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vl- 
BHINDtT, PaCAST’HAMAN (son of CURAYAtfA,) CURUNGA, 

CaSu (son of Ciitol), and Tirindira (son of ParaSu), 
who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the respective 
authors of these thanksgivings. In the third chapter of 
the same book, the seventh hymn commends the generosity 
of TrasadAsyh, the grandson of MAnd’hatri. The 
fourth chapter opens with an invocation containing praises 
of the liberality of CniTRA; and the fourth hymu of tho 
same chapter celebrates Varu, son of SushAman. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a hymn to 
water, spoken by a king named Sind’hudwipA, the son of 
AmbarishA. The seventh chapter contains several pas- 
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sages, from tlie fifteenth to the eighteenth sucta, which 
allude to a remarkable legend. Asamati, son or descen¬ 
dant of Icshwacu, liad deserted his former piiests and 
employed others: the forsaken Brdhmanas recited incanta¬ 
tions for his destruction : his now priests, however, not 
only counteracted their evil designs, but retaliated on them, 
and caused the death of one of those Brdhmanas: the rest 
recited these prayers for their own preservation, and for the 
revival of their companion. 

The eight chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to 
a story respecting Nabhan£disht’ha, son of Menu, who 
was excluded from participation with his brethren in the 
paternal inheritance. The legend itself is told in the Aita - 
reya Brahmana,* or second portion of the Rzgvdda. 

Among other hymns by royal authors in tho subsequent 
chapters of the tenth book of the Sanhitd, I remark one by 
Mand’hatrI, son of YuvanASwa, and another by 6m, 
son of USfNARA, a third by Vasumanas, son of Rohi- 
DAfhvA, and a fourth by Pratardana, son of DiwjdAsa 
king of Cast. 

The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of 
the Veda, to he as various as the authors of the prayers 
addressed to them: but, according to the most ancient 
annotations on tlie Indian scripture, those numerous names 
of persons and things are all resolvable into different titles of 
three deites, and ultimately of one god. The Niy’hahii 
or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with three lists of names 
of deities: the first comprising such ns are deemed syno¬ 
nymous with fire; the second, with air; and the third 
with the sun.f In the last part of the Niructa, which 
entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that there are 


• In the second lecture and fourteenth section of the fifth booh, 
t Ni<fhaAU } or first part of the Niructa, c . 5. 

C 2 
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but three gods; ‘ Tisra eva devatdh.’* Tlie further infe¬ 
rence, that these intend but one deity, is supported by many 
passages in the Ve'da; and is veiy clearly and concisely 
stated in the beginning of the index to the Rzgveda, on 
the authority of the Niructa and of the Veda itself. 

* Tasya vdcyam, sa rishir; yd ten’dchyate, sd devata ; 
yad acslLara-parimdnam, tach ch’handd. Art’hepsava r’isli- 
ayd devatds ch’handdbhir abhyad’hdvan. 

< Tisra eva devatah ; cshity-antaricsha-dyu-st’hdnd, 
agnir vdyuh surya ity: evam vydhrUayah prdctd vyastdh; 
samastdndm prajdpatir. O’ncdra sarvacUvatyah, pdrd - 
mesht’hyd va, brahmd, daivd vd, dd’hydtmicas. Tat tat 
sthand any as tad mbhutayah; cdrma prit'liactwdd d’hi 
pvithag abhid’kdna stutayd bhavanty: ecaiva vd mahdn 
dtmd devata; sa surya ity dchacshate; sa hi sarva-bkut'- 
dtvid. Tad uctam I'ishihd: “ surya atm A jagatas 
TAST’hushA^ ch’Ilti.” Tad vibliutdyo' nyd devatds. Tad 
apy etad riskin’ detain: “ Ingram Mitram VaruNAM 
Aoni.m aiiur iti." 

• The Rishi [of any particular passage] is he whose speech 
it is; and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of 
the text] : and the number of syllables constitutes the metre 
[of the prayer]. Sages ( Rishis ) solicitous of [attaining] 
particular objects, have approached the Gods with [prayers 
composed in] metre. 

' The deities are only three : whose places are, the earth, 


• In the second and third sections of the twelfth chapter, or lec¬ 
ture of the glossary and illustrations of the Vida. The Niructa 
consists of three parts. The first, a glossary, as above-mentioned, 
comprises five short chapters or lectures; the second, entitled JVa«- 
gama or the first half of the Niructa, properly so called, consists of 
six long chapters; and the third, entitled Daivata, or second half of 
the proper Niructa, contains eight more. The chapter here cited is 
marked aa the twelfth, including the glossary, or seventh exclusive 
of it. " \ 

V * 
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tlie intermediate religion, and heaven: [namely] fire, air, 
and the sun. They are pronounced to be [the deities] of 
the mysterious names* severally; and (Prajapati) the 
lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The 
syllable O'm intends every deity: it belongs to (Pai'tJ- 
meshfchi) him who dwells in the supreme abode; it apper¬ 
tains to ( Brahma ) the vast one ; to {Deed) God; to {Ad'hy- 
dtmd) the superintending soul. Other deities belonging to 
those several regions are portions of the [three] Gods; for 
they are variously named and described, on account of 
their different operations: but [in fact] there is only one 
deity, the great soul {Mahan dtmd). He is called the 
sun; for he is the soul of all beings : [and] that is declared 
by the sage, “ the sun is the soul of ( jagat ) what moves, 
and of {tost'hush) that which is fixed.” Other deities are 
portions of him: and that is expressly declared by the 
text) :f <% The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and VA- 
RUlfrA &c.J 

This passage of the Anucramani is partly abridged from 
the Niructa (c. 12), and partly taken from the Bixthrnana 
of the Veda. It shows (what is also deducible from texts of 
the Indian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essays), that the ancient Hindu religion, as founded on the 
Indian scriptures, recognises but one God, yet not suffi¬ 
ciently discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers coutained in the 


• J3hur, Chuvcih, and swar ; called tho Vyahritis. See Menu, c. 
2, v. 70. In tho original text, the nominative caso is here used for 
the genitive; as ia remarked by the Commentator on this passage. 
Such irregularities arc frequant in the Veda* themselves. 

■\ Jilshi here signifies text (not sage). See Haradatta, BnAffojf, 
&c. and PAxuu, 3. ii. 186. 

J Niructa, c. 12. § 4, ad fiuem. The remainder of the passage 
that 18 here briefly cited by the author of the Index, identifies fir« 
with the great and only soul. 
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Vtda, differ more than the deities which are invoked, or 
the titles by which they are addressed. Every line is re¬ 
plete with allusions to mythology,* and to the Indian notions 
of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the 
innumerable ceremonies to be performed by a householder, 
and still more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits 
and ascetics, a choice of prayers is offered in every stage of 
the celebration. It may be here sufficient to observe, that 
Indka, or the firmament, fire, the sun, the moon, water, 
air, the spirits, the atmosphere and the earth, are the 
objects most frequently addressed: and the various and 
repeated sacrifices with fire, and the drinking of the milky 
juice of the moon-plant or acid asclepias,t furnish abundant 
occasion for numerous prayers adapted to the many stages 
of those religious rites. I shall, therefore, select for re¬ 
mark such prayers as seem most singular, rather than such 
as might appear the fairest specimens ol this Veda. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book there are two 
hymns ascribed to Cutsa, and also to f RITA, son of watei. 
Three ascetics, brothers it should seem, since they are 
named in another portion of the Veda as (Aptya) sons of 
water (ap), were oppressed with thirst while travelling in a 
sandy desert. At length they found a well, and one of 


. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the 
PurMas), but one which personifies the elements and planets, and 
which peoples heaven and the world below with various orders of 
beings. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-worfc of legends 
which are familiar iu mythological poems: such, for example, as the 
demon Vritra slain by Indra, who is thence surnamed Vritrahan ; 
but I do not remark any thing that corresponds with the favounte 
legends of tl.ose sects which worship either the Linga or SacU, or 
else R.t ma or Crishxa. I except some detached portions, the ge¬ 
nuineness of which appears doubtful;-, as will be shown towards the 
close of this essay. 

| SJma-latd, AsclepiaB acida, or Cynanchura viminale. 
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them descended into it and thence lifted water for his com¬ 

panions ; but the ungrateful brothers stole bis ellects and 

left him in the well, covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. 

In his distress lie pronounced the hymns in question. It 
appears from the text, that Cutsa also was mice in similar 
distress, and pronounced the same or a similar invocation : 
and, for this reason, the hymns have been placed, by the 
compiler of the Veda, among those of which CUTSA is the 
author. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences 
with a dialogue between Agastya, Indra, and the Ma- 
ruts; and the remainder of that, with the whole of the 
twenty-fourth chapter, comprises twenty-six hymns ad¬ 
dressed by Agastya to those divinities, and to the Aswins, 
fire, the sun, and somo other deities. The last of these 
hymns was uttered by Agastya, under the apprehension 
of poison, and is directed by rituals to be used as an incan¬ 
tation against the effects of venom. Other incantations, 
applicable to the same purpose, occur in various parts of 
the Vdda; for example, a prayer by Vasisht’ha for pre¬ 
servation from poison (book 7, ch. o, § 18 ). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains 
invocations by ViSwamitra, son of GIt’hin and grand¬ 
son of Cu3ioa. The last liymu % or sucta, in this book, 
consists of six prayers, one of which includes the celebrated 
QdyatH . This remarkable text is repeated more thau once 
in other Vedas; but since Vi^WAMITRA is acknowledged 
to be the RtshL to whom it was first revealed, it appears 
that its proper and original place is in this hymn. I there¬ 
fore subjoin a translation of the prayer which contains it, 
as also the preceding one'(both of which are addressed to 
the sun), for the sake of exhibiting the Indian priest’s con¬ 
fession of faith, with its context; after having, in former 
essays, given more than one version of it apart from the 
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rest of the text. The other prayers contained in the same 
sucta being addressed to other deities, are here omitted. 

"This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, 
playful, sun ( Puslmn )! is offered by us to thee. Be gra¬ 
tified by this my speech: approach this craving mind, as 
a fond man seeks a woman. May that sun (Pais/tcm), 
who contemplates and looks into all worlds, bo our pro¬ 
tector. 


‘ Let us meditate on the adorable . light of 

THE DIVINE RULER (Savit'i'Z) ;* MAY IT GUIDE OUR 
INTELLECTS. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid sun (Savih'%), who should be studiously worship¬ 
ped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute 
the divine sun ( Savitri ) with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book 
are remarkable, as being addressed to the guardian spirit of 
a dwelling-house, and used as prayers to be recited with 
oblations on building a house. The legend belonging to 
the second of these hymns is singular: Vasisht’ha com¬ 
ing at night to the house of VARUNA, (witli the intention 
of sleeping there, say some; but as others affirm, with the 
design of stealing grain to appease his hunger after a fast of 
three days,) was assailed by the house-dog. He uttered 
this prayer, or incantation, to lay asleep the dog, who was 
barking at and attempting to bite him. A literal version 
of the first of those hymns is here subjoined : 

* Guardian of this abode! be acquainted with us; be to 
us a wholesome dwelling; afford us what we ask of thee, 
and grant happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guar¬ 
dian of this house ! increase both us and our wealth. Moon! 


* SAyanAchArya, the commentator whose gloss is here followed, 
considers this passage to admit of two interpretations : ‘the light, or 
Ur ah me, constituting the splendour of the supreme ruler or creator 
of the universe,' or • the light, or orb, of the splendid sun.’ 
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while thou art friendly, may we, with our kine and our 
horses, be exempted from decreptitude : guard us as a 
father protects his offspring. Guardian of this dwelling! 
may we be united with a happy, delightful, and melodious 
abode afforded by thee: guard our wealth now under thy 
protection, or yet in expectancy, and do thou defend us/ 

The fourth hymn in the fourth chapter concludes with a 
prayer to B.UDRA, which being used with oblations after a 
fast of three days, is supposed to ensure a happy life of a 
hundred years. In the sixth book three hymns occur, 
which being recited with worship to the sun, are believed to 
occasion a fall of rain after the lapse of five days. The two 
first are aptly addressed to a cloud; and the third is so 
to frogs, because these had croaked while Vasisht'ha re¬ 
cited the preceding prayers, which circumstance he accepted 
as a good omen. 


The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two 
hymns, the prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, 
and which are used at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which StfRvA, 
surnamed Savitri, the wife of the inoon * is made the 
speaker; as Dacsiiina, daughter of Prajapati, and 
Juhu, daughter of Brahma, are in subsequent chapters. f 
A very singular passage occurs- in another place, con¬ 
taining a dialogue between Yam A and his twin-sister Ya- 


* This marriage is noticed in the Aitareya BrdfiviaAa, where the 
second lecture of the fourth book opens in this manner; 4 p ItA _ 
jApati gave his daughter, SuryA SAvitrI, to S6 ma, the king/ The 
well known legend in the Purdiias , concerning the marriage of S6 ma 
with the daughters of Dacsiia, seems to be founded on this story in 
the Vedas. 

I In the introduction to the index, these, together with other god¬ 
desses, who are reckoned authors of holy texts, are enumerated and 
distinguished by the appellation of Brahmcvddini . An inspired writer 
is, in the masculine, termed Brahmcvddin. 
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MtJNA, whom lie endeavors to seduce; but his offers are 
rejected by her with virtuous expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth .chapter, a hymn in a veiy 
different style of composition is spoken by Vach, daughter 
of Amrhrina, in praise of herself as the supreme and uni¬ 
versal soul.* Vdch, it should be observed, signifies speech ; 
and she is the active power of Brahma, proceeding from 
him. The following is a literal version of this hymn, which 
is expounded by the commentator consistently with the theo¬ 
logical doctrines of the Vddas. 

o 

* I range with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with tbe 
Adit y as, and with the Viiwciddvas. I uphold both the sun 
and the ocean [MiTRA and VARUNA], the firmament [Ix- 
Diu] and fire, and both the ASwins. I support the moon 
[S6ma] destroyer of foes; and [the sun entitled] Twashtri, 
Push ax, or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the honest votary 
who performs sacrifices, .offers oblations, and satisfies [the 
deities]. Me, who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, 
the possessor of knowledge, and first of such as merit wor¬ 
ship, the gods render, universally, present every where, and 
pcrvader of all beings. He who eats food through me, as 
he who sees, who breathes, or who hears, through me, yet 
knows me not, is lost; hear then the faith which I pro¬ 
nounce. Even I declare this self, who is worshipped by 
gods and men: I make strong whom I choose; I make 
him Brahrui, holy and wise. For Rudra I bend the bow, 
to slay the demon, foe of BrahmA; for the people I make 
war [on their foes]; and I pervade heaven and earth. I 
bore the father on the head of this [universal mind], and 


. Towards the end of the VrVuxd iratyaca, VAch is mentioned 
as receiving a revelation from AmbhIni, who obtained it from tho 
sun: but here she herself bears the almost similar patronymic, 
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my origin is in the midst of the ocean ;* and therefore do I 
pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above 
this heaven, beyond this earth ; and what is the great one, 
that am I.’ 

The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night; and the 
eleventh begins with two hymns relative to the creation of 
the world. Another on this subject was translated in a 
former essay :j- it is the last hymn but one in the Rzgvdcla, 
and the author of it is Ag’iiamarshana (a son of Ma- 
dTtuch’hA'Ndas), from whom it takes the name by which it 
is generally cited. The other hymns, of which a version is 
here subjoined, are not ascribed to any ascertained author. 
Prajapati, surnamed Varameslii'hi, and his son Yajnya, 
are stated as the original speakers. But of these names, 
one is a title of the primeval spirit, and the other seems to 
allude to the allegorical immolation of Brahma. 

I. * Then was there no entity, nor nonentity; no world, 
nor sky, nor aught above it: nothing, any where, in the 
happiness of any one, involving or involved: nor water, 
deep and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was im¬ 
mortality; nor distinction of day or night. But that* 


* Heaven, or the sky, is the father; as expressly declared in ano¬ 
ther place : and the sky is produced from mind, according to one 
more passage of the Vedas. Its birth is therefore placed on the head 
of the supremo mind. The commentator suggests three interpreta¬ 
tions of the sequel of the stanza : * my parent, the holy AmbhrHa i* 
in the midst of the ocean; 1 or, ‘my origin, the sentient deity, in 
waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods;’ or, ‘the sentient 
god, who is in the inidsl of the waters, which pervade intellect, is mv 
origin.’ ’ y 

f In the first Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 361. 

t The pronoun (tad), thus emphatically use*!, n understood to intend 
the Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the Vedanta. When 
manifested by creation, he is the entity while forms, bein*: mere 

illusion, are nonentity (asat). The whole of this hymn k expounded 
VOL. i. n 
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breathed without afflation, single with (SivacVhci) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was; [for] this 
universe was enveloped .with darkness, and was undistin- 
guisliable [like fluids mixed in] waters: but that mass, 
wdiieh was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed in 
his mind: and that became the original productive seed; 
which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, 
distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of entity. 

‘ Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in 
the middle ? or above ? or below ? That productive seed 
at once became providence [or sentient souls], and matter 
[or the elements]: she, who is sustained within himself/ 
was inferior; and he, who heeds, was superior. 

‘Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world de¬ 
clare, whence and why this creation took place ? The gods 
are subsequent to the production of this world: then who 
can know whence it proceeded ? or whence this varied world 
arose? or whether it uphold [itself], or not? He who, in 
the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed 
know ; but not another can possess that knowledge. 

II. * * That victim who was wove with threads on every 
side, and stretched by the labours of a hundred and one 
gods, the fathers, who wove and framed and placed the 
warp and woof, do worship. The [first] male spreads and 

encompasses this [web], and displays it in this world and in 
heaven: these rays [of the creator] assembled at the altar 
and prepared the holy “trains, and the threads of the warp. 


according to the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or 
Vedanta, Darkness and desire (Tamas and Cdma) bear a distant 
resemblance to the Chaos and Eros of Hesiod. Theog. v. 116. 

* So Swad’hd in expounded; and the commentator makes it equiva¬ 
lent to Aldyd, or the world of idea*. 
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c What was the size of that divine victim whom all the 
gods sacrificed ? What was his form ? what the motive ? the 
fence ? the metre ? the oblation ? and the prayer ? First 
was produced the Gdyatri joined wiui fire; next the sun 
( Savitri ) attended by Uslmih; then the splendid moon with 
Anusfdubh, and with prayers; while VrXhati accompanied 
the elocution, of Vrihaspati (or the planet Jupiter), 
VirdU was supported by the sun and by water (Mttra 
and Varusa) ; hut the [middle] portion of the day and 
Trishiubh were here the attendants of IndrA; Jagati 
followed all the gods: and by that [universal] sacrifice 
sages and men were formed. 

f When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and 
men, and our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing 
with an observant mind this oblation, which primeval saints 
offered, I venerate them. The seven inspired sages, with 
prayers and with thanksgivings, follow the path of these 
primeval saints, and wisely practise [the performance of 
sacrifices], as charioteers use reins [to guide their steeds]/ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance 
to one which has been before cited from the white Yajush * 
and to which I shall again advert in speaking of that Vtda. 
The commentator on the ffigveda quotes It to supply some 

omissions in this text. It appoavs also, on the faith of Ids 
citations, that passages analogous to these occur in the 
Taittiriyaca, or black Yajush, and also in the Brdkraaha 
of the Veda. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the 
framing of the universe, typified by a sacrifice, are, accord¬ 
ing to this commentator, the years of Brahma’s life, or his 
uIllations pcmoiiiflcd in fch« form of Aniuhan, At, Tho 
seven sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the 


• Id the second 1'^ny on tho Hiligioiu Ceremonies <u the Hindu ,, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. 251. 
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primeval type, are Marichi and others. Gdyatri , Uslinih , 
&c. are names of metres, or of the various lengths of stanzas 
and measured verses^Jn the Vedas . 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient to show the 
style of this part of the Veda, which comprehends the prayers 
and invocations. 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same Veda, 
is entitled A itartya Brahma ha. It is divided into eight 
books ( panjicd ), each containing five chapters or lectures 
(ctd'hydya), and subdivided into an unequal number of sec¬ 
tions ( cluthda ), amounting in the whole to two hundred and 
eighty-five. Being partly in prose, the number of distinct 
passages contained in those multiplied sections need not be 
indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary* or of an ex¬ 
planatory index,*f* I cannot undertake from a cursory perusal 
to describe the whole contents of this part of the Veda. I 
observe, however, many curious passages in it, especially 
towards the close. The seventh book had treated of sacri¬ 
fices performed by kings: the subject is continued in the 
first four chapters of the eighth book; and three of these 
relate to a ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pour¬ 
ing on their heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the 
purpose, water mixed with honey, clarified butter, and spi¬ 
rituous liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts 
of corn. This ceremony, called Abhisheca, is celebrated on 
the accession of a king; and subsequently on divers occa¬ 
sions, as part of the rites belonging to certain solemn sacri¬ 
fices performed for the attainment of particular objects. 

The mode of its celebration is tfee sahjeet of the second 
chapter of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter. 


* I poBSQ88 thre'j entire copies of the text, but a part only of the 
commentary by SAya^XcmArya. 

f The index before-mentioned does not extend to this part of the 
Veda. 
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reckoned (as is done by the commentator) from the begin¬ 
ning of the Aitariya. It contains an instance, which is 
not singular in the Vtdas, though it be rather uncommon in 
their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of 
opinion among inspired authors. * Some/ it says, ‘ direct 
the consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (Vydhritis), which they here 
deem superfluous: others, and particularly SatyacAma, 
son of JAbala, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length; and Uddalaca, 
son of Arena, lias therefore so ordained the performance of 
the ceremony/ 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following 
remarkable passage. ‘ Well knowing all the [efficacy of 
consecration], jANAMfcjAYA, son of PARICSHIT, declared : 

“ Priests, conversant with this ceremony, assist me, who am 
likewise apprised [of its benefits], to celebrate the solemn 
rite. Therefore do I conquer [in single combat], therefore 
do I defeat arrayed forces with an arrayed army: neither the 
arrows of the gods, nor those of men, reach me : I shall live 
the full period of life; I shall remain master of the whole 
earth.” Truly, neither the arrows of the gods, nor those 
of men, do reach him, whom well-instructed priests assist 
in celebrating the solemn rite: he lives the full period of 
life; he remains master of the whole earth/ 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) 
describes a supposed consecration of Indra, when elected 
by the gods to be their king. It consists of similar, but 
more solemn rites; including, among other peculiarities, a 
fanciful construction of his throne with texts of the V6da; 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various 
regions, to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the 
description merits to be quoted, on account of the geogra¬ 
phical hints which it contains. 
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‘ After [his inauguration by Prajapati], the divine 
Vasus consecrated him in the eastern region, with the same 
prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words 
[as before-mentioned,] in thirty-one days, to ensure liis just 
domination. Therefore [even now] the several kings of the 
Prdchyas , in the East, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to equitable rule ( sdmrdjya ), and [people] call 
those consecrated princes Samvdj * 

‘ Next the divine Riulras consecrated him in the southern 
region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with 
the same holy words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increase 
of happiness. Therefore the several kings of the Saiwats, in 

the south, are consecrated, after the practice of the gods, to 

the increase of enjoyment (bhojya), and [people] name those 
consecrated princes Bhdja. 

‘Then the divine Adityas consecrated him in the -western 
region, with, <kc., to ensure solo dominion. Therefore tho 
several kings of the Nichyae and Aydchyas, in the West, 
are consecrated, &c. to solo dominion, and [people] deno- 
minate them Sivaraj.f 

‘ Afterwards all the gods ( Vi sice dAvali) consecrated him 
in the northern region, with, <Src., to ensure separate domi¬ 
nation. Therefore the several [deities who govern the] 
countries of JJttara carte and Uttara vnadra, beyond JJi- 
mavat, in the North, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule 
(Fa irdjya), and [people] term them Virdj.\ 

'Next the divine Sdd’yas and Apiliyas consecrated him, 
in this middle, central, and present region, with, & c ., for 
local dominion. Therefore the several kings of (W and 


# In the nominative case, Samrdt , Samrctd or Samrdl; substitut¬ 
ing in this place a liquid letter, which is peculiar to the Ftfda and to 

the southern dialects of India, and which approaches in sound to the 
common l. 

f lo U.o nominative case, Swara( y Suarad, or Swardl. 

1 la the nominative, Fir#, Ftrdtl, or Vuil. 
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Panchdla, as well as Vasa and Usinara , in the middle, 

central, and present region, are consecrated, &c. to sove¬ 
reignty ( rcijyd ), and [people] entitle them Raja . 

‘ Lastly, the Ma ruts, and the gods named Any Was, con¬ 
secrated him, in the upper region, with, &c., to promote his 
attainment of the supreme abode, and to ensure his mighty 
domination, superior rule, independent power, and long 
reign: and therefore he became a supreme deity (para- 
meslil'hi) and ruler over creatures. 

"Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, Indra 
subdued all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds: he 
obtained over all the gods supremacy, transcendent rank, 
and pre-eminence. Conquering in this world [below] equi¬ 
table domination, happiness, sole dominion, separate autho¬ 
rity, attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty 
power, and superior rule; becoming a self-existent being 
and independent ruler, exempt from [oarly] dissolution ; 
and reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial world; he 
became immortal: he became immortal,** 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn 
rite performed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of 
Indra. It is imagined that this celebration becomes a 
cause of obtaining great power and universal monarchy, 
and the three last sections of the chapter recite instances of 
its successful practice. Though replete with enormous and 
absurd exaggerations, they are here translated at full length, 
as not unimportant, since many kings are mentioned whose 
names are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§ VII. ‘By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, 
TurA, son of Cavasha, consecrated JaName.jaya, son 
of PaRJOSHIT ; and therefore did JaNAm6jaya, son of 


♦ In the didactic portion of the Veda, the last term in every chapter 
is repeated, to indicate its conclusion. This repetition was not pre¬ 
served in a former quotation, from the necessity of varying consider¬ 
ably the order of the words. 
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Par [osh it, subdue the earth completely all around, and 
traverse it every way, and perform the sacrifice with a horse 
as an offering. 

‘ Concerning that solemn sacrifice this verse is univer¬ 
sally chanted. “In Asanclivat, JaNaiiejaya bound [as an 
offering] to the gods, a horse fed with grain, marked with a 
white star on his forehead, and bearing a green wreath 
round his neck.” 

'By. this, &c. ChyAvana, son of Bhrigo, consecrated 
SAkyata sprung from the race of Menu; and. therefore 
did he subdue, &e. IIo became likewise a householder in 
the service of the gods. 

‘ B,V this, &C. SdMAfiusHMAN, grandson of VAJARATNA, 

consecrated SatasIcA, son of Satrajit; and therefore 

did lie* subdue, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Pauyata and Nareda consecrated Am- 

nXsnf’HtA; and therefore, to. 

‘ H y fch 'H, &c. Parvata and NAredA consecrated 
Yt/D’iIAN^RAUSUTf, grandson of Uoras6xa ; and tlioro- 
fore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. CaSyapa consecrated V IS \v Ac Aim ax, son 
of ili i o van a j and therefore did he subduo, &c. 

<r fhe earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him: “No 
mortal ha a right to give mu away; yul thou, O ViSwa- 
CARMAN, SOI) of Bhuvana, (lost wish to do so. I will 
niiik in tin' midst of the waters; and vain has been thy pro¬ 
mise to G'aSyapa.”* 

‘By this, &c. VaSisht’ha, consecrated SudAs, son of 
Pi jAvaxa ; and therefore, &c. 

By this, &c. Samvarta, son of Angiras, consecrated 
Marutta, sou of Avicsiiit ; and therefore, &c. 


• so Br.ot wo. th. eftlcnryrf i (IDS' Cialieil, observes till (ifttillllPn- 
fnloP in llii i 1'lnpf-, lli’t the huBmcfnioii ol tho ciuth wua thereby [mc- 
veuted, uotwill.ataudiog tliia declaration. 
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c On that subject this verso is every where chanted : “ The 
divine Manets dwelt in the house of Martjtta, as his 
guards; and all the gods were companions of the son of 
Avicshit, whose every wish was fulfilled.”* 

§ VIII. ' By tliis great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, 
UdAMAYA, son of Atri, consecrated AngA; and therefore 
did ArtUA subdue the earth completely all around, and 

traverse it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse, 
as an offering. 

‘ He, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest, 
who was busy on some sacrifice]: “ Invite me to this solemn 
rite, and I will give thee [to complete it], holy man! ten 
thousand elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

* On that subject these verses arc every where chanted: 
“ Of the cows, for which the sons of Priyam6d’hA assisted 
UdamAYa in. the solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them 
[every day], at noon, two thousand each, out of a thousand 
millions. 

u The son of Vik6uiiana [Anga] unbound and gave, 
while his priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thou¬ 
sand white horses fit for use. 

‘ lhe son ot Atri bestowed in gifts ten thousand women 
adorned with necklaces, all daughters of opulent persons, 
and brought from various countries. 

'While distributing ten thousand elephants in Avacha - 
truca , the holy son of Atri grew tired, and dispatched 
messengers to finish the distribution. 

“ -A- hundred [I gi ve] to you“ A hundred to you still 
the holy man grew tired; and was at last forced to draw 
breath while bestowing them by thousands.f 


° bSerVe8 Uie commontfltor ' waa °*i"B In Mb solemn 

wal able V to gi vmT such reaped ms. "rTrema'kt bvTh ^ W " 

remark is by th<3 commoiltator. 

D 2 
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§ IX. 'By this great inauguration, similar to I^dra’s, 
Birg’hatamas, son of Mamata, consecrated Bharata, 
the son of Duhshanta f and therefore did Bharata, son 
of Duushanta, subdue the earth completely all around, 
and traverse it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices 

with horses as offerings. 

‘On that subject too, these verses are every where 
chanted: “BHARATA distributed in Mashndraf a hun¬ 
dred and seven thousand millions of black elephants with 
white tusks and decked with gold. 

“A sacred fire was lighted for Bharata, son of DUH- 
shanta, in Sachi'guna, at which a thousand Brdkmanas 
shared a thousand millions of cows apiece. 

“ Bharata, son of Dthishanta, bound seventy-eight 
horses [for solemn rites] near the Yamuna , and fifty-five in 
Vrttrag'hna , on the Gangd . 

“ Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses 
fit for sacred rites, the son of Duhsiianta became pre¬ 
eminently wise, and surpassed the prudence of [every rival] 
king. 

“ This great achievement of Bharata, neither former 
nor later persons [have equalled]; the five classes of men 
have not attained his feats, any more than a mortal [can 
reach] heaven with his hands 

‘The holy saint, Yuihaduct’ha, taught this great in¬ 
auguration to Durmtto’ha, king of Panchdla; and there¬ 
fore DurmUC’ha, the Panchdla , being a king, subdued 


• So the. name should bo written, a9 appears from this passage of the 
Vida; and not, aB in copies of some of the Purdrias, Dushmanta or 
Dushyanta. 

f The several manuscripts differ on this name of a country; and 
having no other information respecting it, I am not confident that T 
have selected the best readitfg. This observation is applicable also 
to some other uncommon names. 

| All this, oaya the commentator, shows the efficacy of inauguration. 
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by moans of that knowledge the wliolc earth around, and 
traversed it every way. * 

‘ The son of Sat yah a v y A , sprung from the race of 
Vasisht’iia, communicated this great inauguration to 
Atvauatt, son of Janantapa ; and therefore Atyaratt, 
■son of Janantapa, being no king, [nevertheless] subdued 
by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, and 
traversed it every way. 

‘SatyahAvya, of the race of Vasisht’iia, addressed 
him, saying, “ Thou hast conquered the whole earth around; 
[now] aggrandize me.” AtyarAh, son of Janantapa, 
replied; “ When I conquer Uttara cum, then thou shalt be 
king of the earth, holy man! and I will be merely thy 
general” Satyaiiavya rejoined; “ That is the land of 
the gods; no mortal can subdue it: thou hast been ungrate¬ 
ful towards me, and therefore I resume from thee this 
[power].’' Hence the king Sushmina, son of Sivi, 
destroyer of foes, slew Atyarati, who was [thus] divested 
of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the 
priest, who is acquainted [with the form], and practises [the 
celebration, of this ceremony], lest he lose his kingdom and 
forfeit his life : lest he forfeit his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, 
before the commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, 
the priest swears the soldier by a most solemn oath, not to 
injure him. A similar oath, as is observed in this place by 
the commentator, had been administered, previously to the 
communication of that knowledge to which AtyauatI owed 
his success. The priest considered his answer as illusory 
and insulting, because Uttara cum, being north of Meru 


• It is here remarked in the commentary, that a Brihma-na b ciue 
incompetent to receive consecration, is however eiml.l, i ’ S 
». lot,.; „ ,„, tk X "" 8 
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is the land of the gods, and cannot he conquered by men. 
As this ungrateful answer was a breach of his oath, the 
priest withdrew his power from him; and, in consequence, 
lie was slain by the foe. 

The fortieth, and last chapter of the Aitarfya Brdh- 
maha, relates to the benefit of entertaining a Purohita, or 
appointed priest; the selection of a proper person for that 
station, and the mode of his appointment by the king; 
together with the functions to be discharged by him. The 
last section describes rites to be performed, under the direc¬ 
tion of such a priest, for the destruction of the king’s 
enemies. As it appears curious, the whole description is 
here translated ; abridging, however, as in other instances, 
the frequent repetitions with which it abounds. 

‘ Next then [is described] destruction around air 
( Brahme ).* Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish around him, 
who is conversant with these rites. That which [moves] in 
the atmosphere, is air (Brahme), around which perish five 
deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain:f it 
vanishes, and none know [whither it is gone]. When a 
man dies, lie vanishes; and none know [whither his soul is 
gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounce 
this [prayer] ; “ May my enemy perish : may he disappear 
and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, none will 
know [whither he is gone]. 

‘ Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within 
the moon, &e. When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], 
&c. 

‘The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the 
sun, &c. When the moon is dark, pronounce, &c. 




• So this observance is denominated, viz. Brahmatiah pariviarah, 
f Behind a cloud. 
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' The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c.* * * § When 
the sun sets, pronounce, &c. 

‘ Fire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. W hen fire is 

extinguished, pronounce, &e. 

‘These same deities are again produced from this very 
origin. Fire is born of air; for, urged with force by the 
breath, it increases. Viewing it, pronounce [this prayer], 
" May fire be revived : but not my foe be reproduced : 
may he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go far 


away. 

‘ The sun is bom of fire.f Viewing it, say, “ May the 
sun rise; but not my foe be reproduced, &c. 

‘ The moon is born of the sun.J Viewing it, say, “ May 
the moon be renewed; &c.” 

‘Rain is produced from the moon.§ Viewing it, say, 
“ May rain be produced, &c.” 

c Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, “ May 
lightning appear, &c.” 

‘ Such is destruction around air. MAITR&YA, son of 
CusHAiitr, communicated these rites to SutwAN, son of 
CiiuSa, descended from Bharga. Five kings perished 
around him, and SuTWAtf attained greatness. 

‘The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these 
rites, is as follows] : let him not sit down earlier than the 


• The Tailtiriya Yajurveda contains a passage which may serve to 
explain this notion ; * The sun, at eve, penetrates fire; and there¬ 
fore fire is seen afar at night; for both ore luminous/ 

f At night, as the commentator now observes, the sun disappears 
in fire; but re-appears thence next day. Accordingly, fire is desti¬ 
tute of splendour by day, and the sun shines brighter. 

J The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, disappears within 
the sun at the conjunction; but is reproduced from the sun on the 
first day of the bright fortnight. 

§ Here the commentator remarks, rain enters the lunar orb, 
which consists of water; and, at a subsequent time, it is reproduced 
from the moon. 
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foe; but stand, while lie thinks him standing. Let him 
not lie down earlier than the foe; but sit, while he thinks 
him sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe; but 
wake, while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had 
ahead of stone, soon does he slay him: he does slay him.’ 

Before I quit this portion of the Veda , I think it right to 
add, that the close of the seventh book contains the men¬ 
tion of several monarehs, to whom the observance, there 
described, was taught by divers sages. For a reason be¬ 
fore-mentioned, I shall subjoin the names. They are Vl3- 
WANTAUA, SOU of SUSHADMAN; SAHADOVA, son of SAR- 
ja, and his son S6maca; Babhru, son of Devavrid’iia, 
Bhi'ma of Vidarbha, Nagnajit of Ganjd’harA, Sa- 
nasruta of Arindama, Bituvid of Janaca; besides 
JANAM&JAYA and Sudas, who have been also noticed in 
another place. 

The Aitareya Aranyaca is another portion of the Rty- 
veda. It comprises eighteen chapters or lectures, un¬ 
equally distributed in five books (Aranyaca}. The second, 
which is the longest, for it contains seven lectures, con¬ 
stitutes with the third an Upanishad of this Vtda, entitled 
the Bahvrtch Brahrnaha Upanishad; or more commonly, 
the A it arty a, as having been recited by a sage named 
Aitar£ya.* The four last lectures of that second Avan- 


* It is so affirmed by AiSANDATi'iiT’nA in his notes; and he, and 
tho commentator, whom ho annotates, state the original speaker of 
thin Upanishad to be MaiiidA3a, au incarnation of NArAyana, pro¬ 
ceeding from \ is al, son ot Abja. Me adds, that on the sudden 
appearance of this deity ft | ft solemn celebration, the whole assembly 
of god« and pricuto fainted, but at the intercession of BraumA, 
they were revived ; and after making their oboiouncc, they were 
instructed in holy science. This Avatdra was called MauidAsa, 
because those venerable personages {Muhin) declared themselves his 
slaves ( ddsa ). 

1" ^ 10 Concluding title of one transcript of this Jrariya, I find it 
ascribed to A$walAyana, probably by an error of the transcriber. 

On 
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yctca are particularly cousonant to the theological doctrines 
of the Vedanta, and are accordingly selected by theolo¬ 
gians ot the Vedanta school as the proper Aitareya Upani - 
shad.* * The following is literally translated from this 
portion of the second Aranyaca. 


The AitcVreya Aranya. B. 2. 

§ IV. * Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only ; 
nothing else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He 
thought, ‘I will create worlds:” thus he created these 
[various] worlds; water, light, mortal [beings], and the 
waters. That * water/ is the [region] above the heaven, 
which heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; 
the earth is mortal; and the regions below are "the 
waters. ”-f- 


On the other hand, Saunaca appears to he author of some texts of 
the Aranya; fora passage from the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5 
lect. 2, § 11) is cited as Saunaca’s, by the commentator on the 
prayers of the fi’gveda (lect. 1, § 15). 

* I have two copies of Sancara’s commentary, and one of anno¬ 
tations on his gloss by NArAyar£ndra^ likewise a copy of SU-aka’s 
commentary on the same theological tract, and also on the third 
Aranyaca; besides annotations by ANANDATiRr’uA on a different 
gloss, for the entire Upanishad. The concluding prayor, or seventh 
lecture of the second Aranyaca, was omitted by Sancara, as suffi¬ 
ciently perspicuous ; but is expounded by SAyana, whose exposition 
is the same which is added by Sancara’b commentator, and which 
transcribers sometimes subjoin to ^ancaua'h gloss. 

Ab an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention 
that the work of A nANBA rf Ri'n \ was nold to me, under a different 

title, us a commentary on the Taittiriya sanhitd of the Fa/fcrttttfa 
The running titles at the end of each chapter had been altered accord¬ 
ingly. On examination I found it to bo u different, but valuable 
work ; as above described. 

f Ambhas water, and dpas tho waters. The commentators assign 
reasons for these synonymous terms being employed, Bcvetally, to 
denote the regions above the sky, and thoBo below the earth. * ? 
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‘He thought, "these are indeed worlds; I will create 
guardians of worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, 
and framed, an embodied being. 4 ITe viewed him; and of 
that being, so contemplated, the mouth opened as an egg: 
from the mouth, speech issued ; from speech, fire proceeded. 
The nostrils spread; from the nostrils, breath passed; 
from breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened; from 
the eyes, a glance sprung; from that glance, the sun was 
produced. r i he ears dilated : from the ears came hearken¬ 
ing; and from that, the regions of space. The skin ex¬ 
panded : from the skin, hair rose ) from that grew herbs 
and trees. The breast opened; from the breast, mind 
issued ; and from mind, the moon. The navel burst: from 
the navel came deglutitionf; from that, death. The gene¬ 
rative organ burst: thence flowed productive seed; whence 
waters drew their origin. 

these deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast 
ocean : and to HIM they came with thirst and hunger : and 
HIM they thus addressed: “Grant us a [smaller] size, 
wherein abiding we may eat food.” He offered to them 
[the form of] a cow : they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” 
lib exhibited to them [the form o 1] a horse : they said 
“ neither is that sufficient for us.” He showed them the 
human form: they exclaimed: “well done! ah! wonder¬ 
ful !” Therefore man alone is [pronounced to be] “ well 
formed.” 

‘ He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire, 
becoming speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming' 
breath, proceeded to the nostrils. The sun, becoming sight, 
penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing, and occupied' 


0 Purutha , a human form. 

f Apana. From the analogy between the acta of inhaling and of 
swallowing; the latter in considered as a sort of breath or inspiration: 
hence the air drawn in by deglutition is reckoned one of five breaths 
or airs inhaled into the body. 





the ears. Herbs and trees became hair, and filled the skin. 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, 
becoming deglutition, penetrated the navel; and water 
became productive seed, and occupied the generative 
organ. 

4 Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying, “ Assign us 
[our places].” He replied : “ You I distribute among these 
deities; and I make you participant with them.” Therefore 
is it, that to whatever deity an oblation is offered, hunger 
and thirst participate with him. 

‘He reflected, “These are worlds, and regents of worlds: 
for them I will frame food.” He viewed the waters : from 
waters, so contemplated, form issued; and food is form, 
which was so produced. 

‘Being thus framed, it turned away and sought toffee. 
The [primeval] man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but 
could not attain it by his voice : had he by voice taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by naming food. He attempted 
to catch it by his breath, but could not inhale it by breath¬ 
ing : had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satis¬ 
fied by smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance, 
but could not surprise it by a look : had he seized it by the 
sight, [hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. Ho at¬ 
tempted to catch it by hearing, but could not hold it by 
listening: had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by 
his skin, but could not restrain it by his touch: had he 
seized it by contact, [hunger] would be satisfied by touching 
food. He wished to reach it by the mind, but could not 
attain it by tbinkiug : bad he caught it by thought , [hunger] 
would be satisfied by meditating on food. He wanted to 
seize it by the generative organ, but could not so hold it; 
had he thus seized it, [hunger] would be satisfied by emis¬ 
sion. Lastly, he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition; 
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and thus he did swallow it; that air, which is so drawn in, 
seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of life. 

‘PIe [the universal soul] reflected, “How can this [body] 
exist without me ?” He considered by which extremity he 
should penetrate. He thought, “ If [without me] speech 
discourse, breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, 
skin feel, and mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and 
the organ of generation perform its functions; then, who 
am I ? ” 

‘ Parting the suture [s iman], HE penetrated by this route. 
That opening is called the suture ( vidriti ) and is the road 
to beatitude {ndndana).* * * § 

‘Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and 
the modes of sleep, as many. This {pointing to the right 
eye) is a place of recreation; this {pointing to the throat ) is 
[also] a situation of enjoyment; this {pointing to the heart) 
is [likewise] a region of delight. 

‘Thus bom [as the animating spirit], he discriminated 
the elements, [remarking] “ what else [but him] can I here 
affirm [to exist];” and he contemplated this [thinking] per¬ 
son,]- the vast expanse,] [exclaiming] it have I seen. 
Therefore is he named it-seeing (idam-dra) : it-sf.e- 
1NG is indeed his name: and him, being it-seeing, they 
call, by a remote appellation, INDRA; for the gods gene¬ 
rally delight in the concealment [of their name]. The gods 
delight in privacy.^ 


• The Hindus "believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the 
body through the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain ; and may con¬ 
template, through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, 
or the reasoning faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, 
situated in the heart. 

f Purusha , 

\ Brahmen or the great one. 

§ Here, au at the conclusion of every division of an Upanishad, or 
of any chapter in the didactic portion of the Vedas, the last phrase is 
repeated. 
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§ V. ‘ This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or 
productive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the 
members [of the body] : thus the man nourishes himself 
within himself. But when lie emits it into woman, he pro¬ 
creates that [fetus] : and such is its first birth. 

‘ It becomes identified with the woman; and being such, 
as is her own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes 
his ownself,* thus received within her; and, as nurturing 
him, she ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman 
nourishes that fetus: but he previously cherished the child, 
and further does so after its birth. Since he supports the 
child before and after birth, he cherishes himself: and that, 
for the perpetual succession of persons ; for thus are these 
persons perpetuated. Such is his second birth. • 

f This [second] self becomes his representative for holy 
acts [of religion] : and that other [self], having fulfilled its 
obligations and completed its period of life, deceases. De¬ 
parting hence, he is born again [in some other shape] : and 
such is his third birth. 

‘ This was declared by the holy sage. “ Within the 
womb, I have recognised all the successive births of these 
deities. A hundred bodies, like iron chains, hold me 
down: yet, like a falcon, I swiftly rise.” Thus spoke Va- 
MAD&VA, reposing in the womb: and possessing this [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal 
confinement; and, ascending to the blissful region of hea¬ 
ven,f he attained every wish and became immortal. He 
became immortal. 


§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that wo may worship him* 
Which is the soul ? Is it that by which [a man sees] ? by 
which he hears ? by which he smells odours ? by which he 


* For the man is identified with the child procreated by him. 
f Swarga , or place of celestial bliss. 
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utters speech ? by which he discriminates a pleasant or 
unpleasant taste ? Is it the heart [or understanding] ? or 
the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation ? or power ? or discri¬ 
mination ? or comprehension ? or perception ? or retention ? 
or attention ? or application ? or haste [or pain] ? or me¬ 
mory^ or assent ? or determination ? or animal action ?* 
or wish ? or desire ? 

‘ All those are only various names of apprehension. But 
this [soul, consisting in the faculty of apprehension] is 
Brahma; he is Indra; he is (PrajApati) the lord of 
creatures: these gods are he; and so are the five primary 
elements, earth, air, the etherial fluid, water, and light rf* 
tliese, and the same joined with minute objects and other 
seeds [of existence], and [again] other [beings] produced 
from eggs, or borne in wombs, or originating in hot mois¬ 
ture,]: or springing from plants; whether horses, or kine, 
or men, or elephants, whatever lives, and walks or flies, 
or whatever is immovable [as herbs and trees] : all that is 
the eye of intelligence. On intellect [every thing] is found¬ 
ed : the world is the eye of intellect, and intellect is its 
foundation. Intelligence is (Braiime) the great one. 

' By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended 
from the present world to the blissful region of heaven; 
and, obtaining all his wishes, became immortal. He be¬ 
came immortal. 


* Asu, the unconscious volition, which occasions an act necessary to 
the support of life, as breathing, &c. 

f BrahmA (in the masculine gender) here denotes, according to 
commentators, the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the mundane 
egg; from which he is named IIiranyagarbha. Indra is the chief 
of the godo, or subordinate deities, meaning the elements and planetB. 
PrajApati is the first embodied spirit, called VirAj, and described 
in lh6 preceding part of this extract. The gods are fire, and the rest 
as there stutcd. 4 

J Vermin and insects are supposed to be generated from hot 
moisture. 
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§ VII. 'May ray speech be founded on understanding, 
and my mind be attentive to ray utterance. Be thou ma¬ 
nifested to me, O self-manifested [intellect] ! For my sake 
[0 speech and mind!] approach this Veda. May what I 
have heard, be unforgotten: day and night may I behold 
this, which I have studied. Let me think the reality: let 
me speak the truth. May it preserve me; may it preserve 
the teacher: me may it preserve : the teacher may it pre¬ 
serve; the teacher may it preserve; may it preserve the 
teacher.’* 


On the Caushitaci. 

Another Upanishad of this Veda, appertaining to a par¬ 
ticular Sdchd of it, is named from that, and from the 
Brdhmania , of which it is an extract, Caushitaci Brdh- 
maha Upanishad . From an abridgment of it (fori have 
not seen the work at large), it appears to contain two dia¬ 
logues; one, in which Indra instructs Pratardana in 
theology; arid another, in which Ajata^atru, king of 
CASf, communicates divine knowledge to a priest named 
Balact. A similar conversation between these two 
persons is found likewise in the Vrthad arahyaca of the 
Yajurveda, as will be subsequently noticed. Respecting 
the other contents of the Brahmaha from which these 
dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfac¬ 
tory information. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical 
paraphrase of twelve principal Upanishads in twenty 
chapters, by Vidyarai&ya, the preceptor of MadhavA 
aciiarya. He expressly states Caushitaci as the name 
of a Sdchd of the RXgvdda. 


♦ This, like other prayers, is denominated a mantra , though it bo 
the conclusion of an t/jjoniiftad. 
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The original of the CausJdtaei was among the portions 
of the Veda which Sir Robert Chambers collected at 
Benares, according to a list which he sent to me some time 
before his departure from India. A fragment of an TJpa- 
nishad procured at the same place by Sir William Jones, 
and given by him to Mr. Blaqtjiere, is marked in his 
hand-writing, "The beginning of the Cansldtaei .” In it 
the dialogists are Chitiia, surnamed Gangayani, and 
SwfeTACETtJ, with his father UddalAcja, son of Aruna. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion of the 
Rigveda, whenever I have the good fortune to obtain the 
complete text and commentary, either of the Brdhmana, 
or of the Upanishad, which bears this title. 


On the White Yajurv&da. 

The Vdjasane'yi, or white Yajush, is the shortest of the 
Vedas; so far as respects the first and principal part, 
which comprehends the mantras. The Sanhitd , or collec¬ 
tion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda, is 
comprised in forty lectures ( ad'hydya ), unequally subdivided 
into numerous short sections (ca/fulicd) ; each of which, iu 
general, constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, 
like the Rigveda, into anuvacas, or chapters. The number 
of anuvdcas, as they are stated at the close of the index to 
this Veda, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six: the 
number of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec¬ 
tions {candied)* 


# I have several copies of MAd’hyandina’s white Yajush, one of 
which is accompanied by a commentary, entitled Vedadipa; the author 
of which, MAiifo*HARA, consulted the Commentaries of UvaIa and 
MAd’hava, as he himself informs us in hia preface. 
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Though called the Yajurveda, it consists of passages, 
some of which are denominated Rich, while only the rest 
are strictly Yajush . The first are, like the prayers of the 
Rigvdda, in metre : the others are either in measured prose, 
containing from one to a hundred and six syllables; or such 
of them as exceed that length, are considered to be prose 
reducible to no measure. 


The Yajurveda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, 
as the name itself implies.* The first chapter, and the 
greatest part of the second, contain prayers adapted for 
sacrifices at the full and change of the moon; but the six 
last sections regard oblations to the manes. The subject of 
the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire and 
the sacrifice of victims: the five next relate chiefly to a 
ceremony called Aguislitoma, which includes that of drink¬ 
ing the juice of the acid asclepias. The two following relate 
to the Vdjapeya and Rdjasuya ; the last of which cere¬ 
monies involves the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth, regard the sanctifying 
of sacrificial fire; and the ceremony named Sautrdmani, 
which was the subject of the last section of the tenth 
chapter, occupies three other chapters, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an Asivame- 
d'lia , or ceremony emblematic of the immolation of a horse 
and other animals, by a king ambitious of universal empire, 
are placed in four chapters, from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-fifth. The two next are miscellaneous chapters; the 
Sautrdma/fbi and Aswamedlia are completed in two others; 
and the Purushanied'ha, or ceremony performed as the 
type of the allegorical immolation of Na ray an A, fills the 
thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. The three next belong 


* Yajush is derived from the verb yaj, worship or adore. Another 
etymology is sometimes assigned : but this is most consistent with the 
subject; viz. (ya/nya) sacrifices, and {houxa) oblations to fire. 
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to the Sarvamed'ha, or prayers and oblations for universal 
success. A chapter follows on the PUrimed'ha or obsequies 
in commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the last five 
chapters contain such passages of this Veda , as are ascribed 
to Dad’hyach, son or descendant of At’harvan : four of 
them consist of prayers applicable to various religious rites, 
as sacraments, lustrations, penance, &c.; and the last is 
restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages con¬ 
tained in the preceding part of this collection of prayers are 
attributed to divine personages: many are ascribed to the 
first manifested being, named Prajapati, Param£siit ’hi, 
or NARAYAtfA Puhusha; some are attributed to Swa- 
YAMBHU BrAhme, or the self-existent himself: the reputed 
authors of the rest are Vrihaspati, Indra, Vauu^a, 
and the ASwins : except a few scattered passages, which 
are ascribed to VasiSht’iia, ViSwAmitra, Vamad6va, 
Mad’huch’handas, MSd’hatit’iii, and other human 
authors ; and some texts, for which no Rlshi is specified in 
the index, and which are therefore assigned either to the 
sun ( Vivaswat or Aditya), as the deity supposed to have 
revealed this Veda ; or to Yajnyawalcya, as the person 
who received the revelation: in the same manner as the 
unappropriated passages of the Rvjvida are assigned to 
Prajapati or Brahma. 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yajurveda have been 
already translated in former essays,* and may serve as a 
sufficient example of the style of its composition. I shall 
here insert only two passages, both remarkable. The first 
is the beginning of the prayers of the Sarvamed'ha. It 
constitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chap¬ 
ters (anuvdca) and sixteen verses. 

‘ Eire is that [original cause] ; the sun is that; so is 
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air; so is the moon: such too is that pure BrAHME, and 
those waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments [and 
other measures of time] proceeded from the effulgent person, 
whom none can apprehend [as an object of perception], 
above, around,* or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is 
so great, there is no image: he it is who is celebrated in 
various hoty strains.* Even he is the god who pervades 
all regions: he is the first born: it is he, who is in the 
womb; he, who is bom; and he, who will be produced: 
he, severally and universally, remains with [all] persons. 

' He, prior to whom nothing was born, and who became 
all beings; himself the lord of creatures, with [a body com¬ 
posed of] sixteen members, being delighted by creation, 
produced the three luminaries [the sun, the moon, and fire], 

* To what God should we offer oblations, but to him 
who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar 
orb ( swav ,) and celestial abode ( ndca ), and who framed drops 
[of rain] in the atmosphere ? To what god should we offer 
oblations, but to him whom heaven and earth mentally 
contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished 
by offerings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them ? 

‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being], in whom 
the universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. 
In him, this [world] is absorbed; from him it issues: in 
creatures, he is twined and wove, with various forms of 
existence. Let the wise man, who is conversant with the 
import of revelation,-f* promptly celebrate that immortal 
being, the mysteriously existing and various abode; he 
who knows its three states [its creation, continuance, and 
destruction], which are involved in mystery, is father of the 
father. That [BRAHME], in whom the gods attain iminor- 


# The text refers to particular passages. 

f For the word Gand'harla is here interpreted as intending one 
who investigates holy writ. 
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lality, while they abide in the third [or celestial] region, is our 
venerable parent, and the providence which governs all worlds. 
* Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and 


recognising all regions and quarters [to be him], and 
worshipping [speech or revelation, who isj the first-born, 
the votary pervades the animating spirit of solemn sacrifice 
by means of [his own] soul. Ilecognismg heaven, earth, 
and sky [to be him], knowing the worlds, discovering 
space and ( sv:ar) the solar orb [to be the same], lie views 
that being: he becomes that being; and is identified with 
him, on completing the broad web of the solemn sacrifice. 

“For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful 
lord of the altar, the friend of Indra, most desirable 
[fire]: may this oblation be effectual. Fire! make me, 
this day, wise by means of that wisdom which the gods 
and the fathers worship : be this oblation efficacious. May 
Varu^A grant me wisdom; may fire and Prajapati 
confer on me sapience; may Indra and air vouchsafe me 
knowledge; may providence give me understanding: be 
this oblation happily offered! May the priest and the 
soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant mo 
supreme happiness: to thee, who*art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented 1” 

The next passage which I shall cite is a prayer to fire * 
< Thou art (aamvatsara) the [first] year [of the cycle]; 
thou art (parivateara) the [second] year; thou art (iddvat- 
sara) the [third] year; thou art (idvat-vatsara) the [fourth] 
year; thou art ( vatsara ) the fifth year: may mornings 
appertain to thee; may days and nights, and fortnights, 
and months, and seasons, belong to thee; may (aamvatsara) 
the year be a portion of thee: to go, or to come, contract¬ 
ing or expanding [thyself], tliou art winged thought. 
Together with that deity, remain thou firm like ANGIRAS,’ 


• Ch. 27, § 45th aud last. 


i 
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1 have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because 
it notices the divisions of time which belong to the calendar 
of the Vedas, and which are explained in treatises on that 
subject annexed to the sacred volume, under the title of 
Jydtish. To this I shall again advert in a subsequent part 
of this essay. I shall here only observe, with the view of 
accounting for the seeming absurdity of the text now cited, 
that fire, as in another place,* sacrifice, is identified with 
the year and with the cycle, by reason of the near con¬ 
nexion between consecrated fire and the regulation of time 
relative' to religious rites; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of *this Veda is an Upa¬ 
nishad, as before intimated: which is usually called 
Imvdsyam, from the two initial words; and sometimes 
Isdd'hyaya, from the first word ; but the proper title is 
‘ Upanishad of the Vajasandya sanhitd The author, as 
before-mentioned, is Dad’hyach, son or descendant of 
AT’HARVAN.f A translation of it has been published in 
the posthumous works of Sir William Jones. 

The second part of this Vdda, appertaining to the 
Mdd’hyandtm Sdc'hd, is entitled the Satapat'ha Bvdk- 
ruana; and is much more copious than the collection of 
prayers. It consists of fourteen books (ediida) unequally 
distributed in two parts (bhdga) ; the first of which contains 
ten books; and the second, only four. The number of 


• la the Satapat'ha Brahmutia y b. ii, ch. I. The reason here assigned 
is expressly stated by (he commentator. 

t Besides MAutD’nAnA’s gloss on this chapter, in his Vidadipn, I 
have the separate commentary of Sancara, and one by BAlaciiIsh- 
$Ananda, which contains a clear and copious exposition of this 
Upanishad. He professes to expound it as it is received by both the 
Cinwa and Mid' hyandina schools. Sir William Jones, in his version 
of it, used Sancara’s gloss; as appears from a copy of that ploss 
which he had carefully studied, and in which his hand-writing appears 
in more than one place. 
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lectures (ad/Jiydya) contained in each book varies; and 
so does that of the Brahmanas, or separate precepts, 
in each lecture. Another mode of division, by chapters 
(prapdicicci), also prevails throughout the volume: and the 
distinction of Brahmanas , which are again subdivided into 
short sections (candied), is subordinate to both modes of 
division. 

The fourteen books which constitute this part of the Veda 
comprise a hundred lectures, corresponding to sixty-eight 
chapters. The whole number of distinct articles entitled 
Brahmana is four hundred and forty: the sections (candied) 
are also counted, and are stated at 7G24. # 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts 
concerning religious rites, which had been followed in the 
arrangement of the praj r ers belonging to them. The first 
and second books treat of ceremonies on the full and 
change of the moon, the consecration of the sacrificial 
fire, &c. The third and fourth relate to the mode of pre¬ 
paring the juice of the acid asclepias, and other ceremonies 
connected with it, as the Jyotislddma, &e. The fifth is 
confined to the Vdjapfya and Rdjasuya. The four next 
teach the consecration of sacrificial fire : and the tenth, 
entitled Agni rahasya, shows the benefits of these cere¬ 
monies. The three first books of the second part are 
stated by the commentatorf as relating to the Sautr&mani 
and As warned-ha; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs 


* My copied of the text and of the commentary are both imperfect; 
but the deficiencies of one occur in places where the other is com¬ 
plete, and I have been thus enabled to inspect cursorily the whole of 
this portion of the Veda. 

Among fragments of this Brahmaria comprising entire books, I 
have one which agrees, in the substance and purport, with the second 
book of the Mdd'fujandina Satapat'ha, though differing much in the 
readings of almost every passage. It probably belongs to a different 
iic'hd. 

t At tbe beginning of his gloss on tho eleventh book. 
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to theology. In the orignal, the thirteenth hook is speci¬ 
ally denominated Aswamed'hya ; and the fourteenth is en¬ 
titled Vrihad dranyaca. 

The Asivamed'ha and Purushamed’hci , celebrated in the 
manner directed by this Veda, are not really sacrifices of 
horses and men. In the first-mentioned ceremony, six 
hundred and nine animals of various prescribed kinds, 
domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, are 
made fast, the tame ones, to twenty-one posts, and the 
wild, in the intervals between the pillars; and, after certain 
prayers have been recited, the victims are let loose without 
injury. -In the other, a hundred and* eiglity-five men of 
various specified tribes, characters, and professions, are 
bound to eleven posts; and, after the hymn concerning the 
allegorical immolation of Narayana* has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt ; and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of per¬ 
forming the AgwameJJha and PuruskamecVha, as emble¬ 
matic ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this 
Veda: and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the 
rituals,'f and by commentators on the Sanhitd and Brdh - 
mand ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘because the 
flesh of victims which have been actually sacrificed at a 
Tcijnya must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri¬ 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, to 
eat human flesh.’:}: It may be hence inferred, or conjec¬ 
tured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorised 
by the Veda itself; but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 




* See the second essay on tlie Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 

f I particularly advert to a separate ritual of the Purushamcd'ha 
by YAjnyadGva. 

% Cited from memory: I read the passage several years ago but 1 
cannot now recover it. 
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must have been introduced in later times, on the authority 
of certain Purdnas or Tantras, fabricated by persons who, 
in this as in other matters, established many unjustifiable 
practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories 
which they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony 
called A swamdd’ha, is also avowedly an emblem of Viraj, 
or the primeval and universal manifested being. In the 
last section of the Taittiriya Yajurvdda, the various parts 
of the horse’s body are described, as divisions of time and 
portions of the universe: ‘morning is his head; the sun, 
his eye; air, his breath ; the moon, his ear; &c.’ A similar 
passage in the fourteenth book of the Satapat'ha brdhmana 
describes the same allegorical horse, for the meditation of 
such as cannot perform an Aswamed'ha ; and the assem¬ 
blage of living animals, constituting an imaginary victim, 
at a real Aswamed'ha, equally represents the universal 
being, according to the doctrines of the Indian scripture. 
It is not, however, certain, whether this ceremony did not 
also give occasion to the institution of another, apparently 
not authorised by the Vedas, in which a horse was actually 
sacrificed. 

The Vrthad arahyaca, which constitutes the fourteenth 
book of the Satapat'ha brdhmana , is the conclusion of 
the Vdjasandyi , or white Yajush. It consists of seven 
chapters or eight lectures: and the five last lectures in one 
arrangement, corresponding with the six last lectures in 
the other, form a theological treatise entitled the Vrzhad 
Upanishod, or Vdjasaneyi brdhmana upanishad, but 
more commonly cited as the Vrlhad dranyaca.* The 


• Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of Sancaua’s 
commentary, I Lave, also in duplicate, another very excellent com¬ 
mentary by NityAnand’ A^rama, which is entitled Mitdcihard; and 
a metrical paraphrase of Sancara’s gloss by SurASwar’AcuAry a, 
as well as annotations in prose by Ananda gjri. 
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greatest part of it is in dialogue, and YajnyAWALCYA 


is the principal speaker. As an Upanishad , it properly 
belongs to the Cdw/icci S&c'lid: at least, it is so cited by 
Vidyaranya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads before- 
mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any 
material variation in it, as received by the Mdd'hyandina 
school: unless in the divisions of chapters and sections, 
and in the lists of successive teachers by whom it was 
handed down.* 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this 
Upanishad } I shall here briefly indicate some of the most 
remarkable passages, and chiefly those which have been 
paraphrased by ViDYARAriYA. A few others have been 
already cited, and the following appears likewise to deserve 
notice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vrtluid dranyacd , a 
passage, concerning the origin of fire hallowed for an 
As warned'ha t opens thus: ‘Nothing existed in this world 
before [the production of mind]: this universe was encircled 
by death eager to devour; for death is the devourer. He 

framed mind, being desirous of himself becoming endued 
with a soul/ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellec¬ 
tual being who sprung from the golden mundane egg: and 
the passage before cited from the lligvdda^ where the 
primeval existence of death is denied, may be easily recon¬ 
ciled with this, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical 
destruction and renovation of the world, and finally of all 
beings but the supreme one. 

The first selection by Vidyarat^ya from this Upanishad , 
is the fourth article {] nth maim) of the third lecture of the 


* This is the Upanishad to which Sir William Jones refers, in his 
preface to the translation of the Institutes of Mrnu, p. viii. (m Sir 
G. C. Haughton’s edition, p. xi.) | Page 33. 
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Vrzhacl dranyaccl, It is descriptive of Viraj, and begins 
thus: 

'This [variety of forms] was, before [the production of 
body], soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking 
around, that [primeval being] saw nothing but himself; 
and he, first, said "lam I.” Therefore, his name was 
“I:” and thence, even now, when called, [a man] first 
answers " it is I,” and then declares any other name which 
appertains to him. 

' Since he, being anterior to all this [wdiich seeks supre¬ 
macy], did consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own 
supremacy], therefore does the man who knows this [truth], 
overcome him who seeks to be before him. 

'He felt dread; and therefore, man fears when alone. 
But he reflected, "Since nothing exists berides myself, 
why should I fear?” Thus his terror departed from him; 
for what should he dread, since fear must be of another ? 

'He felt not delight; and therefore, man delights not 
when alone. He wished [the existence of] another; and 
instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual 
embrace. He caused this his own self, to fall in twain; 
and thus became a husband and a wife. Therefore was 
this [body, so separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of 
himself: for so Yajnyawalcya has pronounced it. This 
blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached 
her; and tiience were human beings produced. 

'She reflected, doubtingly; "how can he, having pro¬ 
duced me from hirnself, [incestuously] approach me? I will 
now assume a disguise.” She became a cow; and the 
other became a bull, and approached her; and the issue 
were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a 
stallion; one was turned into a female ass, and the other 
into a male one: thus did he again approach her; and the 
one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She'became a female 
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goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, and he a ram: 
thus he approached her; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner did he create every existing pair 
whatsoever, even to the ants [and minutest insects].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious, hut is too long 
to be here inserted. The notion of Viraj dividing his own 
substance into male and female, occurs in more than one 
P,Tirana. So does that of an incestuous marriage and inter¬ 
course of the first Menu with his daughter Satarupa; 
and the commentators on the Upamshad understand that 
legend to be alluded to in this place. But the institutes 
ascribed to Menu make Viraj to be the issue of such a 
separation of persons, and Menu himself to be his off¬ 
spring.* There is, indeed, as the reader may observe from 
the passages cited in the present essay, much disagreement 
and consequent confusion, in the gradation of persons inter¬ 
posed by Hindu theology between the Supreme Being and 
the created world. 

The author of the paraphrase before-mentioned has next 
selected three dialogues from the fourth lecture or chapter 
of the Vrlhad dranyaca . In the first, which begins the 
chapter and occupies three articles ( bvdhmanas ), a conceited 
and loquacious priest, named Balaci (from his mother 
Balaca), and Gargya (from his ancestor Garga), visits 
AjataSatru, king of Cdsi, and offers to communicate to 
him the knowledge of God. The king bestows on him a 
liberal recompense for the offer; and. the priest unfolds his 
doctrine, saying he worships, or recognises, as God, the 
being who is manifest in the sun; him, who is apparent in 
lightning, in the etherial elements, in air, in fire, in water, 
in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, and in the 
soul itself. The Icing, who was, as it appears, a well 


• See Sir W. Jones’s translation oC Menu, Ch. 1, v. 32 and 33. 
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instructed theologian, refutes these several notions succes¬ 
sively ; and finding the priest remain silent, asks, “ is that 
all you have to say ?” Gargya replies, “ that is all.” 
Then, says the king, “ that is not sufficient for the know¬ 
ledge of God.” Hearing this, Gargya proposes to become 
his pupil. The king replies, “ It would reverse established 
order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expectation of 
religious instruction: but I will suggest the knowledge to 
you.” He takes him by the hand, and rising, conducts 
him to a place where a man was sleeping. He calls the 
sleeper by various appellations suitable to the priest’s 
doctrine, but without succeeding in awakening him: he 
then rouses the sleeper by stirring him; and afterwards, 
addressing the priest, asks, "While that man was thus 
asleep, where was his soul, which consists in intellect ? and 
whence came that soul when he was awakened ?” Gargya 
could not solve the question: and the king then proceeds 
to explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the 
received notions of the Vedanta . As it is not the purpose 
of this essay to consider those doctrines, I shall not here 
insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a single article, is a conversation 
between YajNyawalcya and his wife, Maitr^yI. He 
announces to her his intention of retiring from the civil 
world, requests her consent, and proposes to divide his 
effects between her and his second wife, CatyayAnI She 
asks, " Should I become immortal, if this whole earth, full 
of riches, were mine?” “No,” replies Yajnyawalcya, 
“riches serve for the means of living, but immortality is 
not attained through wealth.” MAiTRfsYf declares she has 
no use, then, for that by which she may not become im¬ 
mortal ; and solicits from her husband the communication of 
the knowledge which he possesses, on the means by which 
beatitude may be attained. YajnyawAlcya answers 
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“ Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [sentiment] dost 
thou make known: come, sit down; I will expound [that 
doctrine] ; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis¬ 
course follows, in which YaJNYAWALCYA elucidates the 
notion, that abstraction procures immortality; because affec¬ 
tions are relative to the soul, which should therefore be 
contemplated and considered in all objects, since every thing 
is soul; for all general and particular notions are ultimately 
resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all 
merge; and that is identified with the supreme soul, through 
the knowledge of which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this 
dialogue, a passage which is material on a different ac¬ 
count ; as it contains an enumeration of the Vedas, and of 
the various sorts of passages which they comprise, and 
tends to confirm some observations hazarded at the begin¬ 
ning of this essay. 

‘As smoke, and various substances, separately issue 
from fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being 
were respired the MgvAla, the Yajurvida, the Samave’da, 
and the At'harvan and Angiras; the Itihdsa and Parana-, 
the sciences and Upanishads, the verses and aphorisms, the 

expositions and illustrations, all these were breathed forth 
by him/ 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers 
(mantra ) and eight sorts of precepts ( brdhmana ) are here 
stated. The fourth description of prayers comprehends such 
as were revealed to, or discovered by, At’harvan and 
Angiras: meaning the At'harvaha vtfda. The Itihdsa 
designates such passages in the second part of the Ved.aa 
entitled llrdhmuha , as narrate a story: for instance, that 
of the nymph Urvasi and the king Pururavas. The 
Puraha- intends those which relate to the creation and 
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similar topics. “ Sciences” are meant of religions wor¬ 
ship : “ Verses” are memorial lines: “ Aphorisms” are 
short sentences in a concise style: “ Expositions” interpret 
such sentences; and “ Illustrations” elucidate the meaning 
of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that 
the Itihdsa and Purdnas, here meant, are not the mytho¬ 
logical poems bearing the same title, but certain passages 
of the Indian scriptures, which are interspersed among 
others, throughout that part of the Vedas called Brdli- 
mctna, and instances of which occur in more than one quo¬ 
tation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between YAjNYAWALCYA and Maitr6y f, 
above-mentioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth 
lecture, with a short and immaterial addition to its intro¬ 
duction. In this place it is succeeded by a discourse on 
the unity of the soul; said, towards the conclusion, to have 
been addressed to the two A&wins, by Dad’hyach, a de¬ 
scendant of At’haevan. 

The fourth L lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by 
whom that and the three preceding lectures were handed 
down, in succession, to PautimAshya. It begins with 
him, and ascends, through forty steps, to AyAsyA; or, 
with two more intervening persons, to the A Bivins ; and 
from them, to Dad’hyach, At’harvan, and Mrityu, 
or death; and, through other gradations of spirits, to 
Vikaj ; and finally to Braidie. The same list occurs 
again at the end of the sixth lecture; and similar lists are 
found in the corresponding places of this Upanishad , as 
arranged for the Mdd’hyandina saclid. The succession is 
there traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks of 
himself in the first person, and from his immediate teacher 
SauRYANAyya, to the same original revelation, through 
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nearly tlie same number of gradations. The difference 
is almost entirely confined to the first ten or twelve 
names.* 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upanishad have been 
paraphrased, like the fourth, by the author beforemen- 
tioned. They consist of dialogues, fin which YAJNYA¬ 
WALCYA is the chief discourser. 

f Jan AC A, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of 
Yidehas , was celebrating at great expense, a solemn sacri¬ 
fice, at which the Bralimanas of Curu and Panclidld were 
assembled; and the king, being desirous of ascertaining 
which of those priests was the most learned and eloquent 
theologian, ordered a thousand cow T s to be made fast in his 
stables, and their horns to be gilt with a prescribed quan¬ 
tity of gold. He then addressed the priests, <f whoever, 
among you, O venerable Brdhmanas , is most skilled in 
theology, may take the cows.” The rest presumed not to 
touch the *cattlc; but Yajnyawalcya bade his pupil 
Sama&RAVAS drive them to his home. He did so; and 
the priests were indignant that he should thus arrogate to 
himself superiority. A&WALA, who was the king’s officiating 
priest, asked him, “ Art thou, 0 Yajnyawalcya ! more 
skilled in theology than we are V* He replied, “ I bow to 
the most learned; but I was desirous of possessing the 
cattle.” 




* I do not find Vt Asa mentioned in either list; nor can the surname 
Pdrdsarya, which occurs more than once, be applied to him, for it is 
not his patronymic, but a name deduced from the feminine patronymic 
Pdraiari. It seems therefore questionable, whether any inference 
respecting the age of the Vidas can be drawn from these lists, in the 
manner proposed by the late Sir W. Joins in his preface to the 
translation of Menu (p. viii). The anachronisms which I observe 
in them, deter me from a similar attempt to deduce the age of this 
Veda from these and other lists, which will be noticed further on. 
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This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or 
rather by a succession of dialogues, in which six oilier rival 
priests (besides a learned female, named GAnof, the 
daughter of VXCHACRTJ) take part as antagonists of YAj- 
nyawalcya; proposing questions to him, which he an¬ 
swers; and, by refuting their objections, silences .'them 
successively. Each dialogue fills a single article ( brctlt - 
mana) ; but the controversy is maintained by GArgi in 
two separate discussions; and the contest between Y Aj- 
NYAWALCYA and Vidagd’iia, surnamed Sacalya, in the 
ninth or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a sin¬ 
gular manner. 

YajhyaWALCTA proposes to his adversary an abstruse 
question, and declares, “ If thou dost not explain this unto 
me, thy head shall drop off.” ‘ Sacalya (proceeds the 
text) could not explain it, and his head did fall off; and 
robbers stole his bones, mistaking them for some other 
thing.’ 

Yajnyawalcya then asks the rest of his* antagonists, 
whether they have any question to propose, or are desirous 
that he should propose any. They remain silent, and he 
addresses them as follows: 

< Man is indeed like a lofty tree: his hairs are the 
leaves, and his skin the cuticle. From his skin flows 
blood, like juice from bark; it issues from his wounded 
person, as juice from a stricken tree. His flesh is the 
inner bark; and the membrane, near the bones, is the white 
substance of the wood.* The bones within are the wood 
itself, aud marrow and pith are alike. If then a felled tree 
spring anew from the root, from what root does mortal man 
grow again when hewn down by death? Do not say, from 
prolific seed; for that is produced from the living person. 


* Sndva aud Cinila , answering to the periosteum and alburnum. 
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Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs from seed; and likewise 

sprouts afresh [from the root] after [seemingly] dying; but, 

il tbe tree bo tom up by the root, it doth not grow again. 
From what root, then, does mortal man rise afresh, when 
hewn down by death ? [Do you answer] He was bom 
[once for all] ? No; lie is born [again] ; and [I ask you] 
what is it that produces him anew V y 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, 
and being unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the 
victory to Yajkyawalcya. Accordingly, the text adds a 
brief indication of the first cause as intended by that ques¬ 
tion. ‘ Braidie, who is intellect with [the unvaried per¬ 
ception of] felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for the 
generous votary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in 
attention].* 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between Yaj- 
tfYAWALCYA and the king Janaca, in which the saint 
communicates religious instruction to the monarch, after 
inquiring from him the doctrines which had been previously 
taught to the king by divers priests. 

These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue between 
YiUNYAWALCYA and his wife MaitrAy f, with scarcely a 
variation of a single word except the introduction as above- 
mentioned. The sixth lecture concludes with repeating 
the list of teachers, by whom, successively, this part of 
the Veda was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Vrlhad dranyaca I 
shall only observe, that it is terminated by a list of 
teachers, in which the tradition of it is traced back from 
the son of PAOTillASHi, through forty steps, to Yajnya- 
WALCYA ; and from him, through twelve more, to the sun. 
In copies belonging to the MdcThyandina Sac'hd the list 
ivied, interposing more gradations, with oofisiderable 
difference in the names, from the reciter who speaks in the 
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first person, and his teacher, the son of BHiRADWAjf, op 
to Yajnyawalcya, beyond whom both lists agree. 

The copy belonging to the Cahwa Sdc’hci subjoins a 
further list, stated by the commentators to be common to 
all the Sctchds of the Vdjin, or Vdjasandyi Yajurvedd, and 
to be intended for the tracing of that Veda op to its original 
revelation. It begins from the son of SaNjM, who was 
fifth, descending from Yajnyawalcya, in the lists above- 
mentioned; and it ascends by ten steps, without any men¬ 
tion of that saint, to TtJiU, surnamed CavAsh6yA, who 
had the revelation from Prajapati, and he from Brahme. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurveda , I think it ne¬ 
cessary to remark, that the Indian saint last-mentioned 
(Tura, son of Cavasha) has been named in a former quo¬ 
tation from the Aitareya, as the priest who consecrated 
JANAMEJAYA, son of Paricshit. It might, at the first 
glance, be hence concluded, that he was contemporary with 
the celebrated king who is stated in Hindu history to have 
reigned at the beginning of the Cain age. But, besides 
the constant uncertainty respecting Indian saints, who 
appear and re-appear in heroic history at periods most 
remote, there is in this, as in many other instances of the 
names of princes, a source of confusion and possible error, 
from the recurrence of the same name, with the addition 
even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Purdhas, Paricshit, third 
son of CuRtT, had a son named Janam£jaya; and he 
may be the person hei’e meant, rather than one of the same 
name, who was the great grandson of ARJUNA. 


On the Black Yajurveda. 

The Taittiriya, or black Yajush, is more copious (I 
mean in regard to mantras) than the white Yajush , but 
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less so tlian tlie Rigvida. Its SahMtd, or collection of 
prayers, is arranged in seven books (asJdaca or cdnda ). 
containing from five to eight lectures, or chapters ( acVhydya , 
prasna, or prapalaca ). Each chapter, or lecture, is sub¬ 
divided into sections (anuvdca), which are equally distri¬ 
buted in the third and sixtli books, but unequally in the 
rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by cdndas , is stated in the 
index. In this arrangement, each book ( cdnda ) relates to 
a separate subject; and the chapters (jprasna) comprehended 
in it are enumerated and described. Besides this, in the 
Sanhitd itself, the texts contained in every section are num¬ 
bered, and so are the syllables in each text. 

The first section (anuvdca) in this collection of prayers, 
corresponds with the first section ( candied) in the white 
Yajush* but all the rest differ, and so does the arrange¬ 
ment of the subjects. Many of the topics are indeed alike 
in both Vedas, but differently placed and differently treated. 
Thus the ceremony called Iiajasuya occupies one cdnda, 
corresponding with the eighth prasna of the first book 
(< asldaca ), and is preceded by two cdndas, relative to the 
Vdjapeya and to the mode of its celebration, which occupy 
fourteen sections in the preceding prasna. Consecrated fire 
is the subject of four cdndas, which fill the fourth and fifth 
books. Sacrifice ( [ad'kwara) is noticed in the second and 
third lectures of the first book, and in several lectures of 
the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book, which treats largely on the Jydtishidma including 
the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of the acid 
Asclepias. The AtioamtiVha, Nrtmtd'ha, and Pitrtme’d'ha. 


* Translated in the first Essay ou the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus, with the first verso in each of the three other Vedas. Asiatic 
Researches, vol. v. p. 364. 
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are severally treated of in their places; that is, in the col¬ 
lection of prayers,* * * § and in the second part of this V&lci. 
Other topics, introduced in different places, are numerous *, 
but it would be tedious to specify them at large. 


Among the Rtsliis of the texts I observe no human au¬ 
thors. Nine entire candas, according to the second arrange¬ 
ment indicated by the index, appear to be ascribed to 
Prajapati, or the lord of creatures; as many to Sojua, 
or the moon; seven to Agni, or fire; and sixteen to all 

the gods. Possibly some passages may be allotted by tlio 
commentators to their real authors, though not pointed out 
by the index for the Atrdyi Sacha. 

Several prayers from this V6da have been translated in 
former essay s.*f* Other very remarkable passages have 
occurred, on examining this collection of mantfds 4 The 
following, from the seventh and last book,§ is chosen as a 

wpociuion of the Taittiriya Yajurvdda. Like several before- 

cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the creation; and, 
at the risk of sameness, I select passages relative to that 
topic, on account of its importance in explaining the creed 
of the ancient Hindu religion. The present extract was 
recommended for selection by its allusion to a mythological 
notion, which apparently gave origin to the story of the 
Vardha-avat&ra, and from which an astronomical period, 
entitled Calpa, has perhaps Lecu takea|| 


* The prayers of the MwamJd’ha occur in the concluding sections, 
between the twelfth section of the fourth chapter, and the end of the 
fifth chapter of the seventh and last book. 

t Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

\ I have several complete copies of the text, but only a part of 
the commentary by SAyana. 

§ Book vii, Chapter 1, Section 5. 

|| One of the Calpas, or renovations of the universe, is denomi¬ 
nated Viraha. 
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‘Waters [alone] there were; this world originally was 
water. In it the lord of creation moved, having become 
air: he saw this [earth] ; and upheld it, assuming the form 
of a boar (vardha): and then moulded that [earth], becom¬ 
ing Vl3 wacarmaN, the artificer of the universe. It be¬ 
came celebrated (aprafhata) and conspicuous (jprit'hivi ) ; 
and therefore is that name ( Pnthivi ) assigned to the earth. 

f The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth ; 
and created the gods, the Fams, Rudras , and Adilyas. 
Those gods, addressed the lord of creation, saying, “ How 
can we form creatures V He replied, “ As I created you 
by profound contemplation ( tapas ), so do you seek in devo¬ 
tion (tapas) the means of multiplying creatures.” He gave 
thorn consecrated (Ire, saying, “With this sacrificial lire 
perform devotions.” With it they did perform austerities ; 
and, in one year, framed a single cow. He gave her to the 
Vasus, to the Rudras, and to the A dityas: [successively], 
bidding them “ Guard her.” The Vosus, the Rudras, and 
the Adilyas, [severally] guarded her; and she calved, for 
the Vasus three hundred and thirty-three [calves]; and [as 
many] for the Rudras; and [the same number] for the 
Adilyas: thus was she the thousandth. 

‘ They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to 

direct them in performing a solemn act of religion with a 
thousand [kine for a gratuity]. Ho caused the Fuws to 
sacrifice with the Agnishldma; and they conquered this 
world, and gave it [to the priests] : he caused the Rudras 
to sacrifice with the Uct'hya; and they obtained the middle 
region, and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee] : he caused 
th o Adityas to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; and they ac¬ 
quired that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a 
gratuity].' 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder 
of the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies. 
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at which a thousand cows must be given to the officiating 
priests. 

To the second part of this Veda* belongs an Avanya, 
divided, like the Sanhitd , into lectures ( prasua ), and again 
subdivided into chapters (cinuvdcd), containing texts, or sec¬ 
tions, which are numbered, and in which the syllables 
have been counted. Here also a division by candas , accord¬ 
ing to the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, 
and their corresponding cdndas; relate to religious obser¬ 
vances. The two next constitute three Upanishads ; or, as 
they are usually cited, two; one of wdiicli is commonly 
entitled the Taittiriyaca Upanishad: the other is called 
the Ndray ana } or, to distinguish it from another belong¬ 
ing exclusively to the A tliarvaveda, the great ( [Mahd , or 
Vrihan) Karayana . They are all admitted in collections 
of theological treatises appendant on the Atliawaha ; but 
the last-mentioned is there subdivided into two Upanishads. 

For a further specimen of this YajurvMa, I shall only 
quote the opening of the third and last chapter of the 
Vdruni i or second Taitliriyaca Upanishad , with the intro¬ 
ductory chapter of the first.f 

* BhuIgu, the offspring of Yaru^a, approached his 
father, saying, “ Venerable [father] 1 make known to me 
Bralmne .” Varuna- propounded these: namely, food [or 
body], truth [or life], sight, hearing, mind [or thought], and 
speech: and thus proceeded, “ That whence all beings are 


* The Taittiriya , like other Vedas , has its brahmaiia , and frequent 
quotations from it occur in the commentary on the prayers, and in 
other places. But I have not yet seen a complete copy of this por¬ 
tion of the Indian sacred books. 

f I uae several copies of the entire Aranya, with ISancara’s 
commentary on the Taittiriya Upanishad , and annotations on his gloao 
by AnandajnyAna ; besides separate copies of that, and of the 
Mahan trdyana, and a commentary on the Varutii Upanishad , entitled 
Laghu dipied. 
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produced, that by which they live when born, that towards 
which they tend, and that into which they pass, do thou 
seek, [for] that is Brahme” 

‘ He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and having 
thought profoundly, he recognised food [or body] to be 
Brahme: for all beings are indeed produced from food; 
when born, they live by food; towards food they tend; 
they pass into food. This he comprehended; [but yet 
unsatisfied] he again approached his father Varuna, say¬ 
ing, “Venerable [father] make known to me Brahme” 
Varuna replied, “ Seek the knowledge of Brahme by 
devout meditation: Brahme is profound contemplation.” 

‘ Having deeply meditated, lie discovered breath [or 
life] to be Brahme; for all these beings are indeed pro¬ 
duced from breath; when born, they live by breath ; to¬ 
wards breath they tend ; they pass into breath. This he 
understood: [but] again lie approached his father Varuna, 
saying, “ Venerable [hither] ! make known to me Brahme ” 
Varuna replied, “ Seek him by profound meditation 
Brahme is that.” 

' He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered 
intellect to be Brahme: for all these beings are indeed 
produced from intellect: when born, they live by intellect; 
towards intellect they tend ; and tliej* pass into intellect. 
This ho understood: [but] again he came to his father 
V ARtTNA, saying, “Venerable [father], make known to 
ine Brahme .” Varuna replied, “Inquire by devout con¬ 
templation : profound meditation is Brahme .” 

f He thought deeply; and having thus meditated [with] 
devout contemplation, lie knew Ananda [or felicity] to be 
Brahme : for all these beings are indeed produced from 
pleasure; when born, they live by joy; they tend towards 
happiness; they pass into felicity. 

‘ Such is the science which was attained by BhrIcht, 
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taught by VARTJNA, and founded on the supreme etherial 
spirit. He who knows this, rests on the same support, is 
endowed with [abundant] food, and becomes [a blazing' fire] 
which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections, and great by propitious celebrity. 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the 
Vdruhi Upanishad. I omit the remainder of it. The first 
Taittiriyaca Upanishad opens with the following prayer. 
' May Mitra [who presides over the day], V A HUN A [who 
governs the night], Aryaman [or the regent of the sun 
and of sight], Ixdra [who gives strength], VidHAsrATi 
[who rules the speech and understanding], and Vl.SHNtj’ 
whose step is vast, grant us ease. [I] bow to Brahms. 
Salutation unto thee, O air! Even thou art Brahme, pre¬ 
sent [to our apprehension]. Thee I will call, "present 
Brahme:” thee I will name, "the right one:” thee I will 
pronounce, “ the true one.” May that [ Bvahinc, the 
universal being entitled air], preserve me; may that pre¬ 
serve the teacher: propitious be it.’* 


O/i other Upanishads of the Yajurv6da. 

Among the Sddfds of the Yajurveda, one, entitled 
MaitrdyaM, furnishes an Upanishad which bears the 
same denomination. An abridged paraphrase of it, in 
verse.f shows it to be a dialogue in which a sage, named 
6acayana, communicates to the king, Vrihadrat’iiA, 
theological knowledge derived from another sage, called 
Maitra. 


• I have inserted here, as in other places, between crotchets, such 
illustrations from the commentary as appear requisite to render the 
text intelligible. 

f By ViDvAnAMfA. I have not seen the original. 
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A different Sac ltd of this Vdda, entitled the Oat 1 ha, or 
Cdt'hdca, furnishes an Upanishad bearing that name and 
which is one of those most frequently cited by writers on 
the Vedanta. It is an extract from a 1 Brdlimana, and also 
occurs in collections of Upanishads, appertaining to the 
At'harvana. 

SwetaSwatara, who has given his name to one more 
Sac 1 ltd of the Yajurveda, from which an Upanishad is ex¬ 
tracted * is introduced in it as teaching theology. This 
Upanishad , comprised in six chapters or lectures (ad'hydya), 
is found in collections of theological tracts appertaining to 
the AVharvaveda ; but, strictly, it appears to belong ex¬ 
clusively to the Yajush. 


On the SXmav6da. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the Sdmaveda; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymo¬ 
logy of its name, which indicates, according to the deriva¬ 
tion*}- usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of the 
Vedas in removing sin. The prayers belonging to it are, 
as before observed, composed in metre, and intended to be 
chanted, and their supposed efficacy is tipparently ascribed 
to this mode of uttering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this Veda , 
or of any commentary on it, I can only describe it imper¬ 
fectly, from such fragments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sdmaveda is that 


* In the abridgment of it by VidyAuai^ya, this is the description 
given of the Swetdiwatara Upanishad. 

f From the root sho, convertible into so and sd, and signifying ‘to 
destroy.’ The derivative is expounded as denoting something • which 
destroys sin.’ 
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entitled Archica. It comprises prayers, among which I 
observe many that constantly recur in rituals of Sdmavediya > 
or Gh'handdga priests, and some of which have been 
translated in former essays.* * * § They are here arranged, as 
appears from two copies of the Archica,f in six chapters 
(prapdlaca) subdivided into half chapters, and into sections 
(dasati ) ; ten in each chapter, and usually containing the 
exact number of ten verses each. The same collection of 
prayers, in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is 
distributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the 
Grdmageya gdna. That, at least, is its title in the only 
copy which I have seen. But rituals, directing the same 
prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of Archica 
gdna, among other terms applicable to various modes of 
rhythmical recitation. 

Another portion of the SdmavMa, arranged for chanting, 
bears the title of Aranya gdna. Three copies of it,J which 
seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribution into 
three chapters, which are subdivided into half chapters and 
decades or sections, like the Archica above-mentioned.§ 
But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the 
additions made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers being 


* Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

f One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Samvat. 
This copy exhibits the further title of Ch'handasi Sanhitd. 

J The most ancient of those in iny possession is dated neaily three 
centuries ago, in 1587 Samvat. 

§ This Ara-fiya. comprises .nearly three hundred verses ( sdman ), or 
exactly 290. The Archica contains twice as many, or nearly 600. 
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subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, are 
repeated once or oftener, for the purpose of showing these 
differences, and to most are prefixed the appropriate names 
of the several passages. 

Under the title of Arskaya Brdkmana , I have found 
what seems to be an index of these two portions of the 
Sdmavdda: for the names of the passages, or sometimes 
the initial words, are there enumerated in the same order 
in which they occur in the Grdma geya , or Arckica, fol¬ 
lowed by the Avanya gdna. This index does not, like the 
explanatory tables of the other Vedas , specify the metre of 
each prayer, the deity addressed in it, and the occasion on 
which it should be used, but only the Rtski, or author: 
and, from the variety of names stated in some instances, a 
conclusion may be drawn, that the same texts are ascrib- 
able to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting 
the same prayers are various, and bear different appella¬ 
tions. Thus, the rituals frequently direct certain texts of 
this V&da to be first recited simply, in a low voice accord¬ 
ing to the usual mode of inaudible utterance of the Vidas, 
and then to be similarly chanted in a particular manner, 
under the designation of Archied gdna; showing, however, 
divers variations and exceptions from that mode, under 
the distinct appellation of Anivucta gdna * So, likewise, 
or nearly the same passages, which are contained in the 
Arckica and Grdmacjefya, are arranged in a different order, 
with further variations as to the mode of chanting them, in 
another collection named tho Uka gdna . 

From the comparison and examination of these parts of 
the Sdmavdda, in which, so fur as the collation of them has 


* The Titual, which is the chief authority for this remark, iB ond by 
SAyanAchArya, entitled Yajnyatanira Sud'hdtiid'hi. 
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been carried, the texts appear to be the same, only arranged 
in a different order, and marked for a different mode of 
recitation, I am led to think, that other collections, under 
similar names,* may not differ more widely from the 
Archica and Aranya above-mentioned: and that these 
may possibly constitute the whole of that part of the 
Samaveda, which corresponds to the Sanhitas of other 
Vedas . 

Under the denomination of Brdhmana , which is appro¬ 
priated to the second part or supplement of the Veda 
various works have been received by different schools of 
the Sdmav&la. Four appear to be extant; three of which 
have been seen by me, either complete or in part. One 
is denominated Shadvinda; probably from its containing 
twenty-six chapters. Another is called Adbhuta, or, at 
greater length, Adbhuta Brdhmana . The only portion, 
which I have yet seen, of either, has the appearance of a 
fragment, and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter: 
both names are there introduced, owing, as it should seem, 
to some error; and I shall not attempt to determine which 
of them it really belongs to. A third Brdhmana of this 
Veda is termed Panchavinda; so named, probably, from 
the number of twenty-five chapters comprised in it: and I 
conjecture this to be the same with one in my possession 
not designated by any particular title, but containing that 
precise number of chapters. 

The best known among the Brdhmahas of the 8dma~ 
v4da ? is that entitled Tandya . It was expounded by 


• Sir Houeut Cuamuuus’h copy of tlio Sdmavdda comprised, four 
portions, entitled Qana, the distinct mimes of which, according to the 
list received from him, arc Vigdna Jriid, P’dgana, XJjjdna , and Vitya 
gnu*. The first of these, I suspect to he the Jradya, wriltou in that 
list, JrA a t the last seems to he the same with that which is in my 
copy denominated Vha gdna. 







SayanaciiAryA ; but a fragment of tlie text with his 
commentary, including the whole of the second book 
( panjwd ), ’from the sixth to the tenth lecture, is all that I 
have been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to 
the religious ceremony named Agnishidma . I do not find 
in it, nor in other portions of tlie Sdmaveda before described, 
any passage, which can be conveniently translated as a 
specimen of the style of this Veda . 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Brdhmanas of the 
Sdmavida, I proceed to notice its principal Upanishad , 
which is one of the longest and most abstruse compositions 
bearing that title. 

The Ch’hdnddgya, Upanishad contains eight chapters 
( prapdtaeas) , apparently extracted from some portion of 
the Bvdhmana, in which they are numbered from three to 
ten.* The first and second, not being included in the 
Upanishad , probably relate to religious ceremonies. Tlie 
chapters are unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sec¬ 
tions; amounting, iu all, to more than a hundred and fiftv'. 

A gieat part of the Ch hdnddgya^ is in a didactic fori^u* 
including however, like most of the other Upan-ishods, 
several dialogues. The beginning of one, between Sa^at- 
CtJMARA and Naked A, which occupies the whole of the 
seventh chapter,J has already been quoted. The preced¬ 
ing chapter consists of two dialogues between Swf rACETtr, 
grandson of Aruna, and his own father, TJddaMCA the 
son of Aru^A. These had been prepared in the fifth 


* I have ueverul copies of the text, with the gloof Sancara, 
nnd annotations on it hy An\nd \jNv.<NAfmu; lunula" the notes of 
V yAsat/iit'ua on a commentary by AkaNDAti'rt’ha 

f J t m author, indicated by YvAsATfn i’iia, ia HA fAGI d VA - 
} That ia, tlio Hovcnth of the extract which co istitutcs this ITptmi* 
s’tiJ; but the ninth, according to the inode of numbering the chapter# 
in the book, whence it ia taken. 
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chapter, where PravAhana, son of JfVALA, convicts 
^wfsTAcfiTir of ignorance in theology: and where that 
conversation is followed by several other dialogues, inter¬ 
mixed with successive references for instruction. The fourth 
chapter opens with a story respecting Jana^ruti, grand¬ 
son of PtJTRA ; and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, 
between human beings, are interspersed with others in which 
the interlocutors are either divine or imaginary persons. The 
eighth or last chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in 
a conference between PrAjapati and Indra. 

I shall here quote, from this Upanishaclj a single dialogue 
belonging to the fifth chapter. 

f PraciiLnasala, son of Upamanyu, Satyayajnya, 
issue of Pulusha, Indradyumna offspring of Biial- 
LAVI, JANA descendant of SarcaracSiiya, and VudilA 
sprung from A3\vatara3wa, being all persons deeply 
conversant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
■meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, “What is, 
Pur soul '( and who is Brahme V* 

’These venerable persons reflected, “UddAlACA, the 
son of Arui&a, is well acquainted with the universal soul: 
let us immediately go to him” They went: but he 
reflected, “These great and very learned persons will ask 
me; and I shall not [be able] to communicate the whole 
[which they inquire]: I will at once indicate to them 
another [instructor].” He thus addressed them, “A&wa- 
pATI, the son of CficAYA, is well acquainted with the 
universal Soul; let us now go to him.” 

“They all went; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused 
due honours J * )0 be shown to them respectively; and, next 
morning, civilly dismissed them; [but, observing that they 
staid, and did 10 t accept his presents,] he thus spoke: 
“In my dorninio. 1Sj there is no robber; nor miser; no 
drunkard ; nor any 01l0 neglectful of a consecrated hearth; 
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none ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence 
[can you have been aggrieved] V 1 [Ay they did not state 
a complaint, lie thus proceeded:] “ I must be asked, O 
venerable men! [for what you desire]. [Finding, that 
they made no request, lie went on:] “ As much as I shall 
bestow on each officiating priest, so much will I also give 
to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” They answered: 
“ It is indeed requisite to inform a person of the purpose 
of a visit. Thou well knowest the universal soul ; com¬ 
municate that knowledge unto us.” He replied; “To¬ 
morrow I will declare it to you.” Perceiving his drift, 
they, next day, attended him, bearing [like pupils] logs of 
firewood. Without bowing to them, lie thus spoke :— 

<f Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of 
Upama^yu V 9 " Heaven,” answered he, “ O venerable 
king!” “ Splendid is that [portion of the] universal self, 
which thou dost worship as the soul: therefore, in thy 
family, is seen [the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn* 
expressed, and prepared, [for religious rites] ; thou dost 
consume food [as a blazing fire]; and thou dost view a 
[son or other] beloved object. Whoever worships this for 
the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, contemplates a 
beloved object, and finds roligious occupations in his family* 
But this is [only] the head of the soul. Thy head had been 
lost,” added the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He now turned to Satyayajnya, the son of Pulusha, 
saying, “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen¬ 
dant of PrAc h iN ay6c» a V 7 “ The sun,” answered he, 
“O venerable king!” “Varied is that [portion of the] 
universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul; and, 
therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen; a 
car yoked with mares, and treasure, together with female 
slaves, surround thee; thou dost consume food, and con¬ 
template a pleasing object. Whoever worships this, for 
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the universal soul, has the samo enjoyments, and finds 
religious occupations in his family. But this is only the 
eye of soul. Thou hadst been blind/’ said the king, 
“hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He next addressed Htdradytjmx'A, the son of Bital- 
LAVI: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant 
of Vyaghrapad.” “ Air,” replied he, “ 0 venerable 
king !” “Diffused is that portion of the universal self 
which thou dost worship as the soul; numerous offerings 
reach thee; many tracts of cars follow thee: thou dost 
centime food: thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever 
worships this, for the universal soul, enjoys food and con¬ 
templates a beloved object: and has religious occupations 
in his family. But this is only the breath of soul. Thy 
breath had expired/’ said the king, “ liadst thou not come 
to me.” 

‘ He next interrogated Jana, the son of &arcaracshya : 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of SarcA- 
rAcshya V 1 “ The etlierial element/’ said he, “ O vene¬ 
rable king!” “Abundant is that universal self, whom 
thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise 
dost abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume 
food : thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships 
this, for the universal soul, consumes food, and sees a 
beloved object: and has religious occupations in his family. 
But this is only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had cor¬ 
rupted,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He afterwards inquired of VtTDiLA, the son of ASwa- 
TArASwA : “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O 
descendant of VyAghrapAD ?” “ Water,” said he “ O 

venerable king'.” “ Rich is that universal self, whom thou 
dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, art thou opulent 
and thriving. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest a 
favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 







soul, partakes of similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear 
an object, and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this is only the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had 
burst,” said the king, “ liadst thou not come to me.” 

'Lastly, he interrogated Uddalaca, the son of Aru^a. 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
G6tama “The earth,” said he, “O venerable king!” 
“ Constant is that universal self, whom thou dost worship 
as the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with 
offspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume food; thou 
viewest a favourite object. "Whoever worships this, foi*the 
universal soul, shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved 
an object, and lias religious occupations in his family. But 
this forms only the feet of the soul. Thy feet had been 
lame,” said the king, “ liadst thou not come to me.” 

f He thus addressed them [collectively]: “You consider 
this universal soul, as it were an individual being; and you 
partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who worships, as 
the universal soul, that which is known by its [manifested] 
portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], enjoys nou- 
1 ishment in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls: his head 
is splendid, like that of this universal soul; his eye is 
similarly varied; his breath is equally diffused; his trunk 
is no less abundant; his abdomen is alike full; and his feet 
are the earth; his breast is the altar; his hair is the sacred 
grass; his heart, the household fire; his mind, the conse¬ 
crated flame ; and his mouth, the oblation. 

1.he food, which first reaches him, should bo solemnly 
offered: and the first oblation, which he makes, he should 
present with these words: “Be this oblation to breath 
efficacious.” Thus breath is satisfied; and, in that, the eye 
is satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in the 
sun, the sky is gratified; and, in the sky, heaven and the 
sun, and whatever is dependant, become replete: and after 
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that, he himself [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring 
and cattle; with vigour proceeding from food, and splendour 
arising from holy observances.* 

" But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unac¬ 
quainted with the universal sold, acts in the same manner, 
as one who throws live coals into ashes: while he, who 
presents an oblation, possessing that knowledge, has made 
an offering in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As the 
tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily kindles ; 
so are all the faults of that man consumed. He, who 
knows this, has only presented an oblation to the universal 
soul, even though he knowingly give the residue to a Chdh- 
Mla. For, on this point, a text is [preserved]: “As, in 
this world, hungry infants press round their mother; so do 
all beings await the holy oblation: they await the holy 
oblation.” 

Another Upanishad of the Sdmaveda belongs to the 
Sdo’hd of the Talavacdras. It is called, the “ Cene'shita,” 
or “ Clua" Upanishad, from the word, or words, with which 
it opens: and, as appears from SancarA’s commentary,f 
this treatise is the ninth chapter (ad’hydya) of the work, 
from which it is extracted. It is comprised in four sections 
(p'lmMa). The form is that of a dialogue between instruc¬ 
tors and their pupils. The subject is, as in other Upanishdds, 
a disquisition on abstruse and mystical theology. I shall 
not make any extract from it, but proceed to describe the 
fourth and last ViidCL 


• Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, bo 
presented to other inspirations of air, aro here omitted for the enko 
of brevity. The taking of a mouthful, by an orthodox Hindu 
theologian, ie considered as an efficacious oblation: and denominated 
J*r d n ign i fui t ra. 

•f I ha c 6 aHcaha's gloss, with the illustrations of his annotator, 
and the ample commentary of Crish^nanda : besides a separate 
glosi, with annotations, oil the similar Upanishad belonging to the 
/U'harvav^da, 
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On the At , iiarva-v£da. 


The Sanhitd , or collection of prayers and invocations, 
belonging to the Atharvana, is comprised in twenty books 
( cdhda ), subdivided into sections ( cinuvdco ,), hymns (vticta), 
and verses (rich). Another mode of division by chapters 
(prapdtacd ) is also indicated. The number of verses is 
stated at GO 15 ; the sections exceed a hundred ; and the 
hymns amount to more than seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearty. 

A passage from this Vdda was quoted by Sir W. Jones 
in his essay on the literature of the Hindus ;* and a version 
of it was given, as a specimen of the language and style of 
the At'harva'faa. That passage comprises the whole of the 
forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book.f In the begin¬ 
ning of the same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the 
sixth) which is almost word for word the same with that, 
which has been before cited from the thirty-first chapter of 
the white I ajusli-l Some of the verses are indeed trans¬ 
posed, and here and there a word differs: for example, it 
opens by describing the primeval man ( pumsha ) with a 
thousand aims, instead of a thousand heads. The purport 
is, nevertheless, the same ; and it is needless, therefore," to 
insert a version of it in this place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 317 . 

f Sir W. Jonrs cites it, as from the first hook ; I suspect that in 
Colonel Pourn’s copy, the nineteenth book might lUxnd first i r /the 
volume. It Joes so, in Generul Mabtinb’s transcirpt, though the 
colophon be correct. I have another, and very complete, copy of tin 
Veda. General Mahtine’s, which I also possess, is defective Co| ." 
taining only the ten first and the two last books. An ancient fragmc* t 
also in my possession, does not extend beyond the sixth. 

| Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 
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order, beginning with Crttticd: and seems to refer the 
solstice to the end of A$leshd, or beginning of Maghd. I 
call it an important passage; first, because it shows, that 

the introduction of the twenty-eightli asterism is as ancient 
as the At'harva-veda; and, secondly, because it authorises 
a presumption, that the whole ot that Vddct, like this parti¬ 
cular hymn, may have been composed when the solstice 
was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of Aslesha* 
and the origin of the Zodiac was placed at the beginning of 
Critticd. On the obvious conclusion, respecting the age 
of the Veda , I shall enlarge in another place. 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is 
mentioned by. Sir W. Jones, f occurs in the fourth section 
of the nineteenth book. It is indeed a tremendous in¬ 
cantation; especially three suotas, or hymns, which are 
numbered 28, 29, and 30. A single line will be a sufficient 
specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there is much 


sameness. 

‘Destroy, O sacred grass,J my foes; exterminate my 
enemies; annihilate all those, who hate me, O precious 
gem!’ 

The Atharva-vtda, as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that Veda ; since it also contains a great number of prayers 
for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, like the 
other Vedas, numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to 
be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting 
sueb as are named Yajnya. 


• The middle of AiUsU, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and its 
end, when they are twenty-eight equal portions, give the same p ace 
for the colure. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 348. 

J DarLha, Pou, Cynosuroidee. 
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The Gdpath'a Brdhmaha appears to belong to the se¬ 
cond part of this Veda. Not having seen a commentary, 
nor an index, of this work, I can only speak of it from a 
copy in my possession: this contains five chapters (prcipd- 
taca ), with the date of the transcript* and name of the 
transcriber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colo¬ 
phon at the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gdpat'lia Brdhma'ha traces the 
origin of the universe from Brahme; and it appears from 
the fourth section of this chapter, that At’hArvan is con¬ 
sidered as a Prajdpati appointed by Brahme to create and 
protect subordinate beings. 

In the fifth chapter, -several remarkable passages, iden¬ 
tifying the primeval person (purusha) with the year (samvat- 
sara), convey marked allusions to the calendar, hi one 
place (the fifth section), besides stating the year to contain 
twelve or thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that 
period is pursued to 3G0 days; and, thence, to 10,800 mu- 
hurt as, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the 
At'karva-vdda, consisting of the theological treatises, en¬ 
titled Upanishads, which are appendant on it. They are 
computed at fifty-two: but this number is completed by 
reckoning, as distinct Upanishads, different parts of a single 
tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, 
together with six of those before described as appertaining 
to other Vedas, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
Vedanta .*f* Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted. 


♦ It ia dated at Afal'hurd, in the year ( Sa?nvat ) 1732. 
t Ihe Cciict and Ch'handogya from the Sdmaveda; the Frihad 
draAyaca and fidvdsya from the white Yajush , and the Taittirh a, 
from the black Yajush ; the Aitareya from the KigvJda ; and^the 
Cat'ha, Prasna, MiMaea, and MdAducya from the At'harvana To 
these should be added, the Nr:si?iha tdpaniya. 
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It may be here proper to explain what is meant by 
Upaniahad. In dictionaries, this term is made equivalent 
to Rchesya, which signifies mystery. This last term is, in 
fact, frequently employed by Menu, and other ancient 
authors, where the commentators understand Gpanishads 
to be meant. But neither the etymology, nor the accepta¬ 
tion, of the word, which is now to be explained, has any 
direct connexion with the idea of secrecy, concealment, or 
mystery. Its proper meaning, according to San c aka, 
Sayana, and all the commentators, is divine science or 
the knowledge of God: and, according to the same autho¬ 
rities, it is equally applicable to theology itself, and to a 
book in which this science is taught. Its derivation is 
from the verb sad (< shad-lri] ), to destroy, to move, or to 
weary, preceded by the prepositions upa near, and ni con¬ 
tinually, or nis certainly. The sense, properly deducible 
from this etymology, according to the different explanations 
given by commentators, invariably points to the know¬ 
ledge of the divine perfections, and to the consequent 
attainment of beatitude through exemption from passions.* 
The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded 
on the Upaniahads.f Those, which have been before de¬ 
scribed, have been shown to be extracts from the Veda. 
The rest are also considered oa appertaining to the Indian 
scripture: it does not, however, clearly appear, whether 
they are detached essays or have been extracted from a 
Brdhmana of the At’harva-vMa. I have not found any 
of them in the Sdnhitd of the Alharvaha, nor in the 
Go pallia Brdkmana. 


• Samara, and AmaN» 1 «»aua on the VrUnd Aratyaca, a S also 
the commentaries on other Upanishud*, especially Sancara on the 
CAVhnca. Other authors concur in assigning the same accepts . H 
And etymology, to the word : they vary, only, in the mode of 
ciliflg the derivation with the sense. 

f it is expressly 80 ttflitmed in the PcUdfila sard, 
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In the best copies of the fifty-two Upanishads ,* the first 
fifteen are stated to have been taken from the Saunaciyas , 
whose Sacha seems to be the principal one of the AVharva- 
vedct. The remaining thirty-seven appertain to various 
Sachds, mostly to that of the Paippalddis : but some of 
them, as will be shown, are borrowed from other Tec /as. 

The Muhdaca , divided into six sections unequally dis¬ 
tributed in two parts, is the first Ujmnishad of the At'har- 
vaha; and is also one of the most important, for the doc¬ 
trines which it contains. It has been fully illustrated by 
Sancara, whose gloss is assisted by the annotations of 
Anandajnyana. The opening of this Vpanishad , com¬ 
prising the whole of the first section, is here subjoined* 

' Brahma was first of the gods, framer of the uni¬ 
verse, guardian of the world. He taught the knowledge 
of God, which is the foundation of all science, to his 
eldest son At’harva. That holy science, which BraiimA 
revealed to At’harvan,-{- was communicated by him to 
Angir, who transmitted it to Satyavaha, the descendant 
of Bharadwaja ; and this son of Bharadwaja im¬ 
parted the traditional science to Angiras* 

‘Saunaca, or the son of Sunaca, a mighty house¬ 
holder, addressing Angiras with due respect, asked, 

“What is it, O venerable sage, through which, when 
known, this universe is understood ?” 

‘To him the holy personage thus replied: “Two sorts 



♦ I possess an cxcollcut copy, which corresponds with one tran¬ 
scribed for Mr. Blaqvihre, from a similar collection of Upanishads 
belonging to the Jute Sir W. Jones. In two other copies, which I 
also obtained at Benares, the arrangement differs, and several Upa¬ 
nishads are inserted, the genuineness of which is questionable ; while 
Others are admitted, which belong exclusively to the Yajurvcda 

f Sancaba remarks, that At’hauva, or At’harvan, may’ have 
been the first creature, in one of the many modeB of creation, which 
have been practised by BrahmA. 
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of science must be distinguished; as they, who know God, 
declare: the supreme science, and another. This other is 
the Rzgveda , the Yajurvedct, the Sctmaveda, the At'havva- 
veda ;* the rules of accentuation, the lites of religion, 
grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, 
prosody, and astronomy: also the Itihascc and Picvctnct ; 
and logic, with the rules of interpretation, and the system 
of moral duties. 

“But the supreme science is that, by which this impe¬ 
rishable [nature] is apprehended; invisible [or impercep¬ 
tible, as is that nature]: not to be seized; not to be de¬ 
duced; devoid of colour; destitute of eyes and ears; with¬ 
out hands or feet, yet ever variously prevading all: minute, 
unalterable; and contemplated by the wise for the source 
of beings. 

“As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread]; as 
plants sprout on the earth; as hairs grow on a living 
person : so is this universe, here, produced from the unpe¬ 
rishable nature. By contemplation, the vast one germi¬ 
nates ; from him food [or body] is produced; and thence, 

successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, and 
immortality arising from [good] deeds. The omniscient is 
profound contemplation, consisting in the knowledge ol 
him, who knows all: and, from that, the [manifested] vast 
one, as well as names, forms, and food, proceed: and this 
is truth.” 

The Praina, which is the second Upanishad, and equally 
important with the first, consists, like it, of six sections; 
and lias been similarly interpreted by 6At?CARA and Bala- 
ciusHNA.f In tliis dialogue, SuceSa, the son of Buauad- 


• Meaning the prayers contained in 
theology. 

\ I have several copies of the text, 
Ujoanishads. 


the four Vr'das, disjoined from 
besides commentaries on both 
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waja, Satyacama, descended from Sivj, Sauryayani, 
a remote descendant of the sun, but belonging to the family 
of Oaroa, Causalya, surnamed ASwalayaxa, or son 
of Aswala, Vaidarbhi of the race of BhrIgu, together 
with Caband’iu, surnamed Catyayana, or descendant 
of Catya, are introduced as seeking the knowledge of 
theology, and applying to Pippalada for instruction. 
They successively interrogate him concerning the origin of 
creatures, the nature of the gods, the union of life with 
body, and the connexion of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upanishads (from the 3d to the 
11th) are of inferior importance, and have been left unex¬ 
plained by the writers on the Vedanta, because they do 
not directly relate to the SdrtTctca, or theological doctrine re¬ 
specting the soul.* They are enumerated in the margin.f 

J he dfdhiuci/a follows, and consists of four parts, each 
constituting a distinct Upanishad. This abstruse treatise, 
comprising the most material doctrines of the Veddnta, has 
been elucidated by the labours of GaudApada, and SAN¬ 
GARA. Gaudapada’s commentary is assisted by the notes 

of Anandaghu. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first thirteen 
(from tho Kith to the 28th) have been loft uncommented by 
the principal expounders of tho Veddnta, for a reason before- 
mentioned. The names of these Upanishads will be found 
in the subjoined note.J 


# This reason is assigned by the annotator on Sancaha’s gloss at 
the beginning of his notes ou the MuAdaca Upanishad . 

t 3tl Brahmc-vidyd. 4th Cshuricd. 5th Chtticd. 6th and 7th 
At'harva+iiras . 8th Garbha. 9th Mahd. 10th Brahma. \\ih Prd- 

Adgnihoira. 

t 16th Ntla-rudra. 17th tfdda-vindu. 18th Brahmc-vindu. 19th 
Amrita-vindu . 20 th D'hydna-vindu. 2lBt Tejrf-vindu. ‘22d Y6 

sieshd. 23d Ydga-tatwa. 24th Sannydsa, 25th AruAiya or AruAi - 
yd§a. 26th CaAVhairuti . 27th PiAda. 28th Atmd % 
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The following six from (from the 29th to the 34th,) con¬ 
stitute the Nnsinha Tdpaniya ; five of them compose the 
Purva Tdpaniya, or first part of the Upanishad so called ; 
and the last, and most important, is entitled Uttara 
Tdpaniya. It has been expounded by Gaudapada, as 
the first part (if not the whole Upanishad) has been by 
SAXCARA.* The object of this treatise appears to be the 
identifying of nisi Nil A with all the gods: but, so far as I 
comprehend its meaning (for I have not sufficiently examined 
it to pronounce confidently on this point,) the fabulous incai- 
nation of Vishnu, in the shape of a vast lion, does not seem 
to be at all intended ; and the name of NiusiNiia is applied 
to the divinity, with a superlative import, but with no appa¬ 
rent allusion to that fable. 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second 
parts of the Cdthaca, or Valli, or Gat’havalli (for the name 
varies in different copies). It belongs properly to the Ta- 
jnrndda on before mentioned; hut it is usually cited from 
the At’hai'vana ; and has been commented, as appertaining 
to this Veda, by 6ANGARA, and by Balachisuna.+ 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli; but 
constituting two chapters {ail hyctya), denominated Pili - 
va-valli and Uttara-valli. The dialogue is supported by 
Mrtiyii, or death, and the prince Nachicetas, whom bis 
father, VAjaSravasa, consigned to Yam A, being provoked 
by the boy’s importunately asking him, (through zeal, how- 


♦ I Lave several copies of the text, and of Gau6apAda t s commen¬ 
tary ; with a single transcript of Sancara’s gloss on the five first of 
the treatises entitled Tapaniya. 

f The commentary of £ancara is, as usual, concise and perspi¬ 
cuous c and that of BXlacrishwa, copious but clear. Besides their 
commentaries, and several copies of the text, together with a para¬ 
phrase by VidyA.tiab'ya, I have found this Upanishad forming a 
chapter in a BrdhmaU, which is marked as belonging to the Sima-. 

and which l conjecture to be the Fanchavinia Brdhmada of 
that Vdda . 
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ever, for the success of a sacrifice performed to ensure uni¬ 
versal conquest,) “ to whom wilt thou give me ?” Yama 
receives Nachic£tas with honour, and instructs him in 
theology, by which beatitude and exemption from worldly 
sufferings may be attained, through a knowledge of the true 
nature of the soul, and its identity with the Supreme Being. 
The doctrine is similar to that of other principal Upanishads. 

The Ceneshita , or Gena Upanisliad , is the thirty-seventh 
of the At'harvana , and agrees, almost word for word, with 
a treatise bearing the same title, and belonging to a Sdc'hd 
of the Sdmaveda. SancarA has, however, written sepa¬ 
rate commentaries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their 
different interpretations.* Both commentaries have, as 
usual, been annotated. 

A short Upanisliad, entitled Xdrdyana, is followed by 
two others (39 th and 40th), which form the first and second 
parts of the Vrihan tfdrdya'iia. This corresponds, as before 
mentioned, with an Upanisliad, bearing tho same title, and 
terminating the Aranya of the Taittiriya Yajurvida. 

On the three subsequent Upanishads I shall offer no 
remarks; they have not been commented among such as 

relate to the Veddnta ; and I have not ascertained whence 

they are extracted.-f- 

Under the name of Ananda/valU and BhHguvalli, two 
Upanishads follow (44th and 45th), which have been 
already noticed as extracts from the Aranya of the black 
Yajush, distinguished by the titles of Taittiriya and Vdruni. 

The remaining seven Upanishads\ are unexplained by 


* Here, as in other instances, I speak from copies in my possession 

f Their titles are, list Sartt'Apunishutsdra. «l2d Uansa. And 43d 
Parama hunsa. 

J 46th Garuda. 47th CMgnurudra . 48th and 49th Pdma tfyanlya, 
first and second parts. 50th Caivalya. . 51st Jdbala. 52d Asrama. 
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commentators on the Vedanta . They are, indeed, suffi¬ 
ciently easy, not to require a laboured interpretation : but 
there is room to regret the want of an ancient commentary, 
which might assist in determining whether these Upanishads 
be genuine. The reason of this remark will be subsequently 
explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the 
other works, which have been here described, I think it 
nevertheless proper to state some of the reasons, on which 
my belief of their authenticity is founded. It appears neces¬ 
sary to do so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the Vtfdas to be forgeries* 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading 
the principal Vedas ifi superstitious modes, tends to preserve 
the genuine text. Copies, prepared for such modes of 
recital, are spread in various parts of India , especially Be¬ 
nares, Jeyenagar, and the banks of the Gdddveri . Inter¬ 
polations and forgeries have become impracticable since this 
usage has been introduced: and the Rigveda, and both 
the Yajushes , belonging to the several Sac'kds, in which 
that custom has been adopted, have been, therefore, long 
safe from alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas, also tends to ensure the purity of the text; since 
the subject and length of each passage are therein specified. 
The index, again, is itself secured from alteration by more 
than one exposition of its meaning, in the form of a per¬ 
petual commentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned 
in India, that no book is altogether safe from changes and 
interpolations until it have been commented: but when once 
a gloss has been published, no fabrication could afterwards 


Mr. Pinkerton, in his Modern Geography, Vol. H. 
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succeed ; because the perpetual commentary notices every 
passage, and, in general, explains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vedas themselves exist, which tes¬ 
tify the authenticity of the text. Some are stated to have 
been composed in early times: I shall not, however, rely on 
any but those to which I can with certainty refer. I have 
fragments of Uvata’s gloss; the greatest part of Sayana’s 
on several Vedas; and a complete one by MaiiId’iiaka on 
a singlo Veda. I also possess nearly the whole of Sakcara’s 
commentary on the Upanishads ; and a part of Gar- 
idapadA’S ; with others, by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured 
by a crowd of annotators, whose works expound every 
passage in the original gloss; and whose annotations aro 
again interpreted by others. This observation is particu¬ 
larly applicable to the most important parts of the Vedas, 
which, as is natural, are the most studiously and elaborately 
explained. 

The Niructa , with its copious commentaries on the obso¬ 
lete words and passages of scripture, further authenticates 
the accuracy of the text, as there explained. The references 
and quotations, in those works, agree with the text of the 
Vedas, as we now find it. 

The grammar of the Sansorfl language contains rules 

applicable to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The 
many and voluminous commentaries on that, and on other 
parts of the grammar, abound in examples cited from the 
Vedas: and here, also, the present text is consonant to 
those ancient quotations. 

Philosophical works, especially the numerous commen¬ 
taries on the aphorisms of the Mimdnsd and Vdddnta 
illustrate and support every position advanced in them, by 
ample quotations from the Vedas. The object of the Mi- 
m&nsd is to establish the cogency of precepts contained in 
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scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpretation; and, 
for the same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which a sys¬ 
tem of logic is deducible. The object of the Viddnta is to 
illustrate the system of mystical theology taught by the 
supposed revelation, and to show its application to the en¬ 
thusiastic pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical 
intercourse with the divinity. Both are closely connected 
with the Vedas: and here, likewise, the authenticity of the 
text is supported by ancient references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors,* 

on religious ceremonies, contaiu, in every line, references to 
passages of the Vedas. Commentaries on these aphorisms 
cite the passages at greater length. Separate treatises 
also interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ki- 
tuals, some ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of 
the ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to be recited 
at the various religious rites for which they are formed. 
Such rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are 
constantly observed, but for others which are rarely prac¬ 
tised ; and even for such as have been long since disused. 
In all, the passages taken from the Vidas agree with the 
text of the general compilation. 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and 
the copious digests and compilations from their works, fre¬ 
quently refer to the Vidas; especially on those points of 
the law which concern religion. Here also the references 
are consistent with the present text of the Indian scripture. 


♦ The Sutras of A^walAyana, SAnc’hyAyana, Bacdd’iiAyana, 
CAtyAyana, LAI-Ayana, G6biiila, Afastamba &c. 

Thef-e, appertaining to various &dc'has of the f^edas, constitute the 
cal pa, or uyntem of religious observances. 1 have hero enumerated a 
few only. The list might be much enlarged, from my own collection ; 
and still more so, from quotations by various compilers : for the origi¬ 
nal works, and their commentaries, as well as compilations from 
them, are very numerous. 
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Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vidas illus¬ 
trations of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts.* 
These quotations are found to agree with the received text 
of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch 
of literature studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so 
far as it relates to the calendar, has frequent occasion for 
reference to the Vidas, Medical writers sometimes cite 
them; and even annotators on profane poets occasionally 
refer to this authority, in explaining passages which contain 
allusions to the sacred text. 

Even the writings of the heretical sects exhibit quotations 
from the Vidas. I have met with such in the books of the 
Jainas, unattended by any indication of their doubting the 
genuineness of the original, though they do not receive its 
doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency .-j- 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing 
or consulting the works of various authors, I have found 
perpetual references to the Vedas , and have frequently veri¬ 
fied the quotations. On this ground I defend the authentic 
text of the Indian scripture, as it is now extant; and 
although the passages which I have so verified are few, 
compared with the great volume of the Vidas, yet I have 
sufficient grounds to argue, that no skill in the nefarious 
arts of forgery and falsification, could be equal to the 


* A work entitled Nili manjari is an instance of this mode of treat¬ 
ing inoral subjects. 

f The iatapat'ha Brdhmatia, especially the 14th book, or Fnhad 
araiiyaca, is repeatedly cited, with exact references to the number® of 
thu chapters and sections, in a fragment of a treatise by a Juina 
author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. Spbkb, among 
other fragments collected by the late Capt. Hoarb, aud purchased 
at the sale of that gentleman’s library. 
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arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree with tho 
very numerous citations, pervading thousands of volumes, 
composed on diverse subjects, in every branch of literature, 
and dispersed through the various nations of Hindus, inhabit¬ 
ing Hindustan and the JDekhin. 

If any part of what is now received as the Veda, cannot 
stand the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as 
at least doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts 
as cannot be fully confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be 
either received with caution, or be set aside as questionable. 
I shall point out parts of the fourth Vecla, which I consider 
to be in this predicament. But, with the exceptions now 
indicated, the various portions of the Vedas, which have 
been examined, are as yet free from such suspicion ; and, 
until they are impeached by more than vague assertion, 
have every title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, 
which (however little deserving of it) have been long held 
in reverence by the Hindus. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, 
who are inclined to dispute the whole of Indian literature, 
and to consider it all as consisting of forgeries, fabricated 
within a few years, or, at best, in the last few ages. This 
appears to be grounded on assertions and conjectures, 
which were inconsiderately hazarded, and which have been 
eagerly received, and extravagantly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must 
not be hastily condemned as a forgery, because, on exami¬ 
nation, it appears not to have been really written by the 
person, whose name is usually coupled with quotations from 
it. For if the very work itself show that it does not pur¬ 
port to be written by that person, the safe conclusion is, 
that it was never meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the 
two principal codes of Hindu law are usually cited as 
Menu's and YajnyawALCYA’s: but in the codes them- 
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selves, those are dialogists, not authors: and the best 
commentators expressly declare that these institutes were 
written by other persons than AJEnu and YAjNYAWALCYA.* 
The Surya SidcVhdnta is not pretended to have been writ¬ 
ten by Meya : but he is introduced as receiving instruction 
from a partial incarnation of the Sun ; and their conversation 
constitutes a dialogue, which is recited by another person 
in a different company. The text of the Sdnc’hya philoso¬ 
phy, from which the sect of Budd’ha seems to have bor¬ 
rowed its doctrines, is not the work of Capila himself, 
though vulgarly ascribed to him;*but it purports to be 
composed by l&WARA Crishna; and he is stated to have 
received the doctrine mediately from CAPILA, through 
successive teachers, after its publication by PanciiA&ic’ha, 
who had been himself instructed by Astjri, the pupil of 
Capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious : they abound 
in every branch of science. Among works, the authors of 
which are unknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are 
vulgarly ascribed to some celebrated name, many contain 
undisguised evidence of a more modern date. Such are those 
parts of Purdnas in which the prophetic style is assumed, 
because they relate jto events posterior to the age of the 
persons who are speakers in the dialogue. Thus Budd’hA is 
mentioned under various names in the Matsya, Vishnu, 
Bhdgavata, Gctruda , Nrisinha, and other Purdnas . I 
must not omit to notice, that 6ancarachArya, the great 
commentator on the abstrusest parts of the Vedas, is cele¬ 
brated, in the VHkad d'harma purdha,f as an incarna- 


• VijnyAnay6qt, also named VijnyAn6$wara, who commented 
the institutes which bear the name of YAjnyawalcya, states the 
text to be an abridgment by a different author. 

f In the 78th chapter of the 2d part. This is the Purdiia men¬ 
tioned by me with doubt in a former essay, (Asiatic Researches. V ol. 
v. p. 53.) I have since procured a copy of it. 
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of ViSHtfu; and Gattdapada is described, in tlie 
Sancarcc vijeya, as the pupil of Sue a the son of VyAsa * 

I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes 
committed; or that books are not counterfeited, in whole 
or in part. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Blaquiere, and myself, 
have detected interpolations. Many greater forgeries have 
been attempted: some have for a time succeeded, and been 
ultimately discovered: in regard to others, detection has 
immediately overtaken the fradulent attempt. A conspicu¬ 
ous instance of systematic fabrication, by which Captain 
WilfoRD was for a time deceived, has been brought to 
light, as has been fully stated by that gentleman. But 
though some attempts have been abortive, others may 
doubtless have succeeded. I am myself inclined to adopt 
an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, who con¬ 
sider the celebrated Sri Bhdgavata as the work of a gram¬ 
marian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years 
ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of which I 
shall have likewise occasion to notice, the learned among 
the Hindus have resisted the impositions that have been 
attempted. Many others might be stated, where no impo¬ 
sition has been either practised or intended. In Europe, 
as well as in the East, works are often published anony¬ 
mously, with fictitious introductions: and diverse compo¬ 
sitions, the veal authors of which are not known, have, on 
insufficient grounds, been dignified with celebrated names. 
To such instances, which are frequent everywhere, the im¬ 
putation of forgery does not attach. 



* If this were not a fable, the real age of VyAba might ho hence 
ascertained; and, consequently, the period when the Vedas were 
arranged in their present form. G6vindanAt’iia, the instructor of 
>3 a n c aba. is staled to have been the pupil of Gau£>apAda ; and. ac¬ 
cording to the traditions generally received in the peninsula of India, 
Sancaiia lived little more than eight hundred years ago. 
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In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been committed, 
both in ancient and modern times. The poems ascribed 
to Orpheus, are generally admitted not to have been 
composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever existed. Nani, 
or Annius, of Viterbo , is now universally considered as 
an impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publica¬ 
tion, and of himself, by some among the learned of his 
age. In our own country, and in recent times, literary- 
frauds have been not unfrequent. But a native of India, 
who should retort the charge, and argue from a few in¬ 
stances, that the whole literature of Europe, which is held 
ancient, consists of modern forgeries, would be justly cen¬ 
sured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole 
literature of India, Even Father Hardouin, when he 
advanced a similar paradox respecting the works of ancient 
writers, excepted some compositions of Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country as every where else, to be 
guarded against literary impositions. But doubt and sus¬ 
picion should not be carried to an extreme length. Some 
fabricated works, some interpolated passages, will be de¬ 
tected by the sagacity of critics in the progress of researches 
into the learning of the east: but the greatest part of the 
books, received by the learned among the Hindus, will 
assuredly be found genuine. I do not doubt that the 
Vedas, of which an account has been here given, will 
appear to be of this description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that 
they are the same compositions, which, under the same 
title of Veda, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds 
if not thousands, of years. I think it probable, that they 
were compiled by Dwaipayana, the person who is said to 
have collected them, and who is thence sumamed Vyasa, 

H 2 
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or the compiler. I can perceive no difficulty in admitting, 
that those passages which are now ascribed to human 
authors, either as the Rzshis , or as the reciters of the text, 
were attributed to the same persons, so long ago, as when the 
compilation jwas made; and probably, in most instances, 
those passages were really composed by the alleged authors. 
Concerning such texts as are assigned to divine persons, 
according to Hindu mythology, it may be fairly concluded, 
that the true writers of them were not known when the 
compilation was made; and, for this reason, they were 
assigned to fabulous personages. 

The different portions which constitute the Vedas, must 
have been written at various times. The exact period 
when they were compiled, or that in which the greatest part 
was composed, cannot be determined with accuracy and 
confidence from any facts yet ascertained. But the country 
may; since many rivers of India are mentioned in more 
than one text; and, in regard to the period, I incline to 
think, that the ceremonies called Yajnya, and the prayers 
to be recited at those ceremonies, are as old as the calendar, 
which purports to have been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Vecla a treatise, under the title of Jydtish, is 
annexed, which explains the adjustment of the calendar, 
for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the per¬ 
formance of religious duties. It is adapted to the compari¬ 
son of solar and lunar time with the vulgar or civil year; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of astronomical 
knowledge. From the rules delivered in the treatises 
which I have examined,* it appears, that the cycle ( Yuga ) 
there employed, is a period of five years only. The month 
is lunar; but at the end, and in the middle, of the quin- 


* I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary 
on the Jyoiiik of the filgvJda, by an unknown author; which is 
accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, S6 shan£ga. 
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quennial period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling 
one month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises three com¬ 
mon lunar years, and two, which contain thirteen lunations 
each. The year is divided into six seasons; and each 
month into half months. A complete lunation is measured 
by thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, 
in alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with 
the nyctliemera, For this purpose, the sixty-second day 
appears to be deducted :* and thus the cycle of five years 
consists of 1860 lunar days, or 1830 nyctliemera; subject 
to a further correction, for the excess of nearly four days 
above the true sidereal year: but the exact quantity of this 
correction, and the method of making it, according to this 
calendar, have not yet been sufficiently investigated to be 
here stated. The zodiac is divided into twenty-seven aste- 
risms, or signs, the first of which, both in the Jydtish and 
in the Vddas, is Crflticd, or the Pleiads. The place of 
the colures, according to these astronomical treatises, will* 
be forthwith mentioned: but none of them hint at a motion 
of the equinoxes. The measure of a day by thirty hours, 
and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained; and 
the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught. 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding in its divi¬ 
sions of time, and in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, 
with several passages of the Vedas, is evidently the founda¬ 
tion of that which, after successive corrections, is now 
received by the Hindus throughout India. The progress 
of those corrections may be traced, from the cycle of five,-f- 


# The Athenian year was regulated in a similar manner ; but, ac¬ 
cording to Geminus, it was the sixty-third day, which was deducted. 
Perhaps this Hindu calendar may assist in explaining the Grecian 
Bystem of lunar mouths. 

| The treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of tho 
world : but without explaining, whether any, and what, specie period 
of time was assigned to each nge. This cycle of five years is men- 
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to one of sixty lunar years (which is noticed in many popu¬ 
lar treatises on the calendar, and in the commentary of the 
Jydtish); and thence, to one of sixty years of Jupiter; 
and, finally, to the greater astronomical periods of twelve 
thousand years of the gods, and a hundred years of Brah- 
M L But the history of Indian astronomy is not the 
subject of this essay. I shall only cite, from the treatises 
hero referred to, a passage in which the then place of tho 

coluroa is stated. 


* 8war dcramdld odmd'rcan yadi sdoam oard varan ; oydt 
tadddiyugam, mdghas, tap as, sucld, ’yanam hy udac. 

'Pmpadytid iravM'hddau stiryaohd/ndramaidv udac; 

sdrp'drd'he daeshin areas tn: mdg’ka-srdvanaydh sadd. 

€ Gha rnia-vridd'hir, apdm prast’hah, cshapd-hrdsa, udacj 
gat an ; daeshind tan viparyastau, shan muhurty ayanena tu 
The following is a literal translation of this remarkable 
passage, which occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being 
in the constellation over which the Vasus preside; then does 
the c^ycle begin, and the [season] Mdgha , and the [month] 
Tapas, and the bright [fortnight], and the northern path. 

f The sun and moon turn towards the north at the begin¬ 
ning of Sravishi'hd; but the sun turns towards the south 
in the middle of the constellation over whicli the serpents 
preside; and this [his turn towards the south, and towards 
the north], always [happens] in [the months of] Mdgha and 
Srdvawa. 


tioned by the name of Yuga, in ParAsara’s institutes of law edited by 
Suvrata, and entitled Vrihat Pardsara. It is there (Ch. 12. v. 83.) 
stated, os the basis of calculation for larger cycles : and that of 3600 
years, deduced from one of sixty (containing twelve simple yagas}, 
is denominated the yuga of VAcpati ; whence the yvga of PrajA- 
nAtVia, containing 216.000 years, is derived; and twice that consti¬ 
tutes the Caliyuga. The still greater periods are afterwards described 
under the usual names. 
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' Hi tke north era progress, an increase of day, and de¬ 
crease of night, take place, amounting to a prasfha (or 
32 palas) of water: in the southern, both are reversed (i. e. 
the days decrease and the nights increase), and [the differ¬ 
ence amounts] by the journey, to six muhurtas 

SravisJd'hd is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanscrit 
language, as another name of D’hanishfhd ; and is used 
for it in more than one passage of the Vedas. This is the 

constellation which ia aacred to the Vatuin; ns Aileshd in 

to the serpents. The deities presiding over the twenty-seven 
constellations, are enumerated in three other verses of the 

Jy6twh belonging to the Yajmh, find in several places of 
the \ tdas. The Jyotish, of the JRXch differs in transposing 
two of them; but the commentator corrects this as a faulty 
reading. 

In several passages of the .TyMeh, these names of dei¬ 
ties are used for tho constellations over which they preside; 
especially one, which states the situation.of the moon, when' 
the sun reaches the tropic, in years other than the first of 
the cycle. Every where these terms are explained, as indi¬ 
cating tho constellations which that enumeration allots to 
them.f Texts, contained iu the V/das themselves, confirm 
tho correspondence; and the connexion of A&wini and the 
Admins is indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that L'hanishl'hd and Adltshd are the 
constellations meant; and that when this Hindu Calendar 
was regulated., the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the beginning ot the one, and in the middle of the other: 
and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the 


• I cannot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanatio 
appears to depend on the construction of the clepsydra, which I 
not well understand ; as the rule for its construction is’ obscure a ' u j 
involves Borne difficulties which remain yet unsolved. 

f I think it needlesi to quote the original of this enumeration. 
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fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly* 
had occasion to show from another passage of the Veclas, 
that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, and as also suggested in the passage now quoted 
from the Jyotish , agrees with such a situation of the cardinal 
points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such 
parts of the fourth Veda as appear liable to suspicion. 
These are the remaining detached Upa/nishads, which are 
not received into the best collections of fifty-two theological 
tracts, belonging to the Atharva-veda ; and even some of 
those which are there inserted, but which, so far as my 
inquiries have yet reached, do not appear to have been 
commented by ancient authors, nor to have been quoted in 
the old commentaries on the Vdddnta. Two of these 
Upanishads are particularly suspicious: one entitled Rama 
tdpaniya , consisting of two parts (Purva and Uttar a) ; and 
another called Gopdla tdpaniya, also comprising two parts, 
of which one is named the Cristina Upanishad. The in¬ 
troduction to the first of these works contains a.summary, 
which agrees in substance with the mythological history of 
the husband of Sita, and conqueror of Lancd . The other 
exalts the hero of Matliurd . 

Although the Rdma tdpaniya be inserted in all the col¬ 
lections of Upanishads, which I have seen; and the Gdpala 
tdpaniya appear in some, yet I am inclined to doubt their 
genuineness, and to suspect that they have been written in 
times, modern, when compared with the remainder of the 
Vedas. This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now worship Rama and Grishka as 
incarnations of Visntfu, are comparatively new. I have 
not found, in any other part of the Vedas, the least trace 
of such a worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian 


Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 283. 
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scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
comprehended: and the seeming polytheism which it exhi¬ 
bits, offers the elements, and the stars, and planets, as gods, 
lhe three principal manifestations of the divinity, with other 
personified attributes and energies, and most of the other 
gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least 
indicated, in the Vedas . But the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of that system; nor are the incarnations of deities 
suggested in any other portion of the text, which I have 
yet seen; though such are sometimes hinted at by the com¬ 
mentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real 
history of the Hindu religion, the worship of Hama, and of 
Cltisin&A, by the Vaishnavas, and that of Mahad£va and 
Biiavani by the Saivas and Sactas , have been generally 
introduced, since the persecution of the Baudd'has and 
Jainas . The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to 

Budd’ha, whose theology seems to have been borrowed 
from the system of Capila, and whose most conspicuous 
practical doctrine is stated to have been the unlawfulness of 
killing animals, which in his opinion were too frequently 
slain for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pre¬ 
tence of performing a sacrifice or Yajnya . The overthrow 
of the sect of Budd’ha, in India, has not effected the full 
revival of the religious system incidcated in the Vedas, 
Most ol what is there taught, is now obsolete ; and, in its 
stead, new orders of religious devotees have been instituted ; 
and new forms of religious ceremonies have been established. 
Rituals founded on the Puvdnas, and observances bor¬ 
rowed from a worse source, the Tantras, have, in a great 
measure, antrquated the institutions of the Vedas In 
treular, the sacrificing of animals before tbe idols of 


♦ la Bengal, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kuls 
buffalo calve3 are sacrificed before the idol, at every celebrated t-.'u 
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has superseded the less sanguinary practice of the Yajnya ; 
and the adoration of Ra^ia and of Grishka has succeeded 
to that of the elements and planets. If this opinion be 
well founded, it follows that the Upanishads in question 
have probably been composed in later times, since the in¬ 
troduction of those sects, which hold Rama and G6pala 
in peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every Upanishads , which strongly 
favours the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as 
liable to much suspicion. Such is the AtTnabdd’ha Upani- 
shad* * in which CrishiS A is noticed by the title of Mad’hu- 
sudana, son of DfevACl : and such, also, is the Sunda- 
ritdpani,f which inculcates the worship of Dfevi. 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have exa¬ 
mined them, exhibit any internal evidence of a modem date. 
I state them as liable to doubt, merely because I am not 
acquainted with any external evidence of their genuineness]; 


pie j and opulent persons make a similaT destruction of animals at 
their private chapels. The sect which has adopted this system is 
prevalent in Bengal, and in many other provinces of India : and the 
Sanguinary Chapter, translated frond the Calico. Parana by Mr. 
Bi.AQai.ERE (Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 371), is one among the 
authorities on which it relies. But the practice is not approved by 
other sects of Hindus. 

* I have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the 
Upanishads. It is not inserted in other compilations, which never¬ 
theless purport to be complete. 

f According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises five 
Upanishads, and belongs to the At'harvana ; but the style resembles 
that of the Tantras more than the Vedas. It is followed by a tract, 
marked as belonging to the same Vtda, and entitled Tripura Upani - 
shad, or Traipuriya ; but this differs from another bearing the similar 
title of Tripurt Upanishad, and found in a different collection of 
theological treatises. I equally discredit both of them, although they 
are cited by writers on the Mantra 4astra (or use of incantations) ; 
and although a commentary has been written on the Tripura by 
BnAffA BhAscaka. 

J The same observation is applicable to several Upanishads, which 
are not inserted in the best collections, but which occur in others. 
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Lufc it is probable, that further researches may ascertain the 
accuracy of most of them, as extracts from the Vedas; and 
their authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In 

point of doctrine they appear to conform with the genuine 
upamshads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey some 
notion of the Vedas. They are too voluminous for a com¬ 
plete translation of the whole; and what they contain would 
hardly reward the labour of the reader; much less that of 
the translator. The ancient dialect in which they are com¬ 
posed, and especially that of the three first Vedas, is 
extremely difficult and obscure: and, though curious, as the 
parent of a more polished and refined language (the classical 
Sanscrit), its difficulties must long continue to prevent such 
an examination of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite 
tor extracting all that is remarkable and important in those 
voluminous works. But they well deserve to be occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholar. 


For instance, the Scanda, Caula, Gdptchandana, Dartana , and Fajra- 

nf ft 1 shaI1 not stop to indicate a few questionable passages in some 
01 tne3e dubious tracts. 



« 
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On the Duties of a Faithful IIi^du Widow. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 209—219. Calcutta, 


1795. 4to.] 


While the light which the labours of the Asiatic Society 
have thrown on the sciences and religion of the Hindus, 
has drawn the attention of the literary world to that subject, 
the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting the autho¬ 
rity of every publication preceding the translation of the 
Gitd } does not appear to have made sufficient impression. 
Several late compilations in Europe betray great want of 
judgment in the selection of authorities; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error; 
for this reason it seems necessary on every topic to revert 
to original authorities, for the purpose of cancelling error or 
verifying facts already published; and this object will no 
way be more readily attained, than by the communication 
of detached essays on each topic, as it may present itself 
to the Orientalist in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanscrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, 
I shall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

"Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean 
" garments, and holding some catia grass, sips water from 
‘ the palm of her hand. Bearing cuia and tila* on her 
4 hand, she looks towards the east or north, while the Brdh- 


* Scsamum. 
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maria utters tlie mystic word O'm . Bowing to Nara- 
'v ana, she next declares :* “ On this month, so named 
in such a pacsha, on such a tit'hi, I (naming herself and 

* her familyf) that I may meet ArttndhatiJ and reside in 

* Swarga ; that the years of my stay may be numerous as 
‘ the hairs on the human body; that I may enjoy with my 
f husband the felicity of heaven, and sanctify my paternal 
c and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my hus- 

* band’s father; that lauded by the A^sarases, I may be 
f bappy with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
‘ Indras; that expiation be made for my husband’s of- 
‘ fences, whether he has killed a Brdhma'ha , broken the 
e ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend 

* my husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians 
c ol the eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, 

h ire, ./Ether,§ Earth, and Water! My own soul! 

* "S AMA! Day, Night, and Twilight! And thou, Con¬ 
science, bear witness: I follow my husband’s corpse 

4 on the funeral pile.” *|| 


This declaration is called the Sancalpa. 

t Gotra , the family or race. Four great families of Brahmniias are 
sow extant, and have branched into many distinct races. Since the 
memorable massacre of. the Cshatriyds , by Paua£u-RAma, the Csha - 
tyis doscnbe themselves from the same Gdtras as the Brihma-Aus. 

X Wife of Vasishi'ha. ^ A cat a 

herself 1 oTt^e^le^ef^e Tt STlStT WU deS ‘ :ri,)ed aa P lacin 8 

formahle to the text of the ® ri ‘ Ual . qUOted is co “' 

faithfol wife who P stood witLut,hrasher’ou ' he 

aud 

The sahotaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected on 
the funeral pile. “The shed on the funeral pile of a ifuni is [eallcdi 
parho'taja and sahotaja!’ See the vocabulary entitled Hdr aval; J 
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While the light which the labours of the Asiatic Society 
have thrown on the sciences and religion of the Hindus, 
has drawn the attention of the literary world to that subject, 
the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting the autho¬ 
rity of every publication preceding the translation of the 
Gltd, does not appear to have made sufficient impression. 
Several late compilations in Europe betray great want of 
judgment in the selection of authorities; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error; 
for this reason it seems necessaiy on every topic to revert 
to original authorities, for the purpose of cancelling error or 
verifying facts already published; and this object will no 
way be more readily attained, than by the communication 
of detached essays on each topic, as it may present itself 
to the Orientalist in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanscrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, 
I shall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

‘ Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean 
< garments, and holding some cusa grass, sips water from 
« the palm of her hand. Bearing cu£a and tila* on her 
‘ hand, .she looks towards the east or north, while the Brdh - 
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maria utters the mystic word O'm. Bowing to Nara- 
J A N ' A ’ s ^ ie nest declares :* “ On this month, so named 
in such a pacsha, on such a tit’hi, I (naming herself and 
' ^ ler familyt) that I may meet ArundhatiJ and reside in 
Sivarga; that the years of my stay may be numerous as 

* the hairs on the human body; that I may enjoy with my 
' husband the felicity of heaven, and sanctify my paternal 
‘ and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my hus- 

* band’s father; that lauded by the Ajiisarases, I may be 
c happy with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
‘ Indras; that expiation be made for my husband’s of-' 

* fences, whether he has killed a Brdhmaria, broken the 
‘ ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend 
‘ my husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians 
' of the eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, 

h he, Aether,§ Earth, and Water! My own soul! 
' \AMA! Day, Night, and Twilight! And thou, Con- 
‘ science, bear witness: I follow my husband’s corpse 
' on the funeral pile.” j| 


This declaration is called the Sancalpa. 

t Go tea, the family or race. Four great families of Brdlnnndas are 
now extant, and have branched into many distinct races. Since the 
memorable massacre of. the Cshatriyds, by Pakasu-RAma, the Ctha - 
V - de8Ctlbe ^emselves from the same Gdtras as the Brdhmanas. 
t Wife of rasUht’ha. § ActUa, 

JLu orthTpdeWforeU 'SlZZ?? ,,eeU deSaHbed a8 P ,8cin 6 

formable to the text of the Bhdgavlta. * qUOted is cou ‘ 

faithful wife who P stood " w“ thou’t, ^ush^Tn fir* ' he 
Yon H.saf H!HA. announcing the death and funeral u y 
rAsh^ha. See Bkac/avala, Look i. ch. 13. 

The sahotaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected „ 
the funeral pile. '‘The shed on the funeral pile of a Muni i s r calIed “ 
par-Adtaja and sahotaja.’’ See the vocabulary entitled Hdrdvati' * 
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* Heaving repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round 
1 the pile; and the Brdhmana utters the following mantras: 

i “ O'm ! Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, 
? adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign 
‘ themselves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor hus- 

* bandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into fire, 
1 whose original element is water.” (From the RigvMa.) 

‘" O’m ! Let these faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
4 themselves to the fire, with their husband's corpse.” 

(A Pauranica mantra.) 

‘ With this benediction, and uttering the mystic Nara6 

* Namali , she ascends the flaming pile.' 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the 
widow, the son, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, 
applies the first torch, with the forms directed for funeral 
rites in the Grihya* by which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angibas : 


"The wife who commits herself to the flames with her 
husband’s corpse, shall equal Arundhati, and reside in 
Sivarga ; 

“ Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long 
“ in Sivarga as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the 
u human body. 

“ As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from 
“ his earth, so, bearing her husband [from hell], with him 
“ she shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

" Hying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal 
“ and paternal ancestors; and the ancestiy of him to whom 
<f she gave her virginity. 


• Extracts or compilations from the sacred boohs, containing the 
particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be observed by the »uro 
or family for whom that portion of the . i 3 cred writings has been 
adopted, which composes theft CSrihya . 
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“ Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial felicity 
" with him, greatest, most admired,* * * § with him shall 

en J°y the delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras 
“ reign. 

1 hough her husband had killed a Brdhmana,f broken 

the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates 
“ the crime.” (Angiras.) 

The mantras are adopted on the authority of the Brahme 
puranc i. 

“ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the 
“ greatest duty of woman; she is loyal and pure who burns 
“ herself ivith her husband's corpse. Hearing this, fortified 
“ [hi her resolution], and full of affection, she completes the 
<f PitHmedha ydga\ and ascends to Swarga” 

(. Brahme purdna .) 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; but she has the alternative, 

“ On the death of her husband, to live as Brahmachdri , 

or commit herself to the flames.” (Vishnu.) 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of 
piety and mortification. 

“ The use of tdmbula , dress, and feeding off vessels of 
‘ tutenague is forbidden to the Yati } $ the Brahmachdri, 
“ and the widow” (Prach6tas.) 

I he widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor 

sleep on a bed; if she do so, her husband falls from 

<f Swarga. 


* The word in the text is 

heaven, GandWmrvasp &c. ^ °unaed *• lauded by the choirs of 

t The commentators are at the pa i 
must refer to a crime committed in 113 of shewing that this expiation 

rites are refused to the murderer <,r » ^ r,n er existence ; for funeral 

n GraAniaiia 

X Act of burning herself with her husband. 

§ Sannyast. 
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“ She shall eat no other than simple food, and* shall 
“ daily offer the tarpana of cu£a, tila, and water/)- 

“ In Vaisac'ha, Cdrtica , and Magha, she shall exceed 
the usual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage, and 
“ often use the name of God [in prayer].” (The Smrfti.) 

After undertaking the duty of a Sati, should the widow 
recede, she incurs the penalties of defilement. 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, she 
“ is defiled; but may be purified by observing the fast 
“ called Prdjdpatya”% (Apastamba.) 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators 
have shown themselves disposed to encourage widows to 
bum themselves with their husband’s corpse. 

Harita thus defines a loyal wife: “ She, whose sym- 
“ pathy feels the pains and joys of her husband; who 
“ mourns and pines in his absence, and dies when he dies, 
€t is a good and loyal wife.” (Harita.) 

“ Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Devatds; 
“ for, by her virtues, the prince’s empire may extend over 
“ the three worlds.” ( Matsya purd'Aa.) 

“ Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience 
" of his wife ; if from motives of love, disgust [of the world], 
“ fear [of living unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself 
« to the flames, she is entitled to veneration.” 

(Mahd Bharata) 

Obsequies for suicides are forbidden; but the Rtgvdda 


* If she has no male descendants. See Madana Parijdta . 
f Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though 
not exclusively ; for the prayer includes a general petition for remoter 
ancestors. Yet daily oblations (Faisvadeva) are separately offered for 
ancestors beyond the third degree. 

\ It extends to twelve days ; the first three, a spare meal may be 
taken once in each day ; the next three, one in each night; the suc¬ 
ceeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what is given unsolicited ; 
and the last three days arc a rigid fast. 
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-expressly declares, that “ the loyal wife [who burns herself*], 

“ shall not be deemed a suicide. When a mourning of 
“ three days has been completed, the Srdddka is to be 
“ performed. * This appears fi'oin the prayer for the 
occasion, directed in the Rtgveda. 

Regularly the chief mourner for the husband and for 
the wife, would in many cases be distinct persons: but the 
Bhavishya puraha provides, that “ When the widow con- 
u signs herself to the same pile with the corpse of the 
“ deceased, whoever performs the Criya for her husband, 

“ shall perform it for her.’' 

“ As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral 
“ pile to the Pinda ; whoever lights the pile shall also 
<( offer the PiMa” {Vdyu purdnct.) 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this 
act of a Sati . 

“ She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whose 
" pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, O 
,f princes, ascend the funeral pile. 

“ So said NAreda to the mother of SagAra.” 

“ The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of 
her child to ascend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean 
[from a periodical cause], or whose time for purification 
after child-birth is not passed, nor shall one who is preg¬ 


nant, commit herself to the flames.*]- But the mother of 
an infant may, if the care of the child can be otherwise 


“ provided” 


(Vrihaspatl) 
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• The shortness of the 


mourn- 
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In the event of a Brahmana dying in a distant country, 
his widow is not permitted to burn herself. 

“ A Vipvd or Brdhmani may not ascend a second pile. 

(G6TAMA.) 

But with other castes, this proof of fidelity is not pre¬ 
cluded by the remote decease of the husband, and is called 
Anugamancc. 

“ The widow, on the news of her husband s dying in a 
“ distant country, should expeditiously burn herself: so 
“ shall she obtain perfection.” (VyAsa.) 

« Should the husband die on a journey, holding his 
« sandals to her breast, let her pass into the flames.” 

(Brahme purdna.) 

The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively ; 
for US ANAS or SuCBA declares: 

“ Except a Viprd, the widow may take any thing that- 
“ belonged to her husband and ascend the pile. 

“ But a Vipvd may not ascend a second pile; this prac- 
“ tice belongs to other tribes.” (Sucra.) 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for a 
widow desirous of offering this token of loyalty, by post¬ 
poning the obsequies of the deceased : for VyAsa directs 
that, “ If the loyal wife be distant less than the journey of 
“ a day, and desire to die with her husband, his corpse 
“ shall not be burnt until she arrive.” And the Bkamshya 
purdna permits that “ the corpse be kept one night, if 
“ the third day of her uncleanness had expired when her 
" husband died.” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,* which might 
on some occasions be objected, the commentators obviate 
the difficulty, by arguing from several texts, " that to die 


* Occasional observances are omitted ou intercalary days. 
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“ w ith or a fter [Her husband], is for a widow ncdmittica* 
and cdmya t f and consequent^ allowable in the inter- 
calaiy month; for Dacsha teaches, that “ whenever an 
act both naimittica and cdmya is in hand, it is then to 
“ He performed without consulting season.” They are at 
the trouble of removing another difficulty: 

“ DhritARASHTRA in the state of Samdclhi, quitted 
“ his terrestrial form to proceed to the Mucti , or beatitude, 
" which awaited him. When the leaves and wood were 
“ lighted to consume the corpse, his wife Ga^d’harx was 
“ seen to pass into the flames. Now also, a husband dying 
“ at Casi and attaining Mucti , it becomes his widow to 
“ iollow the corpse in the flames. 5 ’ 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators through all 
their frivolous distinctions and laborious illustrations on 
latent difficulties. 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful rite are included 
111 the instructions already quoted. But many practices 
Have been introduced, though not sanctioned by any ritual. 
A widow who declares her resolution of burning herself 
^th the corpse, is required to give a token of her forti¬ 
tude: and it is acknovdedged, that one who receded after 
the ceremony commenced, would be compelled by her rela¬ 
tions to complete the sacrifice. This may explain circum¬ 
stances described by some who have witnessed the melan¬ 
choly scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who 
have been present on such occasions, are directed in several 
rituals : 

“ Adorned with all jewels, decked with minium and other 
customary ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand. 


• Eventual; incumbent when a certain event happens, 
t Optional; done for its reward. 

, J I 2 
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“ having made ptijcl or adoration to the Devatds, thus reflect- 
“ ing that this life is nought: my lord and master to me 
“ was all ,—she walks round the burning pile. She bestows 
“ jewels on the Brdkmahas, comforts her relations, and 
“ shows her friends the attentions of civility: while calling 
“ the Sun and Elements to witness, she distributes minium 
“ at pleasure; and having repeated the Sancalpa, proceeds 
" into the flames. There embracing the corpse, she aban- 
“ dons herself to the fire, calling SatyaJ Satya ! Salya !” 

The by-standers throw on butter and wood: for this they 
are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million 
fold the merit of an Atwamddha, or other great sacrifice. 
Even those who join the procession from the house of the 
deceased to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded 
as for an A&ivamedJia. Such indulgences are promised by 
grave authors: they are quoted in this place only as they 
seem to authorize an inference, that happily the martyrs of 
this superstition have never been numerous. It is certain 
that the instances of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare: 
on this it is only necessary to appeal to the recollection of 
every person residing in India, how few instances have ac¬ 
tually occurred within his knowledge. And, had they ever 
been frequent, superstition would hardly have promised its 
indulgences tc^ spectators. 
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On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
and of the Brahmens especially. 


ESSAY I. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 345—368. Calcutta, 

1798. 4 to.] 

\ 


lilE civil law of the Hindus containing frequent allusions 
to their religious rites, I was led, among other pursuits 
connected with a late undertaking, to peruse several treatises 
°H this subject, and to translate from the Sanscrit some 
entire tracts, and parts of others. From these sources of 
information, upon a subject on which the Hindus are by 
Ho means communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, 
in this and subsequent essays, an abridged explanation of 
the ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used 

rites, which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In 
other branches of this inquiry, the Society* may expect 
Valuable communications from our colleague, Mr. W. C. 
I>LAQtrjERE, who is engaged in similar researches. That 
part of the subject to which I have confined my enquiries 
^ill be also found to contain curious matter, which I shall 
How set forth without comment, reserving for a subsequent 
ossay the observations which are suggested by a review of 
these religious practices. 

A Brdhmana rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the 
penalty of losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, 
to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the race- 
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miferous fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this prayer : 
“ Attend, lord of the forest ; S6 mA, king of herbs and 
“ plants, has approached thee: mayest thou and he cleanse 
“ my mouth with glory and good auspices, that I may eat 
" abundant food.” The following prayer is also used upon 
this occasion: “ Lord of the forest! grant me life, strength, 
“ glory, splendour, offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, vir- 
“ tue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But if a proper withe 
cannot be found, or on certain days, when the use of it is 
forbidden, (that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on 
the first, sixth, and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he 
must rinse his mouth twelve times with water. 



Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been 
used, in a place free from impurities, he should proceed to 
bathe, standing in a river, or in other water. The duty of 
bathing in the morning, and at noon, if the man be a house¬ 
holder, and in the evening also, if he belong to an order of 
devotion, is inculcated by pronouncing the strict observance 
of it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, in expiating 
sins, especially the early bath in the months of Mdgha, 
Fhdlguna, and Cdrticd: and the bath being particularly 
enjoined as a salutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in 
his own house, but without prayers, if the weather^ or his 
own infirmities, prevent his going forth : or he may abridge 
the ceremonies, and use fewer prayers, if a religious duty, 
or urgent business, require his early attendance. The regu¬ 
lar bath consists of ablutions followed by worship, and by 
the inaudible recitation of the Gayatri with the names of 
the worlds*. First sipping water, and sprinkling some before 
him, the priest recites the three subjoined prayers, while he 
performs an ablution, by throwing water eight times on 
his head, or towards the sky, and concludes it by casting 
water on the ground, to destroy the demons who wage 
war with the gods. l6t. (< 0 waters! since ye afford 
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“ delight, grant us present happiness, and the rapturous 
“ sight of the Supreme God.” 2d. “Like tender mothers, 

“ make us here partakers of your most auspicious essence.” 

3d. “We become contented with your essence, with which 
“ ye satisfy the universe. Waters! grant it unto us.” 
(Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text may signify, 

< Eagerly do we approach your essence, which supports 
* the universal abode. Waters 1 grant it unto us.’) In 
the Agui puvdnci , the ablution is otherwise directed : “ At 
“ twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addressed 
“ to water, and perform an ablution, by throwing water 
“ on the crown of his head, on the earth, towards the sky; 

“ again towards the sky, on the earth, on the crown of his 
“ head, on the earth, again on the crown of his head, and 
“ lastly on the earth.” Immediately af£er this ablution, 
be should sip water without swallowing it, silently praying 
in these words : “ Lord of sacrifice ! thy heart is in the 
“ midst of the waters of the ocean; may salutary herbs and 
“ waters pervade thee. With sacrificial hymns and humble 
“ salutation we invite tliy presence; ma^ this ablution be 
“ efficacious ” Or he may sip water while he utters in- 
% audibly the mysterious names of the seven worlds. Thrice 
plunging into water, he must each time repeat the expiatory 
text which recites the creation; and having thus completed 
bis ablution, be puts on bis mantle after washing it, and 
sits down to worship the rising sun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock* of hair on 
the crown of his head, while he recites the Gdyatri, holding 
much cusa grass in his left, and three blades ol the same 
grass in his right hand; or wearing a ring of grass on the 
third finger of the same hand. Thrice sipping water with 
the same°text preceded by the mysterious names of worlds, 
and each time rubbing his hands as if washing them; and 
finally, touching with his wet hand, his feet, head, breast, 
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eyes, ears, nose, and navel, or liis breast, navel, and both 
shoulders only (according to another rule), he should 
again sip water three times, pronouncing to himself the 
expiatory text which recites the creation. If he happen to 
sneeze or spit, he must not immediately sip water, but first 
touch his right ear, in compliance with the maxim, ‘ after 
' sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on 
apparel, or dropping tears, a man should not immediately 
' sip water, but first touch his right ear/ “ Fire,” says 
ParaSAra, “ water, the Vedas, the sun, moon, and air, 
" all reside in the right ears of Brdhmanas. Oangd 
“ is in their right ears, sacrificial fire in their nostrils; at 
“ the moment when both are touched, impurity vanishes.” 
This, by the by, will explain the practice of suspending the 
end of the sacerSotal string from over the right ear, to 
purify that string from the defilement which follows an 
evacuation of urine. The sipping of water is a requisite 
introduction of all rites; without it, says the Samba 
2 >urdna , all acts of religion are vain. Having therefore 
sipped water as above-mentioned, and passed his hand filled 
with water briskly round his neck while he recites this 
prayer, “ May the waters preserve me!” the priest closes 
his eyes and meditates in silence, figuring to himself that 
" Brahma, with four faces and a red complexion, resides 
“ in his navel; Yishnu, with four arms and a black com- 
“ plexion, in his heart ; and Siva, with five faces and a 
" white complexion, in his forehead.” The priest after¬ 
wards meditates the holiest of texts during three suppres¬ 
sions of breath. Closing the left nostril with the two 
longest fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath 
through the right nostril, and then closing that nostril like¬ 
wise with his thumb, holds bis breath while he meditates 
the text: he then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and 
emits the breath he had suppressed. While he holds his 
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breath, he must, on this occasion, repeat to himself the 
Gdyatri with the mysterious names of the worlds, the 
triliteral monosyllable, and the sacred text of BliAHME. 
A suppression of breath, so explained by the ancient legis¬ 
lator, YAjNYAWALCYA, consequently implies the following 
meditation: “ O'm ! Earth ! Sky! Heaven ! Middle region ! 
“ Place of births! Mansion of the blessed ! Abode of truth ! 
“ We meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent 
“ generator, which governs our intellects; which is water, 
" lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, BrAHME, 
" earth, sky, and. heaven.” According to the commentary, 
of which a copious extract shall be subjoined, the text thus 
recited signifies, " That effulgent power which governs 
" our intellects is the primitive element of water, the lus- 
“ tre of gems and other glittering substances, the savour of 
" trees and herbs, the thinking soul of living beings: it is 
"the creator, preserver, and destroyer; the sun, and every 
" other deity, and all which moves, or which is fixed in the 
"three worlds, named, earth, sky, and heaven. The 
"supreme Bbahme, so manifested, illumines the seven 
" worlds; may he unite my soul to his own radiance: 
<r (that is, to his own soul, which resides effulgent in the 
" seventh world, or mansion of truth).” On another occa¬ 


sion, the concluding prayer, which is the Gdyatri 
Bkahme, is omitted, and the names of the three low 
Worlds only are premised. Thus recited, the Gdyat 
properly so called, bears the following import:' "On tk 
"effulgent power, which is Brahme\ imself, and is call 
"the light of the radiant sun, do I meditate, governed 1 
••ttemj.tc.„o„s light which reside, ^ , M fol . the 

•teZ Ld if i, ,' atVery iisUi * «>««rtl>. 

„ “ ,sls tile created sphere 

is the threefold world, containing all ^1 • t • . 

„ L1 vi . aU which is fixed 

"moveable: it exists internally m my heart, externally 
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“the orb of the sun; being one and the same with that 
“ effulgent power, I myself am ? an irradiated manifesta¬ 
tion of the supreme Brahme.” With such reflections, 
says the commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commen¬ 
tary, in which numerous authorities are cited; and to which 
the commentator has added many passages from ancient 
lawyers, and from mythological poems, showing the efficacy 
of these prayers in expiating sin. As the foregoing expla¬ 
nations of the text are founded chiefly on the gloss of an 
ancient philosopher and legislator, YajnyAWALCYA, the 
following extract will consist of little more than a verbal 
translation of his metrical gloss. 

“The parent of all beings produced all states of exist- 
“ ence, for he generates and preserves all creatures: there¬ 
fore is he called the generator. Because he shines and 
“sports, because he loves and irradiates, therefore is he 
“ called resplendent or divine, and is praised by all deities. 
“ We meditate on the light, which, existing in our minds, 
“ continually governs our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, 
“wealth, love, and beatitude. Because the being who 
“ shines with seven rays, assuming the forms of time and 
“ of fire, matures productions, is resplendent, illumines all, 
“ and finally destroys the universe, therefore he, who na- 
“ turally shines with seven rays, is called light or the efful- 
“ gent power. The first syllable denotes that he illumines 
“ worlds; the second consonant implies that he colours all 
“ creatures; the last syllable signifies that he moves with- 
“ out ceasing. From his cherishing all, he is called the 
“ irradiating preserver.” 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, (“ Light 
«of the Generator or Sun,”) that the sun and the light 
spoken of are distinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, 
they are undistinguished; that light is the sun, and the sun 
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light; they are identical: “The same effulgent and 
irradiating power which animates living beings as their 
soul, exists in the sky as the male being residing in the 
midst of the sun. There is consequently no distinction ; 
but that effulgence which exists in the heart, governing the 
intellects of animals, must alone be meditated, as one and 
the same, however, Avith the luminous power residing in the 
orb of the sun. 


“ That which is in the sun, and thus called light or 
" effulgent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped by 
u them who dread successive births and deaths, and who 
“ ea gerly desire beatitude. The being who may be seen in 
the solar orb, must be contemplated by the understanding, 
“ to obtain exemption from successive births and deaths 
" and various pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, 
as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; signifying, that 
this light pervades and illumines the seven worlds, which, 
** situated one above the other, are the seven mansions of all 
“ beings: they are called the seven abodes, self-existent in 
1 a former period, renovated in this. These seven mysterious 
u words are celebrated as the names of the seven worlds. 
“ The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
“ exist, is called Earth, which is the first world. That in 
' which beings exist a second time, but without sensation, 
' again to become sensible at the close of the period ap- 
’ pointed for the duration of the present universe, is the 
World of Re-existence. The abode of the good, where 
“ cold, heat, and light, are perpetually produced, is named 
“ Heaven. The intermediate region between the upper 
and lower worlds, is denominated the Middle World. 
“ The heaven, where animals, destroyed in a general con- 
“ flagration at the close of the appointed period, are bom 
“ again, is thence called the World of Births. That’ in 
vot. i. K 
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of Brahma, justified 
" austere devotion, reside, exempt from all dominion, is 
“ thence named the Mansion of the Blessed. Truth, the 
“ seventh world, and the abode of Brahme, is placed on 
“ the summit above other worlds; it is attained by true 
" knowledge, by the regular discharge of duties, and by 
“ veracity: once attained, it is never lost. Truth is, indeed, 
“ the seventh world, therefore called the Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyllable, to obviate the evil consequence announced 
by Menu, “ A Brdhmana, beginning and ending a 
« lecture of the Veda (or the recital of any holy strain), 
« m ust always pronounce to himself the syllable dm: for 
« unless the syllable o'm precede, his learning will slip 
«away from him; and unless it follow, nothing will be 
« long retained.” Or that syllable is prefixed to the several 
names of worlds, denoting that the seven worlds are 
manifestations of the power signified by that syllable. 
« As the leaf of the paldda,” says YajNyawalcya, " is 
« supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld 
« by the syllable dm, a symbol of the supreme Brahme.” 
« All rites ordained in the Vedci, oblations to fire, and 
“ solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passeth 
« not away,” says Menu, “ is declared to be the syllable 
« thence called acshara, since it is a symbol of God, 
« the lord of created beings.” (Menu, chap. ii. v. 74, 84.) 

The concluding prayer is subjoined, to teach the various 
manifestations of that light, which is the sun himself. 
It is Brahme, the supreme soul. “ The sun,” says 
YAJNYAWALCYA, “ is Brahme : this is a certain truth, 
« revealed in the sacred Upanishads, and in -various Sdc’hds 
« 0 f the Vidas." So the BhavAshya purana, speaking of the 
sun: " Because there is none greater than he, nor has 
« beeD, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the 
“ supreme soul ip all the Veda-s,'’ 
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That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, exists also 
as the principle of life in the hearts of all beings. It shines 
externally in the sky, internally in the heart: it is found in 
the and in flame. This principle of life, which is acknow¬ 
ledged by the virtuous as existing in the heart and in the 
sky, shines externally in the ethereal region, manifested 
in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent in the 
lustre of gems, stones, and metals; and in the taste of 
trees, plants, and herbs. That is, the irradiating being, who 
is a form of Brahme, is manifested in all moving beings 
(gods, demons, men, serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and 
the rest) by their locomotion; and in some fixed substances, 
such as stones, gems, and metals, by their lustre; in others, 
such as trees, plants, and herbs, by their savour. Every 
thing which moves or which is fix^d, is pervaded by that 
fight, which in all moving things exists as the supreme 
soul, and as the immortal thinking faculty of beings which 
have the power of motion. Thus the venerable commen- 
tator says, “ In the midst of the sun stands the moon, in 
" the midst of the moon is fire, in the midst of light is 
“ truth, in the midst of truth is the unperishable being.” 
And again, “ God is the unperishable being residing in the 
sacred abode : the thinking soul is light alone; it shines 
u with unborrowed splendour.” This thinking soul, called 
the immortal principle, is a manifestation of that irradiating 
power who is the supreme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced 
from water. " He first, with a thought, created the waters, 
c< and placed in them a productive seed. (Menu, chap. i. v. 8.) 
Water, which is the element whence the three worlds pro¬ 
ceeded, is that light which is also the efficient cause of crea¬ 
tion, duration, and destruction, manifested with these powers, 
^ the form of Brahma, Visutfff, and Kudra: to denote 
this, « earth, sky, and heaven,” are subjoined as epithets 
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of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three qua¬ 
lities of truth, passion, and darkness, corresponding with 
the three manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and 
destroyer; hence it is also intimated, that the irradiating 
being is manifested as BrahmA, Vishnu, ,and Rudra, 
who are respectively endued with the qualities of truth, 
passion, and darkness. The meaning is, that this irradi¬ 
ating being, who is the supreme Brahme manifested in 
three forms or powers, is the efficient cause of the creation 
of the universe, of its duration and destruction. So in the 
Bhawishya puvd'ha, CRisntf A says, “ The sun is the god 
“ of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of day: 
“ there is none greater than he among the immortal powers. 
" From him this universe proceeded, and in him it will 
“ reach annihilation; he is time measured by instants/’ &c. 
Thus the universe, consisting of three worlds, containing all 
which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating being; and he 
is the creator of that universe, the preserver and destroyer 
of it. Consequently nothing can exist, which is not that 
irradiating power. 


These extracts from two very copious commentaries will 
sufficiently explain the texts which are meditated while the 
breath is held as above mentioned. Immediately after these 
suppressions of breath, the priest should sip water, reciting 
the following prayer: “ May the sim, sacrifice, the regent of 
“ the firmament, and other deities who preside over sacri- 
“ fice, defend me from the sin arising from the imperfect 
“ performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I 
“ have committed by night, in thought, word or deed, be 
" that cancelled by day. Whatever sin be in me, may that 
“ be far removed. I offer this water to the sun, whose light 
“ irradiates my heart, who sprung from the immortal 
“ essence. Be this oblation efficacious.” He should next 
make three ablutions with the prayers: “ Waters! since ye 
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“ afford delight,” &c., at the same time throwing water 
eight times on his head, or towards the 'sky, and once on 
the ground as before; and again make similar ablutions 
with the following prayer: “As a tired man leaves drops of 
sweat at the foot of a tree; as he who bathes is cleansed 
“from all foulness; as an oblation is sanctified by holy 
“grass; so may this water purify me from sin:” and 
another ablution with the expiatory text which rehearses 
the creation. He should next fill the palm of his hand 
with water, and presenting it to his nose, inhale the fluid 
by one nostril, and retaining it for a while, exhale it through 
the other, and throw away the water towards the north-east 
quarter. This is considered as an internal ablution, which 
washes away sins. He concludes by sipping water with 
the following prayer: “Water! thou dost penetrate all 
“beings; thou dost reach the deep recesses of the moun- 
“ tains ; thou art the mouth of the universe ; thou art sacri- 
u See; thou art the mystic word vashdt ; thou art' light, 
taste, and the immortal fluid.” 

-A-fter these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, 
standing on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle 
0r heel, looking towards the east, and holding his hands 
open before him in a hollow form. In this posture he pro¬ 
nounces to himself the following prayers. 1st. “ The rays 
" °f light announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising 
" to illumine the universe.” 2d. “ He rises, wonderful, the 
" eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
"gods; he fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous 
" Get; he is the soul of all which is fixed 01 locomotive. 
3d. “That eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the 
"east; may we see him a hundred years; may we livfe a 
"hundred years; may we hear a bundled }ears. 4th. 
" May we, preserved by the divine power, contemplating 
“heaven above the region of darkness, approach the deity, 
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" most splendid of luminaries.” The following prayer may 
be also subjoined: "Thou art self-existent, thou art the 
"most excellent ray; thou givest effulgence: grant it 
" unto me.” This is explained as an allusion to the seven 
rays of the sun, four of which are supposed to point towards 
the four quarters, one upwards, one downwards; and the 
seventh, which is centrical, is the most excellent of all, 
and is here addressed in a prayer, which is explained as 
signifying, " May the supreme ruler, who generates all 
"things, whose luminous ray is self-existent, who is the 
" sublime cause of light, from whom worlds receive illumina- 
" tion, be favourable to us.” After presenting an oblation to 
the sun, in the mode to be forthwith explained, the Gayatri 
must be next invoked, in these words : “ Thou art light; thou 
art seed; thou art immortal life; thou art called effulgent: 
beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest 
sacrifice ” And it should be afterwards recited measure 
by measure ; then the two first measures as one hemistich, 
and the third measure as the other; and, lastly, the three 
measures without interruption. The same text is then in¬ 
voked in these words: “ Divine text, who dost grant our 
" best wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose import is the 
" power of the Supreme Being ; come, thou mother of the 
" Vedas, who didst spring from BrAIIME, be constant here.” 
The Gdyatri is then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral 
monosyllable and the names of the three lower worlds, a 
hundred or a thousand times, or as often as may be practi¬ 
cable, counting the repetitions on a rosary of gems set in 
gold, or of wild grains. For this purpose, the seeds of the 
putrajiva, vulgarly named pitdnhia, are declared preferable. 
The following prayers from the Vishnu purdna conclude 
these repetitions :* “ Salutation to the sun ; to that lurni- 


• 1 omit the very tediou 9 detail respecting sins expiated by a set 
number of repetitious ; but in one instance, as an atonement for uu- 
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“ nary, O Brahme, wlio is the light of the pervader, the 
“ pnre generator of the universe, the cause of efficacious 
“ rites.’’ 2d. “ I bow to the great cause of day (whose 
“ emblem is a full-blown flower of the yavd tree), the mighty 
“ luminary sprung . from CaSyapa, "the foe of darkness, the 
“ destroyer of every sin.” Or the priest walks a turn through 
the south, rehearsing a short text: “ I follow the course of 
“ the sun;” which is thus explained, “ As the sun in his 
“ course moves round the world by the way of the south, 
“ so do I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit arising 
“ from a journey round the earth by the way of the south.” 


The oblation above-mentioned, and which is called arg'hct , 
consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, 
in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat; this 
the priest places on his head, and thus presents it with 
the following text: “ He who travels the appointed path 
“ (namely, the sun) is present in that pure orb of fire, and 
“ in the ethereal region; he is the sacrificer at religious rites, 
“ and he sits in the sacred close ; never remaining a single 
“ day in the same spot, yet present in every house, in the 
“ heart of every human being, in the most holy mansion, in 


warily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight 
hundred repetitions of the Gayalrt should be preceded by three sup¬ 
pressions of breath, touching water during the rtcital of the following 
text : ‘‘The bull roars ; he has four horns, three feet, two heads, seven 
“ hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the mighty resplen- 
*' dent being, and pervades mortal men.” The bull is Religious Duty 
personified. His four horns are the Brahma or superintending priest ; 
the Udgdtri or chanter of the Sdmatdda ; the H6tri, or reader of the 
BTgtida, who performs the essential part of a religious ceremony ; and 
the Ad hwanju, who sits in the sacred close, and chants the Tajurveda 
His three feet are the three rtdas. Oblations and sacrifice are his two 
heads, roaring stupendously. His seven hands are the Hitri, Maitri .. 
varuda, BrihmaUch'handasi, Gravastata, Ach'hivic AYs hlrt, and 
Pitri: names by which officiating priests are designated at certain 
solemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is hound, is worship¬ 
ped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
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“ the subtile ether; produced in water, in earth, in the abode 
“ of truth, and in the stony mountains, he is that which is 
" both minute and vast.” This text is explained as signify¬ 
ing, that the sun is a manifestation of the Supreme Being, 
present every where, produced every where, pervading every 
place and thing. The oblation is concluded by worshipping 
the sun with the subjoined text: “His rays, the efficient 
“causes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like 
“ sacrificial fires.” 


Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions must be 
again performed in the form prescribed for the mid-day 
bath; the practice of bathing at noon is likewise enjoined 
as requisite to cleanliness, conducive to health, and effica¬ 
cious in removing spiritual as well as corporeal defilements : 
it must, nevertheless, be omitted by one who is afflicted 
with disease; and a healthy person is forbidden to bathe 
immediately after a meal, and without laying aside his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, 
such as those now mentioned or formerly noticed in speak¬ 
ing of early ablutions, he may bathe with water drawn from 
a well, from a fountain, or from the bason of a cataract; but 
he should prefer water which lies above ground, choosing a 
stream rather than stagnant water, a river in preference to 
a small brook, a holy stream before a vulgar river; and, 
above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, properly and 
improperly so called ; such as rubbing the body with ashes, 
which is named a bath sacred to fire; plunging into water, 
a bath sacred to the regent of this element; ablutions ac¬ 
companied by the prayers, “O waters! since ye afford 
delight,” &c., which constitute the holy bath; standing in 
dust raised by the treading of cows, a bath denominated 
from wind or air ; standing in the rain during day-light, a 
bath named from the sky or atmosphere. The ablutions, 



or bath, properly so called, are performed with the following 
ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleansing his person, and pronouncing 
as a vow, “ I will now perform ablutions,” he who bathes 
should invoke the holy rivers: - O Gangd , Yamund, 

“ Saraswaii, Satadru, Mavudvidhd and Jiyiciyd ! hear my 
“ prayers ; for my sake be included in this small quantit}^ of 
“ water with the holy streams of Parushti , Asicni , and Vi- 
“ tastd” He should also utter the radical prayer , consist¬ 
ing of the words “ Salutation to Nardyano. Upon this 
occasion a prayer extracted from the Padma purdna is 
often used with this salutation, called the radical text ; and 
the ceremony is at once concluded "by taking up earth, 
and pronouncing the subjoined prayer: “ Earth, sup- 
“ porter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed by 
“ cars, trodden by Vishnu! whatever sin has been com- 
“ mitted by me, do thou, who art upheld by the liundred- 
“ armed CiUSHNA, incarnate in the shape of a boar, ascend 
“ uiy limbs and remove every such sin. 

The text extracted from the Padma purdna follows : 
“ Thou didst spring from the foot of "V ishnii, daughter of 
“ Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore preserve us from 
“ sin, protecting us from the day of our birth, even unto 
“ death. The regent of air has named thirty-five millions 
“ of holy places in the sky, on earth, and in the space 
“between; they are all comprised in thee, daughter of 
“JAinStr. Thou art called she who promotes growth; 
“ among the gods thou art named the lotos; able, wife 
“ of Piut’hu, bird, body of the universe, wife of Siva, 
“ nectar, female cherisher of science, cheerful, favouring 
“ Worlds, merciful, daughter of JahKU, consoler, giver 
* of consolation. Gangd, who flows through the three 
“ worlds, will be near unto him who pronounces these pure 
Cf titles during his ablutions. 

K. 2 
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When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, the 
regular prayer is a text of the Veda. u Thrice did Vishnu 
" step, and at three strides traversed the universe: happily 
“ was his foot placed on this dusty earth. Be this obla- 
“ tion efficacious!” By this prayer is meant, “ may the 
“ earth thus taken up, purify me.” Cow-dung is next 
employed, with a prayer importing, “ Since I take up 
“ cow-dung, invoking thereon the goddess of abundance, 
w may I obtain prosperity l” The literal sense is this: 
“ I here invoke that goddess of abundance, who is the vehi- 
“ cle of smell, who is irresistible, ever white, present in this 
« cow-dung, mistress of all beings, greatest of elements, 
“ ruling all the senses.” Water is afterwards held up in 
the hollow of both hands joined, while the prayer denomi¬ 
nated from the regent of water is pronounced: “ Because 

“ V^RU^A, king of waters, spread a road for the sun, there- 
u fore do I follow that route. Oh! he made that road in 
“ untrodden space to receive the footsteps of the sun. It is 
“ he who restrains the heart-rending wicked.” The sense is, 
i( Varuna, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made 
“ an expanded road in the ethereal region to receive the rays 
“ of the sun; I therefore follow that route.” Next, previous 
to swimming, a short prayer must be meditated: “ Saluta¬ 
tion to the regent of water! past are the fetters of Varuna/' 
This is explained as importing, that the displeasure of Va- 
rtjna at a man's traversing the waters, which are his fetters 
is averted by salutation: swimming is therefore preceded by 
this address. The priest should next recite the invocation 
of holy rivers, and thrice throw water on his head from 
the hollow of both hands joined, repeating three several 
texts. 1st. “ Waters! remove this sin, whatever it be, which 
« is in me; whether I have done any thing malicious to- 
« wards others, or cursed them in my heart, or spoken ialse- 
«hoods.” 2d. “Waters! mothers of worlds! purify us; 
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"cleanse us by the sprinkled fluid, ye who purify through 
"libations; for ye, cliviue waters, do remove every sin.” 
3d. As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a 
" tree,” Ac. Again, swimming, and making a circuit through 
the south, this prayer should be recited: “May divine 
“ waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for gain, and 
“ for refreshing draughts: may they listen to us, that we 
“may be associated with good auspices.” Nest recitino- 
the following prayer, the priest should thrice plunge into 
water: “ 0 consummation of solemn rites! who dost purify 
“when performed by the most grievous offenders; thou 
“ dost invite the basest criminals to purification; thou dost 
“ expiate the most heinous crimes. I atone for sins towards 
“ the gods,, by gratifying them with oblations and sacrifice; 

I expiate sins towards mortals, by employing mortal men 
‘‘ to officiate at sacraments. Therefore defend me from the 
“ pernicious sin of offending the gods.” 

Water must be next sipped with the prayer, «Lord of 
“ sacrifice, thy heart is in the midst of the waters of the 
“ ocean,” Ac., and the invocation of holy rivers is again 
recited. The priest must thrice throw up water with the 
three prayers: “O, waters, since ye afford delight,” Ac.; 
and again, with the three subjoined prayers: 1st «May 
“ the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of 
“ cu$a grass and with the rays of the sun. Lord of purity, 
“ may I obtain that coveted innocence which is the wish of 
“ thee, who art satisfied by this oblation of water; and of 
“me, who am purified by this holy grass. 2d. “ May the 
“ Lord of speech purify me, ’ Ac. 3d. May the resplen- 
“dent sun purify me,” Ac. Thrice plunging into water, 
the priest should as often repeat the grand expiatoiy text, 
of which Yajnyawalcva says, “It comprises the pvin- 
«ciplcs of things, and the elements, the existence of the 
“ [chaotic] mass, the production and destruction of worlds.” 
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This serves as a key to explain the meaning of the text, 
•which, being considered as the essence of the Vedas, is most 
mysterious. The author before me seems to undertake the 
explanation of it with great awe, and intimates, that he has 
no other key to its meaning, nor the aid of earlier commen¬ 
taries. * The Supreme Being alone existed: afterwards 
» there was universal darkness: next, the watery ocean was 

• produced by the diffusion of virtue: then did the creator, 

* lord of the universe, rise out of the ocean, and successively 
'frame the sun and moon, which govern day and night, 
‘whence proceeds the revolution of years ; and after them 
‘ he framed heaven and earth, the space between, and the 
< ce i es tial region.’ The terms, with which the text begins, 
both signify truth ; but are here explained as denoting the 
supreme Brahme, on the authority of a text quoted from 
the V4da; “Brahme is truth, the one immutable being. 

“He is truth and everlasting knowledge.” ‘During the 
«period of general annihilation,’ says the commentator, ‘ the 
‘Supreme Being alone existed. Afterwards, during that 
‘period, night was produced; in other words, there was 
‘ universal darkness.’ “ This universe existed only in dark¬ 
less imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by rea- 
“ son and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly 
“immersed in sleep.” (MENU, ch. i. v. 5.) Next, when 
the creation began, the ocean was produced by an unseen 
power universally diffused: that is, the element of water 
was first reproduced, as the means of the creation. He 
“first, with a thought, created the waters,” &c. (Menu, 
ch i v. 8.) Then did the creator, who is lord of the uni¬ 
verse, rise out of the waters. ‘The Lord of the universe, 

‘ annihilated by the general destruction, revived with his 
‘ own creation of the three worlds.’ Heaven is here ex¬ 
plained, the expanse of the sky above the region of the 
stars. The celestial region is the middle world and heavens 
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above. The author before me has added numerous quota¬ 
tions on the sublimity and efficac} 7 of this text, which 
MEtfu compares with the sacrifice of a horse, in respect of 
its power to obliterate sins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the priest 
should again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, 

“ As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree,” 
&c. Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he should 
meditate the GdyatH , &c. during three suppressions of 
breath. He must also recite it measure by measure, hemi¬ 
stich by hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, without 
any pause. As an expiation of the sin of eating with men 
of very low tribes, or of coveting or accepting what should 
not be received, a man should plunge into water, at the 
same time reciting a prayer which will be quoted on ano¬ 
ther occasion. One who has drunk spirituous liquors 
should traverse water up to his throat, and drink as much 
expressed juice of the moon-plant as he can take up in the 
hollow of both hands, while he meditates the triliteral mo¬ 
nosyllable, and then plunge into water, reciting the sub¬ 
joined prayer: “0, Rudra! hurt not our offspring and 

descendants; abridge not the period of our lives ; destroy 
“ not our cows; kill not our horses; slay not our proud and 
“ irritable folks; because, holding oblations, we always 
“ pray to thee P 

Having finished his ablutions, and coming out of the 
'Water, putting on his apparel after cleansing it, having 
hashed his hands and feet, and having sipped water, the 
priest sits down to worship in the same mode which was 
directed after the early bath; substituting, however, the 
Allowing prayer, in lieu of that which begins with the words, 
“ May the sun, sacrifice;’ &c., * May the water, purify 
* the earth, that she, being cleansed, may purify me. May 
<f the lord of holy knowledge purify her, that she, being 
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“ cleansed by holiness, may purify me. May the waters 
" free me from every defilement, whatever be my unclean- 
“ ness, whether I have eaten prohibited food, done forbidden 
“ acts, or accepted the gifts of dishonest men.” Another 
difference between worship at noon and in the morning, 
consists in standing before the sun with uplifted arms instead 
of joining the hands in a hollow form. In all other respects 
the form of adoration is similar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round 
beginning through the south, and saluted the sun, the priest 
may proceed to study a portion of the Veda. Turning his 
face towards the east, with his right hand towards the 
south and his left hand towards the north, sitting down 
with cusa grass before him, holding two sacred blades of 
grass on the tips of his left fingers, and placing his right 
hand thereon with the palm turned towards, and having 
thus meditated the GayatH , the priest should recite the 
proper text on commencing the lecture and read as much 
of the Vedas as may be practicable for him; continuing the 
practice daily until he have read through the whole of the 
Vedas , and then recommencing the course. 

Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Rigveda: “ I praise 
" the blazing fire, which is first placed at religious rites, 
" which effects the ceremony for the benefit of the votary, 
“ which performs the essential part of the rite, which is the 
“ most liberal giver of gems.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Yajurveda : “ I gather 
“ thee, 0 branch of the Veda, for the sake of rain; I pluck 
" thee for the sake of strength. Calves! ye are like unto 

air; (that is, as wind supplies the world by means of 
r ‘ rain, so do ye supply sacrifices by the milking of cows). 
" May the luminous generator of worlds make you attain 
“ success in the best of sacraments.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Samaveda: “ Regent of 
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fire, who dost effect all religious ceremonies, approach to 
“taste my offering, thou who art praised for the sake of 
" oblations. Sit down on this grass.” 

1 lie text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of 
the At harvavMa lias been already quoted on another occa¬ 
sion : “ May divine waters be auspicious to us,” &c. 

In this manner should a lecture of the Vtfdcis, or of the 
I s<-lci'tifjcis } of the sacred poems and mythological history, 
of law, and other branches of sacred literature, be con¬ 
ducted. The priest should next proceed to offer barley, 
tila, and water to the manes. Turning his face towards 
the east, wearing the sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, 
he should sit down, and spread cusa, grass before him, 
with the tips pointing towards the east. Taking grains 
of barley in his right hand, lie should invoke the gods. 
“ 0, assembled gods! hear my call, sit down on this grass.” 
Then throwing'away some grains of barley, and putting one 
hand over the other, he should pray in these words: “ Gods! 
“ who reside in the ethereal region, in the world near us, 
“ and in heaven above; ye, whose tongues are flame, and 
" who save all them who duly perform the sacraments 
“ hear my call; sit down on this grass, and be cheerful.” 
Spreading the cusa grass, the tips of which must point 
towards the east, and placing his left hand thereon and 
his right hand above the left, he must offer grains of barley 
and water from the tips of his fingers (which are parts 
dedicated to the gods), holding three straight blades of 
grass so that the tips be towards his thumb, and repeating 
this prayer: “May the gods be satisfied; may the holy 
“ verses, the scriptures, the devout sages, the sacred poems, 
“ the teachers of them, and the celestial quiristers, be satis- 
“ fied; may other instructors, human beings, minutes of time. 
“ moments, instants measured by the twinkling of an eye. 
“ hours, days, fortnights, months, seasons, and years, with 
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“ all their component parts, be satisfied herewith ”* Next, 
wearing the sacrificial thread round his neck and turning 
towards the north, he should offer tila, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part dedi¬ 
cated to human beings), holding in it cusa grass, the middle 
of which must rest on the palm of his hand: this oblation 
he presents on grass, the tips of which are pointed towards 
the north; and with it he pronounces these words: “ May 
“ SANACA be satisfied; may Sanandana, SanAtana, 
“ Capua, Asuri, Bod’htj, and ParchaSic’ha, be 
“ satisfied herewith.” Placing the thread on his right 
shoulder, and turning towards the south, he must offer 
tila and water from the root of his thumb (which is a part 
sacred to the progenitors of mankind), holding bent grass 
thereon: this oblation he should present upon a vessel of 
rhinoceros' horn placed on grass, the tips of which are 
pointed towards the south ; and with it he says, “ May 
“ fire, which receives oblations presented to our forefathers, 
“be satisfied herewith; may the moon, the judge of de¬ 
parted souls, the sun, the progenitors who are purified 
“ by fire, those who are named from their drinking the 
“ juice of the moon-plant, and those who are denominated 
“ from sitting on holy grass, be satisfied herewith I” He 
must then make a similar oblation, saying, “May NarA- 
“Sarya, ParaSarya, SucA, Sacalya, YajnyAwal- 
“ cya, Jatucarwa, Catyayana, Apastamba, Batj- 
“ d’hayana, VAchacuH, VaxjavapI, Htthtt, L6cacsh1, 
“ Maitrayani, and AtndrAyanI, be satisfied herewith.” 
He afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with 
tila from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he 
repeats fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, 


® The verb is repeated with each term, “May the holy verses be 
satisfied t may the Vedas be satisfied,8tc. 
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which are considered as fourteen distinct forms of the same 
deity. “ Salutation of Yama; salutation to Dhermaraja, 

“ or the king of duties; to death; to AntAca, or the 
"destroyer; to Vaivaswata, or the child of the sun; 

" to time; to the slayer of all beings; to Audumbara, or 
" Yama, springing out of the racemiferous fig-tree; to him 
" who reduces all things to ashes; to the dark-blue deity; 

“ to him who resides in the supreme abode; to him whose 
“ belly is like that of a wolf; to the variegated being; to the 
“ wonderful inflictor of pains.” Taking up grains of tila, 
and throwing them away, while lie pronounces this address 
to fire: “ Eagerly we place and support thee; eagerly we 
“ give thee fuel; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, 

(€ who love thee, to taste this pious oblation:” let him 
invoke the progenitors of mankind in these words: " May 
" our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking the juice 
“ of the moon-plant, and they who are purified by fire, 

“ approach us through the paths which are travelled by 
"gods; and, pleased with the food presented at this 
“ sacrament, may they ask for more, and preserve us 
“ from evil” He should then offer a triple oblation of 
water With both hands, reciting the following text, and 
saying, “ I offer this tila and water to mv father, such a 
" one sprung from such a family.” He must offer similar 
oblations to liis paternal grandfather, and great-grandfather; 
and another set of similar oblations to his maternal grand¬ 
father, and to the father and grandfather of that ancestor: 
a similar oblation must be presented to his mother, and 
single oblations to his paternal grandmother and great¬ 
grandmother : three more oblations are presented, each to 
three persons, paternal uncle, brother, son, grandson, 
daughters son, son-in-law, maternal uncle, sister’s son, 
father’s sister’s son, mother’s sister, and other relations/ 
The text alluded to bears this meaning: "Waters, be the 
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“ food of our progenitors : satisfy my parents, ye who con- 
“ vey nourishment, which is the drink of immortality, the 
“ fluid of libations, the milky liquor^ the confined and 
“ promised food of the manes,”* 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary 
oblations: the first presented like the oblations to deities 
looking towards the east, and with the sacrificial cord 
placed on his left shoulder; the second, like that offered 
to progenitors, looking towards the south, and with the 
string passed over his right shoulder. The prayers which 
accompany these offerings are subjoined: 1st. “ May the 
« gods, demons, benevolent genii, huge serpents, heavenly 
“ quiristers, fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, unmelodi- 

* ous guardians of the celestial treasure, successful genii > 
" spirits called Cushndnda , trees, and all animals which 
“ move in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed 
“ abroad; may all these quickly obtain contentment, 

* through the water presented by me.” 2nd. “ To satisfy 
u them who are detained in all the hells and places of tor- 
u meat, this water is presented by me.” 3rd. “ May those 
u who are, and those who are not, of kin to me, and those 
“ who were allied to me in a former existence, and all who 

* desire oblations of water from me, obtain perfect con ten t- 
“ ment ” The first text, which is taken from the Samaveda, 
differs a little from the Yajurveda: “ Gods, benevolent 
“ genii, huge serpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
“ snakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, giants, and all who 
“ traverse the ethereal region, genii who cherish science, 
“ animals that live in water or traverse the atmosphere, 
“ creatures that have no abode, and all living animals 
“ which exist in sin or in the practice of virtue; to satisfy 
“ them is this water presented by me.” Afterwards the 



• See a remark on tbie passage below, page 170, note. 
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priest should wring liis lower garment, pronouncing this 
text: “ May those who have been born in my family, and 
“ have died, leaving no son nor kinsman bearing the same 
“ name, be contented with this water which I present by 
“ wringing it from my vesture.” Then placing his sacri- 
fieial cord on his left shoulder, sipping water, and raising 
up his arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a 
prayer inserted above: “ He who travels the appointed 
“ P a ^h’ & c - The priest should afterwards present an. 
oblation of water to the sun, pronouncing the text of the 
Vishnu purdha which has been already cited, “ Salutation 
" the sun .” &e. He then concludes the whole ceremony 
by worshipping the sun with a prayer above quoted: 
“ Tll0u arfc self-existent,” &c.; by making a circuit through, 
the south, while he pronounces, “ I follow the course of 
“ the sunand by offering water from the hollow of his hand, 
while he salutes the regents of space and other Deities; 
“ Salutation to space; to the regents of space, to Brahma, 
" to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to speech, to the 
“ lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity ” 





v. 

On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
and of the Brahmens especially. 

ESSAY II. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 232—2S5. Calcutta, 

1801. 4to.] 

A former essay on this subject* described the daily 
ablutions performed with prayers and acts of religion by 
every Brahmen. His next daily duty is the performance 
of the five great sacraments. The first, consisting in the 
study of the Veda, has been already noticed; the sacra¬ 
ments of the manes, of deities, and of spirits, slightly 
touched upon in the first essay, will be made the subject 
of the present one; and the hospitable reception of guests 
will be followed in the next by a description of the various 
ceremonies which must be celebrated at diflerent periods, 
from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire with 
prayers addressed to various divinities; and it is exclusive 
of the offerings of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It 
does not fall within my present plan to describe the manner 
in which the several sects of Hindusf adore their gods, or 
the images of them ; and 1 shall therefore restrict myself 
to explain the oblations to fire, and then proceed to describe 


• Ante, p. 123. 

f See note A, at the end of the present Essay. 
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funeral rites and commemorative obsequies, together with 
the daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of 
ancestors. 



I am guided by the author now before me* in premising 
the ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the 
sacrificial implements; “ because this ceremony is, as it 
“ were, the ground-work of all religious acts.” 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level piece of 
ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and shel¬ 
tered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
clown with his face towards the east, and places a vessel 
of water with cutci grassf on his left; then, dropping his 
right knee, and resting on the span of his left hand, he 
draws with a root of cu$a grass a line, one span or twelve 
fingers long, and directed towards the east. From the 
nearest extremity of this line he draws another at right 
angles to it, twenty-one fingers long, and directed towards 
the north. Upon this line he draws three others, parallel 
to the first, equal to it in length, and distant seven fingers 
from each other. The first line is really, or figuratively, 
made a yellow line, and is sacred to the earth; the 
second is red, and sacred to fire; the third black, and 
sacred to Brahma the creator; the fourth blue, and 


* In the former essay, my chief guide was HblA.yud’ha, who has 
given very perspicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used 
at religious ceremonies) in several treatises, particularly in one entitled 
Bfiihma'Aa-scrvastva. In the present essay, I likewise Use a Titual 
composed by Bhavad6va for the use of Samavtdi priests, and a com¬ 
mentary on the mantras by Gona VisH^o, as also the Acharachan- 
drica (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed by tiudras, but 
including many of those performed by other classes), and the Achd- 
rdderia , a treatise on daily duties. 

f Poa Cynosuroides , Koenig. On the new moon of Bhddra a 
sufficient quantity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the 
whole year. 
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sacred to Indra the regent of the firmament; the fifth 
white, and sacred to S<5ma. He next gathers up the 
dust from the edges of these lines, and throws it away 
towards the north-east, saying, “ What was [herein] bad, 
“is cast away:” and he concludes by sprinkling water 
on the several lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, 
“I dismiss far away carnivorous fire; may it go to the 
“realm of Yama, bearing sin [hence].” He then places 
the fire before him, saying, “Earth! Sky! Heaven!” and 
adding, “this other [harmless] fire alone remains here; 
“ well knowing [its office], may it convey my oblation to the 
“ Gods.” He then denominates the fire according to the 
purpose for which he prepares it, saying, “ Fire! thou art 
“ named so and so;” and he concludes this part of the 
ceremony by silently burning a log of wood, one span long 
and smeared with clarified butter. 


He next proceeds to place the Brahma or superintending 
priest. Upon very solemn occasions, a learned BrdhmoAa 
does actually discharge the functions of superintending 
priest; but, in general, a bundle containing fifty blades of 
cvJa grass is placed to represent the Brahma. The officiat¬ 
ing priest takes up the vessel of water, and walks round 
the fire keeping his right side turned towards it: be then 
pours water near it, directing the stream towards the east; 
he spreads cu4a grass thereon; and crossing his right 
knee over his left without sitting down, he takes up a single 
blade of grass between the thumb and ring finger of his left 
hand, and throws it away towards the south-west corner of the 
shed, saying, “ What was herein bad, is cast away ” Next, 
touching the water, resting the sole of his right foot on his 
left ankle, and sprinkling the grass with water, he places the 
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Brahma on it, saying, “ Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee 
[be paid thee]. The officiating priest then returns by the 
same load by which he went round the fire; and sitting 
down again with his face towards the east, names the earth 
inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been spoken during the pre¬ 
ceding ceremony, atonement must be now made by pro¬ 
nouncing this text: “ Thrice did Vishnu step, and at 
“ three strides traversed the universe: happily was his foot 
“ placed on the dusty [earth].” The meaning is, since 
the earth has been purified by the contact of Vishnu’s 
foot, may she (the earth so purified) atone for any profane 
word spoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with 
milk, curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mix¬ 
ing them; and the priest afterwards proceeds to name 
the earth in the following prayer, which he pronounces with 
downcast look, resting both hands on the ground: “ We 
“ adore this earth, this auspicious and most excellent 
“ earth: do thou, 0 fire! resist [our] enemies. Thou 
“ dost take [on thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of cusa grass held in his right hand, he 
must next strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of 
the fire, arranging them regularly, so that the tip of one 
row shall cover the roots of the other. He begins with 
the eastern side, and at three times strews grass there, to 
cover the whole space from north to south; and in like 
manner distributes grass on the southern and western sides. 
He then blesses the ten regions of space; and rising a little, 
puts some wood* on the fire with a ladle-full of clarified 


• The fuel used at sacrifices mu9t be wood of the racemiferous fig- 
tree, the leafy Butea, or the Catechu Mimosa. It should seem, how¬ 
ever, that the prickly Adenanthera, or even the Mango, may be used. 
The wood is cut into small logs, a span long, and not thicker than a 
man’s fist. 
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batter, while he meditates in silence on BrahmA, the lord 
of creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of cu6a grass, and 
with another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of 
a span, saying, “Pure leaves! be sacred to Vishnu;” 
and throws them into a vessel of copper or other metal. 
Again he takes two leaves of grass, and holding the tips 
between the thumb and ring finger of his right hand, and 
the roots between the thumb and ring finger of his left, and 
crossing his right hand over his left, he takes up clarified 
butter on the curvature of the grass, and thus silently casts 
some into the fire three several times. He then sprinkles 
both the leaves with water, and throws them away. He 
afterwards sprinkles with water the vessel containing clarified 
butter, and puts it on the fire, and takes it off again, three 
times, and thus concludes the ceremony of hallowing the 
butter; during the course of which, while he holds the leaves 
of grass in both hands, he recites this prayer: “May the 
“ divine generator [ViSHritr] purify thee by means of [this] 
“ faultless pure leaf; and may the sun do so, by means of 
“ [his] rays of light: be this oblation efficacious.” 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice 
turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with 
their tips the figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on 
the outside of the bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his 
right knee, he sprinkles water from the palms of his hands 
on the whole southern side of the fire, from west to east, 
saying, “Aditi! [mother of the Gods!] grant me thy ap- 
u probation.” He does the same on the whole western 
side, from south to north, saying, “Anumati!* grant me 
" thy approbationand on the nothern side, saying 
“ Sara3 wait ! grant me thy approbation.” And lastly 


# The moon wanting a digit of full. 







lie sprinkles water all round the fire, while he pronounces 
this text, “ Generous sun! approve this rite; approve the 
performer of it, that he may share its reward. May the 
“ celestial luminary, which purifies the intellectual soul, 
purify oui minds. May the lord ot speech make our 
“ prayers acceptable.” 

Holding casa grass in both hands, he then recites an 
expiatory prayer, which will be inserted in another place; 
and throwing away the grass, he thus finishes the hallow¬ 
ing of the sacrificial implements: a ceremony which neces¬ 
sarily precedes all other religious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies, 
and in such form as are adapted to the religious rite which 
is intended to be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, 
with the three mysterious words, usua% precedes and fol¬ 
lows the particular sacrifice which is suited to the occasion • 
being most generally practised, it will be the most proper 
specimen of the form in which oblations are made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each 
time a ladle-full of butter on the fire, saying, “ Earth! 
“ be this oblation efficacious“ Sky! be this oblation 
“ efficacious;” “ Heaven! be this oblation, efficacious.” On 
some occasions he makes a fourth offering in a similar mode, 
saying, “ Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this oblation effica- 
<f cious.” If it be requisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, 
curds, and butter, this is now done; and the oblations, 
accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are 
repeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the sacrifice to 
the nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine 
oblations of clarified butter with the following prayers: 

1. “ The divine sun approaches with his golden car, 
“ returning alternately with the shades of night, rousing 
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“ mortal and immortal beings, and surveying worlds; May 
“ this oblation to the solar planet be efficacious.” 

2. “ Gods! produce that [Moon] which has no foe; 
“ which is the son of the solar orb, and became the off- 
“ spring of space, for the benefit of this world;* produce 
“ it for the advancement of knowledge, for protection 
“ from danger, for vast supremacy, for empire, and for the 
“ sake of Indra’s organs of sense: May this oblation to 
“ the lunar planet be efficacious.” 

3. “ This gem of the sky, whose head resembles fire, is 
“ the lord of waters, and replenishes the seeds of the earth : 
“ May this oblation to the planet Mars be efficacious.” 

4. “ Be roused, 0 fire! and thou, [0 Bud’ha !] perfect 
“ this sacrificial rite, and associate with us; let this votary 
“ and all the Gods sit in this most excellent assembly: 
“ May this oblation to the planet Mercury be efficacious.” 

5. “ 0 Yrihaspati, sprung from eternal truth, confer 
“ on us abundantly that various wealth which the most 
“venerable of beings may revere; which shines gloriously 
“ amongst all people; which serves to defray sacrifices; 
“ which is preserved by strength : May this oblation to the 
“ planet Jupiter be efficacious.” 

G. “ The lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence 
“ distilled from food; he drank milk and the juice of the 
“ moon-plant. By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
“ this beverage, thus quaffed, became a prolific essence, the 
“ eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of 


* According to one legend, a ray of the sun, called sushumria, be¬ 
came the moon ; according to another, a flash of light from the eye 
of Atui was received by space, a goddess ; she conceived and bore 
S6ma, who is therefore called a son of Atei. This legend may be 
fo,und in the Harivania . CAlidAsa alludes to it in the Raghavanfa, 
(b. 2. v. 75,) comparing SddacshihA, when she conceived Raghu, to 
the via lactea receiving the luminary which sprung from the eye of 
Atri. 
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“ sense, the milk of immortality, and honey to the manes 
“ of ancestors: May this oblation to the planet Venus be 
“ efficacious.” 

7. “ May divine waters be auspicious to us for ac- 
“ cumulation, for gain, and for refreshing draughts; may 
“ they listen to us, that we may be associated with good 
«auspices : May this oblation to the planet Saturn be 

“ efficacious.” 

8. “ 0 DugVA * which dost germinate at every knot, 

“ at every joint, multiply us through a hundred, through a 
“ thousand descents; May this oblation to the planet of 
" the ascendiug node be efficacious.” 

9. “ Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give 
“ knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indi¬ 
gent, or beauty to the ugly .: May this oblation to the 
“ planet of the descending node be efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised description of funeral 
rites, abridging the detail of ceremonies as delivered in 
rituals, omitting local variations uoticed by authors who 
have treated of this subject, and commonly neglecting the 
superstitious reasons given by them lor the very numerous 
ceremonies which they direct to be performed in honour of 
persons recently deceased, or of ancestois long since defunct. 

A dying man, w'hen no hopes of his surviving remain, 
should be laid upon a bed of cvM grass, either in the house 
or out of it, if he be a Sudra, but in the open air if he 
belong to another tribe. When he is at the point of 
death, donations of cattle, land, gold, silver, or othei things, 
according to his ability, should be made by him; or 
if he be" too weak, by another person in Ins name. His 
head should be sprinkled with water drawn from the 
Ganges, and smeared with clay brought from the same 


Jyrostis linearis* KuiNitf, 
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river. A sdlctcjvdmci* stone ought' to he placed near the 
dying man; holy strains from the Veda or from sacred 
poems should be repeated aloud in his ears, and leaves of 
holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, 
another of gold, a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, 
should be put into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of 
gold in both nostrils, both eyes, and both ears. A cloth 
perfumed with fragrant oil must be thrown over the corpse, 


which the nearest relations of the deceased must then carry 
with modest deportment to some holy spot in the forest, or 
near water. The corpse must be preceded by fire, and by 
food carried in an unbaked earthen vessel; and rituals 
direct-, that it shall be accompanied by music of all sorts, 
drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed instruments. This 
practice seems to be now disused in most provinces of Hin- 
dustdn; but the necessity of throwing a cloth over the 
corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased may be, 
is enforced by the strictest injunctions : it is generally the 
perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.f 


* The idlagrdinas are black stones found in a part of the Gaddaci 
fiver, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and 
are commonly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, aa the 
Hindus believe, by Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. According to 
the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, the stone is 
supposed to contain Visiinu in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in 
the perforation, and with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long 
wreath of flowers, contains LacshmI nArAyana. I n like manner 
stones are found in the Nermadci , near O’ncdr mdnddltd, which are 
♦ considered as types of §;va, and are called Bdn-ling. The Ulagrdma 
is found upon trial not to be calcareous : it strikes fire with steel 
and scarcely at all effervesces with acids. 

f In most parts of India the priests who officiate at funerals are held 
in discsteem ; they are distinguished by various appellations, as Mahd- 
brahmen , &c.—See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii, p. 175. (Octavo 
edit. vol. ii. p. 61,) 




The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the town, 
if the deceased were a Sudra; by the western, if lie were a 
Brdhmana; by the northern, if he belonged to the mili¬ 
tary class; and by the eastern portal, if he sprung from the 
mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in¬ 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and 
when the procession has reached its destination, after once 
halting by the way, the corpse must be gently laid, with the 
head towards the south, on a bed of cusa, the tips whereof 
are pointed southward. The sons or other relations of the 
deceased having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare 
the funeral pile with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean 
spot of ground, after marking lines thereon to consecrate it, 
in a mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a 
fire for sacrifices and oblations. They must aftewards 
wash the corpse, meditating on Gctyd and other sacred 
places, holy mountains, the field of the GURUS, the rivers 
Gangd, Yamund, Causici, Ghandrabhdgd , BhadrdvacaM , 
Gandaci, Sdrayu , and Nermadd; Vainava , Vardlia, and 
Pinddraca, and all other holy places on the face of the earth, 
as well as the four oceans themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the obse¬ 
quies of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire; his 
funeral pile must be lighted from that fire : but at the obse¬ 
quies of other persons, the carrying of food to be left by the 
way, and the consecration of the spot whereon the funeral 
pile is raised, must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may 
be used: it is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
another funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a woman 
who has lately borne a child, or of any person who is 
unclean. 

After washing the corpse, clothing it in clean apparel, 
and rubbing it with perfumes, such as sandal-wood, saffron. 
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river. A sdlagrctma* stone ought' to be placed near the 
dying man; holy strains from the Veda or from sacred 
poems should be repeated aloud in his ears, and leaves of 
holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, 
another of gold, a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, 
should be put into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of 
gold in both nostrils, both eyes, and both ears. A cloth 
perfumed with fragrant oil must be thrown over the corpse, 
which the nearest relations of the deceased must then carry 
with modest deportment to some holy spot in the forest, or 
near water. The corpse must be preceded by fire, and by 
food carried in an unbaked earthen vessel; and rituals 
direct, that it shall be accompanied by music of all sorts, 
drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed instruments. This 
practice seems to be now disused in most provinces of Hin¬ 
dustan; but the necessity of throwing a cloth over the 
corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased may be, 
is enforced by the strictest injunctions : it is generally the 
perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.f 


* The ialagrdmas are black stones found in a part of the Gandaci 
river, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and 
are commonly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as the 
Hindus believe, by Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. According to 
the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, the stone is 
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in discsteem ; they are distinguished by various appellations, as Malta - 
brahmen , &c.—Seo Digest of Hindu Law, voh ii, p. 175, (Octavo 
edit. vol. ii. p. 61.) 
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The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the town, 
if the deceased were a Suclra ; by the western, if lie were a 
Brdhmana; by the northern, if he belonged to the mili¬ 
tary class; and by the eastern portal, if he sprung from the 
mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in¬ 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and 
when the procession has reached its destination, after once 
halting by the way, the corpse must be gently laid, with the 
head towards the south, on a bed of cusa, the tips whereof 
are pointed southward. The sons or other relations of the 
deceased having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare 
the funeral pile with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean 
spot of ground, after marking lines thereon to consecrate it, 
in a mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a 
fire for sacrifices and oblations. They must aftewards 
wash the corpse, meditating on Gayd and other sacred 
places, holy mountains, the field of the GURUS, the rivers 
Gangd , Yamuna , Causici , Chandrdbhdgd t BhadrdvacaM, 
Gandaci , Sdrayu, and Nermadd ; Vainava , Vardha f and 
Pinddraca , and all other holy places on the face of the earth, 
as well as the four oceans themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the obse¬ 
quies of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire; his 
funeral pile must be lighted from that fire : but at the obse¬ 
quies of other persons, the carrying of food to be left by the 
way, and the consecration of the spot whereon the funeral 
pile is raised, must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may 
be used: it is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
another funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a woman 
who has lately borne a child, or of any person who is 
unclean. 

After washing the corpse, clothing it in clean apparel, 
and rubbing it with perfumed, such as sandal-wood, saffron. 
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or aloe wood, the relations of the deceased place the 
corpse supine with its head towards the north (or resupine, 
if it be the body of a woman), on the funeral pile, which is 
previously decorated with strung and unstrung flowers. A 
cloth must be thrown over it, and a relation of the deceased 
taking up a lighted brand, must invoke the holy places 
abovementioned, and say, "May the Gods with flaming 
mouths burn this corpse !” He then walks thrice round the 
pile with his right hand towards it, and shifts the sacrificial 
cord to his right shoulder. Then looking towards the 
south, and dropping his left knee to the ground, he applies 
the fire to the pile near the head of the corpse, saying, 
" Nam6! namah /” while the attending priests recite the 
following prayer : " Fire! thou wert lighted by him— may 
" he therefore be reproduced from thee that he may attain 
" the region of celestial bliss. May this offering be auspi- 
" cious.” Tliis, it may be remarked, supposes the funeral 
pile to be lighted from the sacrificial fire kept up by the 
deceased; the same prayer is, however, used at the funeral 
of a man who had no consecrated hearth. 

The fire must be so managed that some bones may remain 
for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While 
the pile is burning, the relations of the deceased take up 
seven pieces of wood a span long, and cut them severally 
with an axe over the fire-brands (after walking each time 
round the funeral pile), and then throw the pieces over their 
shoulders upon the fire, saying, "Salutation to thee who 
dost consume flesh.” 

The body of a young child under two years old must not 
be burnt, but buried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant 
flowers, and carried out by the relations, who bury it in 
a clean spot, saying, " Namio! namah /” while a priest 
chants the song of Yama : " The offspring of the sun, 
"day after day fetching cows, horses, human beings, and 
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‘‘ cattle, is no more satiated therewith than a drunkard 
“ with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a person who 
died in a foreign country, or whose bones cannot be found, 
a figure is made with three hundred and sixty leaves of the 
Butea, or as many woollen threads, distributed so as to repre¬ 
sent the several parts of the human body according to a 
fancied analogy of numbers *, round the whole must be tied 
a thong of leather from the hide of a black antelope, and 
over that a woollen thread; it is then smeared with barley - 
meal mixed with water, and must be burnt as an emblem 
of the corpse. 

After the body of the deceased has been burnt in the 
mode above mentioned, all w t 1io have touched or followed 
the corpse must walk round the pile, keeping their left 
hands towards it, and taking care not to look at the fire. 
They then walk in procession, according to seniority, to a 
river or other running water, and after washing and again 
putting on their apparel, they advance into the stream. 
They then ask the deceased’s brother-in-law, or some other 
person able to give the proper answer, ‘ Shall we present 
water ?” If the deceased were a hundred years old, the 
answer must be simply, “ Do so: but il he were not so 
aged, the reply is, “Do so, but do not repeat the oblation. 
Upon this, they all shift the sacerdotal string to the right 
shoulder, and looking towards the south, and being clad in 
a single garment without a mantle, they stii the watei with 
the ring-finger of the left hand, saying, “ Waters, purify us.” 
With the same finger of the right hand they throw up some 
water towards the south, and alter plunging once undci the 
surface of the river, they rub themselves with their Lands. 
An oblation of water must be next presented from the joined 
palms of the hands, naming the deceased and the family 
from which he sprung, and saying, May this oblation reach 
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If it be intended to show particular honour to the 
deceased, three offerings of water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the 
manes of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their 
wet clothes for other apparel; they then sip water without 
swallowing it, and sitting down on the soft turf, alleviate 
their sorrow by the recital of the following or other suitable 
moral sentences, refraining at the same time from tears 
and lamentation. 

1. “Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human 
“ state, unsolid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
“ like the foam of the sea.” 

2. “ When a body, formed of five elements to receive the 
“ reward of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to 
“ its five original principles, what room is there for regret ¥* 

3. " The earth is perishable ; the ocean, the Gods them- 
“ selves pass away : how should not that bubble, mortal 
“ man, meet destruction ?” 

4. “ All that is low must finally perish ; all that is ele- 
“ vated must ultimately fall; all compound bodies must 
“ end in dissolution, and life is concluded with death.” 

5. “ Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the 
“ tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen; then do not 
{< wail, but diligently perform the obsequies of the dead.”* 

At night, if the corpse were burnt by day; or in the 
day time, if the ceremony were not completed until night; 
or in case of exigency, whenever the priest approves, the 
nearest relation of the deceased takes up water in a new 
earthen jar, and returns to the town preceded by a person 
bearing a staff,f and attended by the rest walking in pro- 


* The recital of these verses is specially directed by YAjnyawal- 
cya, B. 3. v. 7, &c. 

t The purpose of his carrying a staff is to scaro evil spirits and 
ghosts. 
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cession, and led by the youngest. Going to the door of 
his own house, or to a place of worship, or to some spot 
near water, lie prepares the ground for the oblation of a 
funeral cake, by raising a small altar of earth, and marking 
lines on it as is practised for other oblations. Then, taking 
a brush of cusa grass in his right hand, he washes therewith 
the ground, over which cusa grass is spread, saying, “Such 
“ a one! (naming the deceased, and the family from which 
“ he sprung) may this oblation be acceptable to thee.’ * 
Next, making a ball of three handfuLs of boiled rice mixed 
with tila* fruits of various sorts, honey, milk, butter, and 
similar things, such as sugar, roots, pot-herbs, &c. (or if 
that be impracticable, with tila at least), he presents it 
on the spot he had purified, naming the deceased, and 
saying, “ May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
thy head, be acceptable to thee.” Again purifying the spot 
in the same manner as before, and with the same "words 
addfessed to the deceased, lie silently puts fragrant flowers, 
resin, a lighted lamp, betel-leaves, and similar things, on the 
funeral cake, and then presents a woollen yarn, naming the 
deceased, and saying, “ May this apparel, made of woollen 
<f yarn, be acceptable to thee.” He next offers an earthen 
vessel full of tila and water near the funeral cake, and says, 
“ May this vessel of tila and water be acceptable to thee.” 

It is customary to set apart on a leaf some food for the 
crows, after which the cake and other things which have 
been offered must be thrown into the water. This part of 
the ceremony is then concluded by wiping the ground, and 
offering thereon a lamp, water, and wreaths of flowers, 
naming the deceased with each oblation, and saying, “ May 
" this be acceptable to thee.” 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be 


* Sesamnm Indicum , Linn, 
M 
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suspended in earthen vessels before the door, in honour of 
the deceased, with tins address to him. “ Such a one 
“ deceased! bathe here; drink this:” and the same cere¬ 
mony maybe repeated every evening until the period of 


mourning expire. 

When the persons who attended the funeral return home 
and approach the liouse-door (before the ceremony of sus¬ 
pending water and milk, but after the other rites above- 
mentioned), they each bite three leaves of nimba* between 
their teeth, sip water, and touch a branch of samif with 
their right hands, while the priest says, “ May the sami tree 
* atone for sins.” Each mourner then touches fire, while the 
priest says, “May fire grant us happiness;” and standing 
between a bull and a goat, touches both those animals 
while the priest recites an appropriate prayeftj Then, after 
touching the tip of a blade of durvd grass, a piece of coral, 
some clarified butter, water, cow-dung, and white mustard- 
seed, or rubbing his head and limbs with the butter •and 
mustard-seed, each man stands on a stone, while the priest 
says for him, “ May I be firm like this stoneand thus he 
enters his house. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations 
of water and lilct, must be offered as on the first day; aug¬ 
menting, however, the number each time, so that ten cakes, 
and as many libations of water and tila , be offered on the 
tenth day; and with this further difference, that the address 
varies each time. On the second day the prayer is, “ May 
«this second cake, which shall restore thy ears, eyes, 
“ and nose, be acceptable;” on the third day, " this 


» Mclia Azadirachta , Linn. 
f Adcnanthera ciculcata , or Prosopis aculcala. 

\ I must for the present omit it, because it is not exhibited at full 
length in any work I have yet consulted. 
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" third cake, which shall restore thy throat, arms, and 
“ breaston the fourth, “ thy navel and organs of ex- 
« cretion on the fifth, “ thy knees, legs, and feet;” on 
the sixth, ‘‘all thy vitals;” on the seventh, “ all thy 
“veins;” on the eighth, “ thy teeth, nails, and hair;” on 
the ninth, "thy manly strength;” on the tenth, “ May 
“ this tenth cake, which shall fully satisfy the hunger and 
“ thirst of thy renewed body, be acceptable to thee. Diu- 
ing this period, a pebble wrapt up in a fragment of the 
deceaseds shroud is worn by the heir supended on his neek. 
To that pebble, as a type of the deceased, the funeral cakes 
are offered. The same vessel in which the first oblation was 
made must be used throughout the period of mourning; 
this vessel, therefore, is also carried by the heir in the frag¬ 
ment of the shroud. He uses that slip of cloth taken from 
the winding-sheet as a sacrificial cord, and makes the obla¬ 
tions every day on the same spot; should either the vessel 
or the pebble be lost by any accident, the offerings must be 
recommenced. 

If the mourning last three days only, ten funeral cakes 
must be nevertheless offered, three on the first and third 
days, and four on the second; if if lasts no more than one 
day, the ten oblations must be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree 
of consanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or 
one at the least; however, if that be impracticable, they may 
eat a single meal at night, purchasing the iood ready pre¬ 
pared, but on no account preparing victuals at home. So 
long as the mourning lasts, the nearest relations of the 
deceased must not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flesh- 
meat, nor any food seasoned with factitious salt; they must 
use a plate made of the leaves of any tree but the plantain, 
or else take their food from the hands oi some other persons ; 
they must not handle a knife, or any other implement made 
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of iron, nor sleep upon a bedstead, nor adorn their persons, 
but remain squalid, and refrain from perfumes and other 
gratifications ; they must likewise omit the daily ceremonies 
of ablution and divine worship. On the third and fifth days, 
as also on the seventh and ninth, the kinsmen assemble, 
bathe in the open air, offer tila and water to the deceased, 
and take a repast together; they place lamps at cross 
roads, and in their own houses, and likewise on the way 
to the cemetery, and they observe vigils in honour of the 


deceased. 

On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries 
where the obsequies are expedited on the second or third 
day, the nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes 
after offering a srdclcVka singly for him. 

In the first place, the kinsman smears with cow-dung 
the spot where the oblation is to be presented ; and after 
washing his hands and feet, sipping water, and taking up 
cusd grass in his hand, he sits down on a cushion pointed 
towards the south and placed upon a blade of cusci grass, 
the tip of which must also point towards the south. He 
then places near him a bundle of cusa grass, consecrated by 
pronouncing the word namcih! or else prepares a fire for 
oblations; then lighting a lamp with clarified butter or with 
oil of sesamum, and arranging the food and other things in¬ 
tended to be offered, he must sprinkle himself with water, 
meditating on Vishnu surnamed the lotos-eyed, or revolv¬ 
ing in his mind this verse, “ Whether pure or defiled, or 
“ wherever he may have gone, he who remembers the being 
«whose eyes are like the lotos, shall be pure externally 
“ and internally/' Shifting the sacerdotal cord on his right 
shoulder, he takes up a brush of cvJa grass, and presents 
water together with tila and with blossoms, naming the 
deceased and the family from which he sprung, and saying, 
a M a y this water for ablutions be acceptable to thee." 
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Then saying, "May this be right,” he pronounces a vow 
or solemn declaration. " This day I will offer on a bundle 
"of cuda grass (or, if such be the custom, "on fire”) a 
“ tirddd'ha for a single person, with unboiled food, together 
“ with clarified butter and with water, preparatory to the 
“gathering of the bones of such a one deceased.” The 
priests answering “ do so,” he says " namd! namah /” 
while the priests meditate the Gdyatri, and thrice repeat, 

“ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of ancestors, and to 
“ mighty saints; to SwAHi [goddess of fire] ; to Swad’hd 
“ [the food of the manes] : salutation unto them for ever 
“ and ever.” 

He then presents a cushion made of cusa grass, naming 
the deceased, and saying, “ May this be acceptable unto 
“ thee and afterwards distributes meal of sesamum, while 
the priests recite, “ May the demons and fierce giants that sit 
“on this consecrated spot be dispersed: and the blood- 
“ thirsty savages that inhabit the earth, may they go to any 
“ other place to which their inclinations may lead them.” 

Placing an oval vessel with its narrowest end towards 
the south, he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking 
off a span’s length, throws them into the vessel; and after 
sprinkling them with water, makes a libation, while the 
priests say, " May divine waters be auspicious to us for ac¬ 
cumulation, for gain, and for refreshing draughts; may 
" they listen to us, and grant that we may be associated 
“with good auspices.” He then throws in t tlci, while the 
priests say,- “ Thou art tiU, sacred to S6 ma ; framed by 
" the divinity, thou dost produce celestial bliss [for him 
" that makes oblations] ; mixed with water, mayest thou long 
“ satisfy our ancestors with the food ot the manes : be this 
“oblation efficacious” He afterwards silently casts into 
the vessel perfumes, flowers, and dured glass, then tak¬ 
ing up the vessel with his left hand, putting two blades of 
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grass on the cushion with their tips pointed to the north, he 
must pour the water from the argha thereon. The priests 
meantime recite, “ The waters in heaven, in the atmosphere, 
“ and on the earth, have been united [by their sweetness] with 
“ milk: may those silver waters, worthy of oblation, be aus- 
“ picious, salutary, and exhilarating to us; and be happily 
" offered: may this oblation be efficacious.” He adds 
“ namah” and pours out the water, naming the deceased, 
and saying, “ May this argha be acceptable unto thee.” 
Then oversetting the vessel, and arranging in due order the 
unboiled rice, condiments, clarified butter, and other requi¬ 
sites, he scatters iila , while the priests recite, “ Thrice did 
" Vishnu step,” &c. He next offers the rice, clarified 
butter, water, and condiments, while he touches the vessel 
with his left hand, and names the deceased, saying, “ May 
" this raw food, with clarified butter and condiments, to- 
“ gether with water, be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priests have repeated the Gdyatri , preceded by the names 
of the worlds, he pours honey or sugar upon the rice, while 
they recite this prayer: “May the winds blow sweet, the 
“ rivers flow sweet, and salutary herbs be sweet, unto us ; 
“ may night be sweet, may the mornings pass sweetly; may 
“ the soil of the earth, and heaven, parent [of all produc- 
" tions], be sweet unto us; may [S6 ma] king of herbs and 
“ trees be sweet; may the sun be sweet, may kine be sweet 
“ unto us.” He then says, “ Narad! namah /” while the 
priests recite, “ Whatever may be deficient in this food, 
“ whatever may be imperfect in this rite, whatever may 
€< be wanting in its form, may all that become faultless.” 

He should then feed the Brdhractnas whom he has as¬ 
sembled, either silently distributing food among them, or 
adding a respectful invitation to them to eat. When he has 
given them water to rince their mouths, he may consider the 
deceased as fed through their intervention. The priests 
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again recite- the Gdyatri and the prayer, “ May the winds 
“ blow sweet/' &c., and add the subjoined prayers, which 
should be followed by the music of flagelets, lutes, drums, Szc. 

1. “ lhe embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, 

“ a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human 
“ breast, while he totally pervades the earth.” 2. “ That being 
" is this universe, and all that has been or will be ; he is 
“ that which grows by nourishment, and he is the distributor 
“ of immortality/* 3. “ Such is his greatness ; and therefore 
“ is he the most excellent embodied spirit: the elements of 
“ the universe are one portion of him ; and three portions 
“ of him are immortality in heaven/* 4. “ That threefold 
“ being rose above [this world] ; and the single portion of 
“ him remained in this universe, which consists of what does, 
“ and what does not, taste [the reward of good and bad 
“ actions] : again he pervaded the universe.** 5. “ From him 
“ sprung Viraj* ; from whom [the first] man was pro- 
“ duced : and he, being successively reproduced, peopled 
“ the earth/* 6. “ From that single portion, surnamed the 
“ universal sacrifice, was the holy oblation of butter and 
“ curds produced; and this did frame all cattle, wild or 
" domestic, which are governed by instinct. ’ 7. " From 

“ that universal sacrifice were produced the strains of the 
“ Hick and Sdman ; from him the sacred metres sprung ; 
u from him did the Yajush proceed.” 8. “ From him were 
u produced horses and all beasts that have two rows of 
“ teeth ; from him sprung cows ; from him proceeded goats 
“ and sheep/* 9. “ Him the Gods, the demigods named 
“ Sdd'hya , and the holy sages, consecrated as a victim on 
“ sacred grass ; and thus performed a solemn act of re- 
“ ligiorn” 10. “ Into how many portions did they divide this 
<c being whom they immolated ? what did his mouth be- 


# See translation of Menu, Ch. i. v. 32. 
f Literally, “immolated but the commentator says, « consecrated.^ 
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“ corae ? what are his arms, his thighs, and his feet now 
“ called ?” 11. " His mouth became a priest; his arm was 

"made a soldier; his thigh was transformed into a hus- 
“ bandman; from his feet sprung the servile man.” 12. " The 
“ moon was produced from his mind; the sun sprung from 
“ his eye; air and breath proceeded from his ear; and fire 
“ rose from his mouth.” 13. “ The subtile element was pro- 
" duced from his navel; the sky from his head; the earth 
“ from his feet; and space from his ear: thus did he frame 
"worlds.” 14. "In that solemn sacrifice which the Gods 
" performed with him as a victim, spring was the butter, 

« summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation.” 15. 

" Seven were the moats [surrounding the altar]; thrice 
" seven were the logs of holy fuel; at that sacrifice which 
" the Gods performed, binding this being as the victim.” 16. 

" By that sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim: such 
" were primeval duties; and thus did they attain heaven 
" where former Gods and mighty demigods abide.”* 

Next spreading cu£a grass near the fragments of the re¬ 
past, and taking some unboiled rice with tila and clarified 
butter, he must distribute it on the grass, while the priests 
recite for him these prayers: " May those in my family 
“ who have been burnt by fire, or who are alive and yet un- 
" burnt, be satisfied with this food presented on the ground, 

" and proceed contented towards the supreme path [of 
« eternal bliss]. May those who have no father nor mother ? 

« nor kinsman, nor food, nor supply of nourishment, be 
“ contented with this food offered on the ground, and attain, 

« like it, a happy abode.” He then gives the Brcthmanas 


» 1 think it unnecessary to quote from the commentary the explana¬ 
tion of this curious passage of the Veda as it is there given, because 
it does not really elucidate the sense ; the allegory is, for the most part, 
sufficiently obvious. Other prayers may be also recited on the same 
occasion: it would be tedious to insert them all in this place. 
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water to rince their mouths; and the priests once more 
recite the Gdyatri and the prayer, “ May the winds blow 
" sweet,” &c. 


Then taking in his left hand another vessel containing 
tlla blossoms and water, and in his right a brush made of 
cuda grass, he sprinkles water over the grass spread on the 
consecrated spot, naming the deceased, and saying, “ May 
u this ablution be acceptable to thee:” he afterwards takes 
a cake or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and pre¬ 
sents it, saying, “ May this cake be acceptable to thee 
and deals out the food with this prayer: “ Ancestors, re¬ 
joice; take your respective shares, and be strong as 
“ bulls.” Then walking round by the left to the northern 
side of the consecrated spot, and meditating, “Ancestors 
" be glad; take your respective shares and be strong as 
u bulls,” he returns by the same road, and again sprinkles 
water on the ground, to wash the oblation, saying, “ May 
" this ablution be acceptable to thee.” 

Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or else his right 
side, and having sipped water, he must make six libations 
of water 'with the hollow palms of his hand, saying, “ Salu- 
“ tation unto thee, 0 deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] 
u season; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and unto the 
“ month of tapas [or dewy season] ; salutation unto thee, 
“ 0 deceased, and unto that [season] which abounds with 
41 water; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to the nec- 
" tar [of blossoms]; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and 
u to the terrible and angry [season] ; salutation unto thee, O 
“ deceased, and to female fire [or the sultry season]. 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding 
the wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased, and 
saying, “ May this raiment be acceptable to theethe 


• See note B, at the end of the present E*say. 
M 2 
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priests add, “ Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you.” He 
then silently strews perfumes, blossoms, resin, and betel- 
leaves on the funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. 
He sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, saying, “ May _ 
“ the waters be auspicious;” and offers rice, adding, | May 
“ the blossoms be sweet, may the rice be harmless;” and 
then pours water on it, naming the deceased, and saying, 

“ May this food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In 
the next place he strews grass over the funeral cake and 
sprinkles water on it, reciting this prayer, “ Waters ! ye are 
“ the food of our progenitors; satisfy my parents, ye who 
“ convey nourishment, which is ambrosia, butter, milk, 


“ cattle, and distilled liquor.”* Lastly, he smells some of 
the food, and poises in his hand the funeral cakes, saying, 
“ May this kill be wholesome food;” and concludes by pay¬ 
ing the officiating priest his fee, with a formal declaration, 
“ I do give this fee (consisting of so much money) to such 
“ a one (a priest sprung from such a family, and who uses 
« such a Veda and such a 4dc'hd of it), for the purpose of 
“ fully completing the obsequies this day performed by me 
“ in honour of one person singly, preparatory to the gather- 
“ ing of the bones of such a one, deceased ” 

After the priest has thrice said, “ Salutation to the Gods, 
“ to progenitors, to mighty saints, &c., he dismisses him; 
lights a lamp in honour of the deceased; meditates on 
Heri with undiverted attention; casts the food and other 
things used at the obsequies into the fire; and then pro- 


• The former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Re¬ 
ligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, ante , p. 146) was erroneous in several 
places ; and I still am not perfectly confident that I rightly under¬ 
stand it. The term ( cildla ) which the commentator explains as signi¬ 
fying cattle, literally meanB “fit to be tied to a pole or stake.” The 
reading of the next term was erroneous. I read and translated pari - 
iruta for parisruta ; ** promised.” instead of M distilled.’ 'lhe com¬ 

mentator explains it as signifying the nourishment of progenitors. 
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ceeds to the cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes 
of the deceased. 


The son or nearest relation of the defunct, accompanied 
by his kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the 
cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, 
roots, and similar things. When arrived there, he does 
honour to the place by presenting an avghct , with perfumes, 
blossoms, fragrant resins, a lamp, &c. Some of his kins¬ 
men invoke the deities of the cemetery, when the argha is 
presented; others, when flowers are offered; others again, 
when food, fragrant resins, a lighted lamp, water, wreaths 
of flowers, and rice are offered, saying, “ Salutation to the 
deities whose mouths are devouring fire.” He advances to 
the northern gate* or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down 
there, and presents two vessels as an oblation to spirits, with 
this prayer, “ May the adorable and eternal Gods, who are 
u present in this cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold un- 
“ perishable oblation: may they convey the deceased to 
u pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to us life, health, 
" and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to 
“ Siva and other deities: salutation unto them” Then 
walking round the spot with his right side towards it, he 
successively places two other vesseLs, containing eight dif¬ 
ferent things, at each of the three other gates or sides of the 
enclosure which surrounds the funeral pile; and he pre¬ 
sents these oblations with the same formality as before, 
sprinkles them with milk, and adds, “ May SrvA and the 
other deities depart to their respective abodes. He then 
shifts the sacerdotal string to his right shoulder, turns his 
face towards the south, silently sprinkles the hones and 
ashes with cow’s milk, and, using a bianch of iamii and 


* The practice of enclosing the funeral pile with temporary wall, is 
almost universally disused. 
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another of pcddsa* instead of tongs, first draws out from 
tlie ashes the bones of the head, and afterwards the 
other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed 
liquids and with clarified butter made of cow’s milk, and 
puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the pcddscb: 
this he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot where 
encroachments of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs 
a very deep hole, and spreads cu&a grass at the bottom of it, 
and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth; he places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the de¬ 
ceased, covers it with a lump of mud, together with thorns, 
moss and mud, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises 
a mound of masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a stan¬ 
dard. He, and the rest of the kinsmen, then bathe in their 
clothes. At a subsequent time, the son or other near rela¬ 
tion fills up the excavation and levels the ground; he 
throws the ashes of the luneral pile into the water, cleans 
the spot with cow-dung and water, presents oblation to 
61 .VA and other deities in the manner beforeraentioned, 
dismisses those deities, and casts the oblation into water. To 
cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be 
planted, or a mound of masonry be raised, or a pond be dug, 
or a standard be erected.f Again, at a subsequent time. 


• Butca frondosa, Linn. ; aud supcrba, Roxb. 

•f This docs not appear to be very universally practised ; but a 
monument is always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt 
herself with her husband’s corpse, or where any person has died a 
legal voluntary death. A mausoleum is, however, often built in 
honour of a Hindu prince or noble ; it is called in the Hindustani 
language, a ch'hetri; and the practice of consecrating a temple in 
honour of the deceased is still more common, especially in the centri¬ 
cal parts of India. I shall take some future occasion to resume a 
subject alluded to in this note j but in the mean time it may be lit to 
remark, that legal suicide was formerly common among the Hindus, and 
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tlie son, or other near relation, carries the bones, which 
were so buried, to the river Ganges: he bathes there, rubs 
the vessel with the five productions of kine, puts gold, honey, 
clai ihed butter and tila on the vessel, and looking towards 
the south, and advancing into the river, with these words. 
Be there salutation unto justice,” throws the vessel into 
the waters of the Ganges, saying, “ May he (the deceased) 
be pleased with me.” Again bathing, he stands upright, 
and contemplates the sun; then sipping water, and taking 
up cu&a grass, tila, and water, pays the priests their fees. 


So long as mourning lasts after gathering the ashes, the 
near relations of the deceased continue to offer water with 
the same formalities and prayers as abovementioned, and to 
refrain from factitious salt, butter, &c. On the last day of 
mourning, the nearest relation puts on neat apparel, and 
causes his house and furniture to be cleaned; he then goes 
out of the town, and after offering the tenth funeral cake in 


is not now* very rare, although instances of men's burning themselves 
have not perhaps lately occurred so often as their drowning themselves 
in holy rivers. The blind father and mother of the young anchorite, 
whom DaSarat’ha slew by mistake, burnt themselves with the corpse 
of their son. The scholiast of the RagTiuvan&a, in which poem, as well 
as in the RAmAyaka, this story is beautifully told, quotes a text of law 
to prove that suicide is in such instances legal. 1 cannot refrain from 
also mentioning, that instances are not unfrequent where persons 
afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases have caused them¬ 
selves to be buried alive. I hope soon to be the channel of communi¬ 
cating to the Asiatic Society a very remarkable case of a leper rescued 
from a premature grave, and radically' cured of his distemper. I 
must also take this occasion of announcing a very singular practice 
which prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of JBcrar 
and Gondwana. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons 
in return for boons solicited from idols ; and to fulfil hie vow, the 
successful votary throws himself from a precipice named Calabhairata , 
situated in the mountains between the Tapti and httmadd rivers. 
The annual fair held near that spot at the beginning of spring 
usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. 
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the manner before described, he makes ten libations of 
water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his 
head and body to be shaved, and his nails to be cut, and 
gives the barbers the clothes which were worn at the fune¬ 
ral of the deceased, and adds some other remuneration. 
He then anoints his head and limbs down to his feet with 
oil of sesamum, rubs all his limbs with meal of sesamum, 
and his head with the ground pods of white mustard; lie 
bathes, sips water, touches and blesses various auspicious 
things, such as stones, clarified butter, leaves of nimba , 
white mustard, duwd grass, coral, a cow, gold, curds, 
honey, a mirror, and a conch, and also touches a bambu 
staff. He now returns purified to his home, and thus com¬ 
pletes the first obsequies of the deceased. 

The second series of obsequies, commencing on the day 
after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a 
lustration termed the consolatory ceremony, the description 
of which must be here abridged, for want of a commentary 
to explain all the prayers that are recited at this religious 
rite; for the same reason, an account of the ceremonies 
attending the consecration and dismissal of a bull in honour 
of the deceased, must for the present be postponed. 

The lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels 
of water, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, 
and the persons belonging to the family. After lighting a 
fire, and blessing the attendant Brdhmanas, the priest fills 
four vessels with water, and putting his hand into the first, 
meditates the GdyatH, before and after reciting the follow¬ 
ing prayers: 

1. “ May generous waters be auspicious to us, for 

“ gain and for refreshing draughts; may they approach 
“ towards us, that we may be associated with good 
«auspices ” 2. “ Earth, afford us ease, be free from 

" thorns, be habitable; widely extended as thou art, pro- 
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" cure us happiness.” 3. “ O waters! since ye afford de- 
grant us food, and the rapturous sight [of the 
Supreme Being]. 4. “ Like tender mothers, make us 
“ here partakers of your most auspicious essence.”* 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the priest medi¬ 
tates the Gdyatri and the four prayers above quoted, add¬ 
ing some others, and concluding this second consecration 
of water by once more meditating the Gdyatri. 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his 
left hand, biting the sugar and spitting it out again, the 
priest sips water; afterwards putting his hand into the 
fcliiid vessel, he meditates the Gdyatvi and the four prayers 
above cited, interposing this, “ May Indiia and VaruSa 
[the regents of the sky and of the ocean] accept our obla- 
“ tions and grant us happiness; may IndrA and the che- 
“ risking sun grant us happiness in the distribution of food; 
“ may Indra and the moon grant us the happiness of 

u attaining the road to celestial bliss and the association of 

“ good auspices.” The priest adds, 1. “ May we suffi¬ 
ciently attain your essence with which you satisfy the 
u universe. Waters! grant it to us.” 2. “ May heaven 
" be our comfort; may the sky, earth, water, salutary 

u herbs, trees, the assembled gods, the creator, and the 

“ universe, be our comfort; may that comfort obviate diffi- 


* The translation of several among these prayers is a little varied from 
a former vfersion of them (in the First Essay on the Religious Cere¬ 
monies of the Hindus, ante, p. 124, 125), to conform with the different 
expositions given in different places by the commentators I have con¬ 
sulted. For the same purpose, I shall here subjoin another version 
of the Gdyatri ; «« Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on [these 
" and on] the most excellent light and power of that generous, spor- 
“ tive, and resplendent Sun, [praying that] it may guide our intellects.’' 
A paraphrase of this very important text may be found in the preface 
to the translation of Menu, p. xviii. See also the Essay on the Fcdas 
ante, p. 30. 
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“ culties, and become to us the means of attaining our 
“ wishes.” 3. “ Make me perfect in [my own person, and 
“ in the persons of all who are] connected with me; may 
“ all beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of the sun: 
“ I view all beings with the solar eye; let us view each 
“ other with the [benevolent] solar eye.” 4. “ Make me 
“ perfect in my own person, and in the persons of all who 
“ are allied to me ; may I live long in thy sight; long 
“ may I live in thy sight.” 5. “ Salutation to thee [O 
“ fire!] who dost seize oblations, to thee who dost shine, to 
“ thee who dost scintillate; may thy flames bum our foes; 
“ mayest thou, the purifier, be auspicious unto us.” G. “ Sa- 
“ lutation to thee, manifested in lightning; salutation to 
“ thee, manifested in thunder; salutation to thee, 0 God! 
“ for thou dost endeavour to bestow celestial bliss.” 7. 
“ Since thou dost seek to awe the wicked [only], make us 
" fearless; grant happiness to our progeny, and courage to 
“ our cattle.” 8. “ May water and herbs be friendly to 
“ us; may they be inimical to him who hates us and whom 
“ we hate.” 9. “ May we see a hundred years that pure 
“ eye, which rises from the east, and benefits the Gods ; 
“ may we live a hundred 'years; may we speak a hundred 
"years; may we be free from distress a hundred years, 
“ and again a hundred years.” After another prayer, the 
priest again meditates the Qdyatri , and thus concludes the 
third consecration. He then hallows the fourth vessel ofr 
water in a similar manner, with a repetition of the prayer 
<c May the earth be our comfort,” &c\, and with some 
others, which must be here omitted for the reason before 
mentioned.* 


* At most religious ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory 
rites, the prayera directed in the several Vedas, and in the various 
tdchds of them, differ much. Those which are translated in the 
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Though it be not positively enjoined, it is customary, 
immediately after this lustration, to give away a vessel of 
tila, and also a cow, for the sake of securing the passage 
of the deceased over the Vaitarani , or river of hell; whence 
the cow so given is called Vaitarani-d/Tienu . Afterwards 
a bed with its furniture is brought, and the giver sits down 
near the Brdhmana who has been invited to receive the 
present; after saying, “Salutation to this bed with its fur- 
“ niture, salutation to this priest to whom it is given,” he 
pays due honour to the Brdhmana in the usual form of 
hospitality. He then pours water into his hand, saying, 
“ I give thee this bed with its furniturethe priest re¬ 
plies, “ Give it.” Upon this he sprinkles it with water, 
and taking up onset grass, tila, and water, delivers them to 
the priest, pouring the water into his hand, with a formal 
declaration of the gift and its purpose; and again delivers a 
bit of gold with cukt grass, &e. making a similar formal 
declaration. 1. “ This day, I, being desirous of obtaining 
“ celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give unto thee, 
“ finch a one, a Brdhmana, descended horn such a family, 
“ to whom due honour has been shown, this bed and furni- 
“ ture, which has been duly honoured, and which is sacred 
« to Vishnu.” 2. “ This day I give unto thee (so and 
“ so) this gold, sacred to fire, as a sacerdotal fee, for the 
“ sake of confirming the donation I have made of tins bed 
“and furniture.” The Brdhmana both times replies, “Be 
« it well.” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with 
the upper part of Ins middle-finger, he meditates the 


^ OTA mostly taken from the Tajuntda, and 
present anJ former essays aie * tUe payers directed in the par- 
may bo used by any gaided . The subject 

tieular Vida, by w ich ® performed with various ceremonies, 

of lustrations is curious; tney aie r Q t, 4 , \ 

to avert calamities or to obviate “ ° ther en¬ 

gagements permit it, this topic will be treated m a future essay. 
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Gdyatri with suitable prayers, adding, “ This bed is sacred 
" to VlSHlJ U ” 


With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal de¬ 
clarations, he next gives away to a Brahmarka (or more 
commonly, in both instances, to a married couple) a golden 
image of the deceased, or else a golden idol, or both, with 
clothes and various sorts of fruit. ' Afterwards he distri- 

* butes other presents among Brdhmanas, for the greater 

* honour of the deceased; making donations of land, and 


f giving a chair or stool, clothes, water, food, betel-leaf, a 
< lamp, gold, silver, a parasol, an orchard of fruit trees, 

‘ wreaths of flowers, a pair of shoes, another bed, another 
‘ milch cow, and any other presents he may choose to give, 

‘ such as an elephant, a horse, a carriage, a slave, a house, 

‘ and so forth/ 

It is hardly necessaiy to remark on this ({notation, that 
none but very rich or superstitious persons make these 
ample donations, which are not positively enjoined, though 
strenuously recommended. 

There is some difference in the religious formalities with 
which various things are given or accepted, on this or on 
any other occasion. In the formal declaration, too, a dif¬ 
ferent tutelary Deity is named, and a different object is 
specified; but, in other respects, the form of the declara¬ 
tion is similar, whatever be the occasion on which the gift 
is made. 

In making a donation of land, the donor sits down with 
liis face to the east, opposite to the person to whom he 
gives it. The donor says, “ Salutation to this land with its 
“ produce ; salutation to this priest, to whom I give it.” 
Then, after showing him honour in the usual form, he 
pours water into his hand, saying, “ I give thee this land 
“ with its produce.” The other replies, “ Give it ” Upon 
which he sprinkles the place with water; and taking up 
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water, with holy basil and cusa grass, he pours the water 
into the other’s hand, making a formal declaration of the 
donation and the motive of it. He then delivers* a bit of 
gold, with cu$a grass, &c., declaring his purpose in giving 
it, as a sacerdotal fee, to consolidate the donation of land. 
The other accepts the gift by a verbal acknowledgment, 
and meditates the Gciyatri with some other prayers; 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; 
clothes, by putting them on; a parasol, by holding the 
handle of it; shoes or sandals, by standing on them; and 
a couch, by lying on it. In these and other donations 
there is no variation in the prayers; but the gift of a milch 
cow is made with other texts, which the donor recites 
standing near the cow, and making a libation of water from 
the palms of his hands after the recital of each prayer. 
The gift is accepted by holding the animal’s tail. 

1. “ May the Goddess, who is the Lacshmi of all 
u beings and resides among the Gods, assume the shape of 
“ a milch cow and procure me comfort. ’ 2. “ May the 

“ Goddess who is Rudrani in a corporeal form, and who is 
" the beloved of SivA, assume the shape of a milch cow and 
“ procure me comfort.” 3. “ May she, who is LACSHMf 
u reposing on the bosom of VishtStt; she, who is the 
" Lacshmi of the regent of riches; she, who is the LacshmI 
“ of Icings, be a boon-granting cow to me. 4. “ May 

(< she, who is the LacshmI of Brahma; she, who is 
“ SwahA, the wife of fire; she, who is the exerted power 
“ of the sun, moon, and stars, assume the shape of a milch 
“ cow for [my] prosperity.” 5. “ Since thou art Swad'hd 

“ [the food] of them, who are chief among the manes of an- 
u cestors, and Swaha [the consuming power] of them, who 
“ eat solemn sacrifices; therefore, being the cow that ex- 
u piates every sin, procure me comfort. (j. ‘‘ I invoke, 

“ the Goddess who is endowed with the attributes of all the 
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“ Gods, who confers all happiness, who bestows [abodes 
" in] all the worlds for the sake of all people.” 7. “ I 


“ pray to that auspicious Goddess for immortality and 
“ happiness.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the present the 
consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies 
called £r add’has. The first set of funeral ceremonies is 
adapted to effect, by means of oblations, the reimbodying 
of the soul of the deceased, after burning his corpse. The 
apparent scope of the second set is to raise his shade from 
this world (where it would else, according to the notions 
of the Hindus, continue to roam among demons and evil 
spirits) up to heaven, and there deify him, as it were, 
among the manes of departed ancestors. For this end, a 
tirddd’ha should regularly be offered to the deceased on the 
day after mourning expires; twelve other grddd’has singly 
to the deceased in twelve successive months; similar obse¬ 
quies at the end of the third fortnight, and also in the 
sixth month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called 
Sajrihdana, on the first anniversary of his decease. In 
most provinces the periods for these sixteen ceremonies, 
and for the concluding obsequies entitled Scipindana, are 
anticipated, and the whole is completed on the second or 
third day; after which they are again performed at the 
proper times, but in honour of the whole set of progenitors 
instead of the deceased singly. The obsequies intended to 
raise the shade of the deceased to heaven are thus com¬ 
pleted. Afterwards a tirddd’ha is annually offered to him 
on the anniversary of his decease. 

The form of the various 4rddd*ha8 (for they are nume¬ 
rous*) is so nearly the same, that it will be only necessary 


* In a work entitled NirAcya Sind'hu I find authority for classing 
obsequies under twelve heads, 1. Daily obsequies, either with food or 
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to describe that which is performed in honour of progenitors 
in general; and at which three funeral cakes are offered to 
three paternal ancestors; as many to three maternal fore¬ 
fathers, and two to the Visiuedevas or assembled Gods. A 
Mdd'ha in honour of one person singly has been already 
noticed. 


After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square altar 
of sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span 
nearly in each direction. (It must be triangular at the 
obsequies of one recently defunct.) The person who per¬ 
forms the ceremony, first washes his hands and feet, sips 
water, and puts a ring of cu4a grass on the ring finger of 
each hand. He sits down on a cushion of cu&a grass, or of 
other materials, placed upon a blade of such grass. He 
lights a lamp, reciting a prayer, which will be cited on 
another occasion. He places the implements and mete- 
rials in regular order, and sprinkles water on himself and 
all around, meditating on Vishnu sumamed the lotos-eyed, 
and revolving in his mind the couplet, “ Whether pure or 
“ defiled,” &c. He now shifts the sacerdotal thread to 


with water only, in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the 
Viswtdevus. 2. Obsequies for a special cause ; that is, in honour of a 
kinsman recently defunct. 3. Voluntary obsequies, performed by 
way of supererogation, for the greater benefit of the deceased. 4. Ob¬ 
sequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession of 
wealth or prosperity, and upon other joyful occasions. 5. A trddd'ha 
intended to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest of 
the manes. 6. Obsequies performed on appointed days, such as that 
of new moon, full moon, sun’s passago into a new sign, &c. 7. A 

(ridd'ha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given to a company 
of reverend persons. 8. One performed when stated numbers of 
priests are fed at the cost of a person who needs purification from 
some defilement. 9. A iridd'ha preparatory to the celebration of any 
solemn rite, and considered as a part of such rite. 10. Srddd'has in 
honour of deities. 11. Oblations of clarified butter, previous to the 
undertaking of a distant jourmy. 12. A iridd'ha to sanctify a meal 
of flesh meat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
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He then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire; 
to the god of medicine; to the assembled deities; to the 
lord of created beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the 
universe. He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with, 
six oblations, reciting six prayers. 1. “ Fire! tliou dost 

“ expiate a sin against the Gods [arising from any failure 
u in divine worship]: may this oblation be efficacious.” 
2. “ Tliou dost expiate a sin against man [arising from a 

“ failure in hospitality.” 3. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against 
« the manes [from a failure in the performance of obsequies] ” 
4. “ Tliou does expiate £ sin against my own soul [arising 

“ from any blameable act].” 5. “ Thou dost expiate re- 

« peated sins.” G. “ Thou dost expiate every sin I have com- 
“ mh .ted, whether wilfully or unintentionally: may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
prayer: “FireJ seven are thy fuels; seven thy tongues; 
“ seven thy holy sages ; seven thy beloved abodes; seven 
“ ways do seven sacrifices worship thee, Thy sources are 
** seven. Be content with this clarified butter. May this 
“ oblation be efficacious.”* 


• The commentator enumerates the seven tongues of fire, Pravaka, 
Jvaha, Udoaha , Samvaha, Fivaha, Parivaha, Nivaha, (or else Anu- 
vaha) \ all of which imply the power of conveying oblations to the 
deities to whom offerings are made. The seven holy sages and sacri- 
ficers are the lUtrl, Muitrdvaruia, Brdhmahdch’handasi, Ach’hdvdc, 
PS Ln Ni shirt, and Agnid'hra / that is, the seven olllciating priests at 
very ’solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways by the Agni- 
shfoma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the 
seven worlds: and fire is called in the Fdda, saptachitica, which seems 
to allude to seven consecrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called 
Panrusha, which have been already ' quoted, the names of the seven 
worlds, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant by the thrice 
b< ven fuels; and the seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding 
the altar. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays : 
this perliopi may account for the number seven being so often re. 
pouted. 
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About this time he extinguishes the JRacshdgkna, or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to 
the Gods and to the manes. It was lighted for the purpose 
of repelling evil spirits, and is now extinguished with 
this text: “ In solemn acts of religion, whatever fails 
“ through the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
“ mon 7, may be perfected solely through meditation on 
“ YiSHtfu” 

The Brdhmana should next offer the residue of the obla¬ 
tion to spirits, going round to the different places where 
such oblations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with 
his hand, sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of 
food. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands ho 
presents three such oblations, saying, “ Salutation to rain ; 
t: to water; to the earth.” At both doors of bis house he 
makes oderings to D’hatri and Vid’hatri, or Brah¬ 
ma, the protector and creator. Towards the eight princi¬ 
pal points of the compass he places offerings, severally ad¬ 
ding salutation to them and to the regents of them. In the 
middle of the house he presents oblations, with salutation 
to Biiaiima, to the skj r , and to the sun. Afterwards ho 
offers similar oblations to all the Gods ; to all beings; to 
twilight ; and to the lord of all beings. He then shifts the 
sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south and dropping 
one knee, lie presents an oblation to the manes of ances¬ 
tors, saying, “Salutation to progenitors: may this ancos- 
tial food be acceptable.” This ceremony is not con- 
stoutly practised, though directed in some rituals; but 
the residue of the oblation to the Gods must be left on a 
clean spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, 
however, for dogs and crows in particular. It is presented 
with tbe following prayer, which is taken from the Pu- 
rdnew: “May Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevo-- 
“ lent genii, serpents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty 
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Lis right ^shoulder, and solemnly declares his intention of 
performing a svdcldlia, and the motive of it. He thrice 
meditates the Gdyatvi , and pronounces the salutation to 
superior beings, “ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of 
“ ancestors/’ &c. 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to wel¬ 
come the assembled Gods and the manes. First, he places 
two little cushions of cusa grass on one side of the altar 
for the VisvjedJvas, and six in front of it for the Pitris. 
Each cushion should consist of three blades of grass folded 
up. After strewing cu^a grass on those cushions, he asks, 
“ Shall I invoke the assembled Gods V 9 Being told “ Do 
“ so,” lie thus invokes them: “ Assembled Gods! hear 
“ my invocation; come and sit down on this holy grass.” 
After scattering barley on the same spot, he meditates this 
prayer, “ Assembled Gods! listen to my invocation, ye, 
“ who reside in the sky; and ye who abide near us] on 
"earth], or [far off] in heaven; ye, whose tongues are 
“ fire ; and ye, who defend the funeral sacrifice, sit on this 
“ grass and be cheerful.” He then invites the manes of 
ancestors with similar invocations: “0 fire! zealously we 
"support thee; zealously we feed thee with fuel; eagerly 
“ do thou call our willing ancestors to taste our oblation ” 
“ May our progenitors, who eat the moon-plant, who are 
“ sanctified by holy fires, come by paths, which Gods 
“ travel* Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
“ sacrifice, may they applaud and guard us.” He next 
welcomes the Gods and manes with oblations of water, &c. 
in vessels made of leaves.-f* Two are presented to the 
Visiutdecas, and three to paternal ancestors, and as many 


* The Via Lactca seems to be meant by the path of the Gods. 

f Plantain leaves ; or else leaves of the Butca frondusa, or of the 
Bassia latifulia. 
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to maternal forefathers. Cusci grass is put into eacli vessel 
and water sprinkled on it, while the prayer, “ May divine 
“ waters be auspicious to us,” &c. is recited. Barley is 
thrown into the vessels intended for the Gods, and tila into 
those intended for the manes of ancestors, with these 
prayers, 1. “Barley! thou art the separator* separate [us] 
“ from our natural enemies and from our malicious foes.” 
2. “ Thou art tila, sacred to S6ma,” &c. At a srddcVha 
for increase of prosperity, which is performed on many 
occasions as a preparative for a solemn act of religion^ 
barley is thrown into the vessels instead of tila, and the 
last prayer is thus varied: “ Thou art barley, sacred to 
“ S6 sia : framed by the divinity, thou dost produce celes- 
“ tial bliss; mixt with water, mayest thou long satisfy with 
“ nourishment my several progenitors, whose mouths are 
“ full of blessings. ’ The vessels are successively taken 
up, repeating each time a prayer before cited: “ The 
“ waters in heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, 
“have been united with milk/ <fcc. The cu$a grass that 
lay on the vessels is put into a Brahmavia* 8 hand, and 
that which was under it is held by the person who per¬ 
forms the irddd'ka, in his own hands : and through it lie 
successively pours the water out of each vessel 6n the 
Brdhmana's hand. He then piles up the empty vessels in 
three sets, and reverses them, saying, while he oversets the 
first, " Thou art a mansion for ancestors.” 

At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and 
which are named the Sapindana, the following prayer is 
recited when the vessel which has been offered to him is 
piled up with the rest: “ May the mansion of those pro- 


• Tava signifies barley; in this text it also signifies separator, 
being derived from yw, to unmix. Many of the prayers contaiu similar 
quibbles. % % 
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“geuitors, who have readied a common abode, and who 
“ have accordant minds, foster him; may the blessed sa- 
“ crifice, sacred to the Gods, be his.” The subjoined 
prayer likewise is peculiar to the Sapindanct: “ By [the 
“ intercession of] those souls who are mine by affinity, who 
“are animated [shades], who have reached a common 
“abode, who have accordant minds, may prosperity be 
“ mine in this world for a hundred years.” 

The person who performs the irddd'ha next takes up food 
smeared with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to 
fire, reciting these prayers : 1. “ May this oblation to fire, 

“ which conveys offerings to the manes, be efficacious ” 

2. “ May this oblation to the moon, wherein the progeni- 
“ tors of mankind abide, be efficacious.” 

Brdhmanas should be fed with the residue of the obla¬ 
tion ; it is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the 
following prayer : “ The vessel that holds thee is the earth : 

“ its lid is the sky ; I offer this residue of an oblation, 

“ similar to ambrosia, in the undefiled mouth of a priest : 
“may this oblation be efficacious.” The performer of the ‘ 
Smddlta then points with his thumb towards the food, 
saying, “ Thrice did Vishnu step,” &c. He adds, “ May 
“the demons and giants that sit on this consecrated spot 
“ be dispersed.” He meditates the GdyatH with the names 
of the worlds, and sweetens the food with honey or sugar, 
saying, “ May winds blow sweet,” &c. He then distributes 
the food among Brdhmancts; and when they have eaten 
and have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives 
them water to rince their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, consisting of 
balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He 
offers three to the paternal forefathers, as many to the 
maternal ancestors, and two to the Visivdde'vas. The 
prayers Ancestors! rejoice, take your respective shares,” 
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&c.) and the form of the oblation, have been already men¬ 
tioned. It is only necessary to add in this place, that he 
wipes his hand with citsa grass in honour of remoter an¬ 
cestors, who thus become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes six libations of water from 
the palms of his hands, with the salutation to the seasons : 
“ Salutation unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the saddening 
u season, &c. By this prayer the manes of ancestors are 
doubly saluted; for the Veda declares, “ The six seasons 
“ are the progenitors of mankind.” 

A thread is placed on each funeral cake, to serve as 
apparel for the manes, and each time the same words are 
repeated, “ Fathers! this apparel is offered unto you.” 
Flowers, perfumes, and similar things are added at plea¬ 
sure ; but water must be sprinkled on each cake, with the 
prayer, “ Waters, ye are the food of our progenitors,” &c. 

The performer of the srdddlia then takes up the middle 
cake and smells to it; or his wife eats it, if they be soli¬ 
citous for male offspring. In this case the following prayer 
must be recited: “ Grant, 0 progenitors, the conception 
“ of a male child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos 
“ and garland [or twins, that sprung Irom AswiKi] ; so 
“ that, at this season, there may be a person [to fulfil the 
“ wishes of the Gods, of the manes, and of human beings].” 
He then takes up the cakes successively, smells to them, 
throws them into a vessel, and gives away the food to a 
mendicant priest or to a cow, or else casts it into the waters. 

He then dismisses the manes, saying, " lathers, to 
«whom food belongs, guard our food and the other 
“ things offered by us; venerable and immortal as ye are 
“ and conversant with holy truths. Quaff the sweet essence 
« of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the paths 
« wliich Gods travel,” Lastly, he walks round the spot 
and leaves it, saying, “ May the benefit oi this oblation 
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"accrue to me repeatedly; may the Goddess of the earth, 
“and the Goddess of the sky,-whose form is the universe, 
"visit me. [with present and future happiness]. Father 
" and mother! revisit me [when I again celebrate obse¬ 
quies]. S6 ma, king of the manes! visit me for the 
" sake of [conferring] immortality.” 

A srddcCha is thus performed, with an oblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, on 
some occasions; or with as many funeral oblations to three 
maternal ancestors, on others. Sometimes separate obla¬ 
tions are also presented to the wives of the paternal ances¬ 
tors; at other times, similar offerings are likewise made 
to the wives of three maternal ancestors. Thus, at the 
monthly srdddlias celebrated on the day of new moon, 
six funeral cakes are offered to three paternal and as many 
maternal male ancestors with their wives: on most other 
occasions separate oblations are presented to the female 
ancestors. At the obsequies celebrated in the first half of 
Asivina, on the day entitled Makdlayd, funeral cakes are 
separately offered to every deceased friend and near rela¬ 
tion : thus, immediately after the oblations to ancestors, a 
cake is presented to a deceased wife, then to a son or 
daughter, to a brother or sister, to an uncle or aunt, to a 
father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a friend. The 
same is observed at the obsequies performed on the day of 
an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, and 
especially to Gayd. 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety-six 
times in every year; namely, on the day of new moon, 
and on the dates of the fourteen Memvantaras and of four 
Yugddyds; that is, on the anniversaries of the accession of 
fourteen Menus and of the commencement of four ages: 
also throughout the whole first fortnight of Atiwlnctj thence 
called pitHpacdhco, and whenever the sun enters a new sign. 
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and especially when he reaches the equinox or either sol¬ 
stice ; and, in certain circumstances, when the moon arrives 
at Vyatipdta, one of the twenty-seven yogas or astrological 
divisions of the zodiac. The eighth of Pausha, called 
A indvl, the eighth of Mdgha (when flesh meat should be 
offered), and the ninth of the same month, together with 
additional obsequies on some of these dates and on a few 
others, complete the number abovementioned. Different 
authorities do not, however, concur exactly in the number, 
or in the particular days, when the tradd'has should be so¬ 
lemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies a daily srddd'ha is like¬ 
wise performed. It consists in dropping food into the hands 
of a Bralimana after offering it to six ancestors by name, 
with the usual preparatory vow and prayers, and with the 
formality of placing three blades of grass as a seat for each 
ancestor; but using a single prayer only for the invocation 
of the manes, and omitting the ceremony of welcoming 
them with an argha. Libations of water are also made in 
honour of progenitors, as noticed in the former essay oil 
daily ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same 
term (Vrtddhi srddd'ha) may signify, the obsequies per¬ 
formed on an accession of prosperity,* are celebrated pre¬ 
viously to the saeriiice of a victim and to the solemnization 
of a marriage, or of any of the ceremonies which, according 
to the notions of the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration 
of a twice-born man, that is, of a Brdhrnana , Cshatrriya , or 
VaUycu This srddd'ha is likewise performed at the com¬ 
mencement and close of a solemn fast. 

It should be observed respecting the practice of giving 
food to priests at all these obsequies, that Bnihmcinas ge- 


* Sometimes named Kindi muc'ha , from a word which occuvs i n 
the prayer peculiar to this tradd ha. 
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nerally give it to one or more of their own relations. A 
stranger, unless indigent, would be very unwilling to accept 
the food, or to attend at a sradcV ha for the purpose of eat¬ 
ing it. The use of flesh-meat is positively enjoined to 
Hindus at certain obsequies (see Menu, c. iii. v. 124), and 
recommended to all (Menu, c. iii. v. 268, &c.) ; but the 
precepts of their law-givers on the subject are by some 
deemed obsolete in the present age, and are evaded by 
others, who acknowledge the cogency of these laws: These 
commonly make a vow to abstain from flesh-meat, and 
consider that vow as more binding than the precepts here 
alluded to. Others, again, not only eat meat at obsequies 
and solemn sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in 
direct breach of the institutes of their religion, (bee 
Menu, c. 5. v. 31, &c.) 

Brdhmanas who maintain a perpetual fire, which all 
who devote themselves to the priesthood ought to do, per¬ 
form the daily ceremonies of religion in their full detail. 
Others, who are engaged in worldly pursuits, and even 
some who follow the regular profession of the sacerdotal 
tribe, abridge these rites. They comprise all the daily 
sacraments in one ceremony, called Vai$waclev( i, which is 
celebrated in the forenoon, and by some in the evening 
likewise. It consists in oblations to the Gods, to the 
manes, and to the spirits, out of the food prepared for the 
daily meal ; and in a gift of a part of it to guests. 

Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brdhmana 
places a vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hal¬ 
lows it by throwing away a lighted piece of cuAa grass, 
saying, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” &c. He 
then places it on the consecrated spot reciting the prayer 
with which the household and sacrificial fires should be 
lighted by the attrition of wood; “ Fires! [this wood] is 
“ thy origin, which is attainable in all seasons; whence 
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ff being produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize 
“ on it, and afterwards augment our wealth.” 

He then lays cusa grass on the eastern side of the fire 
with its tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse 
of the Rigvdda, with which also it is usual to commence 
the daily lecture of that Veda: “ I praise divine fire, prime- 
“ vally consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn 
“ ceremony, the chief agent of a sacrifice, the most liberal 
“ giver of gems.” 

He next spreads cusa grass on the southern side of the 
fire with its tips pointed towards the east, reciting the intro¬ 
duction of the Yajurveda , with which also a daily lecture 
of the Yajush is always begun. 1. “I gather thee for the 
" sake of rain. ” [He breaks off a branch of a tree, or is 
supposed to do so, with these words.] 2. “ I pluck thee 

“ for the sake of strength.” [He pulls down the branch 
he had broken.] 3. “ Ye are like unto air.” [He touches 

young calves with the branch he had plucked.] 4. “ May 

“ the liberal generator [of worlds] make you happily reach 
“ this most excellent sacrament.” [He is here supposed 
to touch the milch cows with the same branch.] 

He then spreads cusa grass on the western side with the 
tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer which pre¬ 
cedes a lecture of the Samavdda: “ Fire ! approach to taste 

[my offering] ; thou, who art praised for the gift of obla- 
“ tions. Sit down on this grass, thou, w r ho art the com- 
“ plete performer of the solemn sacrifice.” 


In like manner he spreads cusa grass on the northern 
side with the tips pointed to the east, reciting the prayer 
which precedes a lecture of the At'harvan: “ May divine 
waters be auspicious to us,” &c. 


Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it, he must 
offer with his hands food smeared with clarified butter, 
three several times saying, “ Earth! Sky! Heaven 1” 
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He then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire ; 
to the god of medicine; to the assembled deities; to the 
lord of created beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the 
universe. He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with 
six oblations, reciting six prayers. 1. “ Fire! thou dost 

“ expiate a sin against the Gods [arising from any failure 
“ in divine worship] : may this oblation be efficacious.” 
2. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against man [arising from a 

“ failure in hospitality.” 3. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against 
“ the manes [from a failure in the performance of obsequies].” 
4. “ Thou does expiate a sin against my own soul [arising 

“ from any blameable act].” 5, “ Thou dost expiate re- 

« peated sins.” G. " Thou dost expiate every sin I have com- 
“mitted, whether wilfully or unintentionally: may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
prayer: “FireJ seven are thy fuels; seven thy tongues; 
“ seven thy holy sages ; seven thy beloved abodes; seven 
« ways do seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are 
« seven. J3e content with this clarified butter. May this 
“ oblation be efficacious.”* 




• The commentator enumerates the seven tongues of fire, Pravaha , 
J va ha, Udoaha , Samvaha, Fivaha, Parivalia, Nivaha, (or else Anu- 
vaha) ; all of which imply the power of conveying oblations to the 
deities to whom offerings are made. The seven holy sages and sacri¬ 
ficers are the U6trX , MaitrdvaruAa, BrdhmaAdch’handasi, Ach’hdvdc, 
PStri Ncshlri , and Agnid'hra / that is, the seven officiating priests at 
very solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways by the Agm- 
shUma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the 
seven worlds: and fire is called in the Fdda, saptachilica, which seems 
to allude to seven consecrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called 
Paurusha, which have been already quoted, the names of the seven 
worlds, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant by the thrice 
seven fuels; and the seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding 
the altar. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays : 
this perhaps may account for the number seven being so often re¬ 
peated. 
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About this time he extinguishes tiie Racshdghna, or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to 
the Gods and to the manes. It was lighted for the purpose 
of repelling evil spirits, and is now extinguished with 
this text: “ In solemn acts of religion, whatever fails 
" through the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
“ monyy may be perfected solely through meditation on 
“ VlSH^U.” 

The Brdhmana should next offer the residue of the obla¬ 
tion to spirits, going round to the different places where 
such oblations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with 
his hand, sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of 
food. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands he 
presents three such oblations, saying, “ Salutation to rain ; 
“ to water; to the earth.” At both doors of bis house he 
makes offerings to D’hatri and Vid’hatri, or Bjrah- 
ma, the protector and creator. Towards the eight princi¬ 
pal points of the compass he places offerings, severally ad¬ 
ding Salutation to them and to the regents of them. In the 
middle of the house he presents oblations, with salutation 
to BltAliMA, to the skj r , and to the sun. Afterwards ho 
offers similar oblations to all the Gods; to all beings; to 
twilight ; and to the lord of all beings. He then shifts the 
sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south and dropping 
one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes of ances¬ 
tors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors: may Uiiy ances¬ 
tral food be acceptable.” This ceremony is not con¬ 
stantly practised, though directed in somo rituals; but 
the residue of the oblation to the Gods must be left on a 
clean spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, 
however, for dogs and crows in particular. It is presented 
with the following prayer, which is taken from the Pu- 
rcinas: “ May Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevo- 
* lent genii, serpents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty 
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" savages, trees, and all who desire food given by me;” 2. 
“ May reptiles, insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or 
“ spirits concerned in this rite, obtain contentment from 
“ this food left for them by me, and may they become 
“ happy;” 3. “ May they, who have neither mother, nor 
“ father, nor kinsman, nor food, nor means of obtaining 
“ be satisfied with that which is offered by me on this 
“ spot for their contentment, and be cheerful.” Or the 
following prayer may be used : “ To animals who night 
“ and day roam in search of food offered to the spirits, he 
“ who desires nourishment, should give something: may 
“ the lord of nourishment grant it unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that 
which has been already noticed, but much shorter. After 
thus completing the other sacraments, the householder 
should present food to his guests ; that is, to any person 
who claims his hospitality. When lie has thus allotted out 
of the food prepared for his own repast, one portion to the 
Gods, a second to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a 
fourth to his guests, he and his family may then, and not 
before, consume the remaining portion of the food. When¬ 
ever a spiritual preceptor, a devotee or an officiating. priest, 
a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes as a guest, he 
is received with honours, which will be described among 
the nuptial ceremonies. In the entertainment of other 
guests no religious rites are performed, nor any prayers 
recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms; but no 
particular time is prescribed for the distribution of them; 
he is simply directed to give food to religious mendicants 
whenever they come to his door; but especially if they 
come at the time when food is ready for his own meal. On 
the authority of the Purdnas, it is also a common prac¬ 
tice to feed a cow before the householder breaks his own 
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■fast.* He either presents grass, water, and com to her with 
this text, "Daughter of Sukabhi, framed of five elements, 
“ auspicious, pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept this 
“ food given by me ; salutation unto thee or else he con¬ 
ducts the kine to grass, saying, "May cows, who are 
“ mothers of the three worlds and daughters of SuRABHf, 
“ who are beneficent, pure, and holy, accept the food 
“ given by me.” 

Some Brdhmanos do still further abridge the compen¬ 
dious ceremony called Vaiswadeva. They offer perfumes 
and flowers to fire ; and make five oblations, out of the food 
prepared for their own use, to Brahma, to the lord of 
created beings, to the household fire, to OaSyapa, and to 
Akttmati, dropping each oblation on fire, or on water, or 
on the ground, with the usual addition, “ May this oblation 
“ be efficacious.” They then make offerings to all beings, 
by placing a few lumps of food at the door, or on a 
quadrangular spot near the fire, with a salutation to Dha- 
TRi, &e., and they immediately proceed to their own repast. 

Here too, as in every other matter relating to private 


* The adoration of a cow is not uncommon. This worship consists 
in presenting flowers to her, washing her feet, &c. It is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on 
the superstitious notion, that the fdvour of SuaABiif (the boon-grant¬ 
ing cow) may be gained by showing kindness to her offspring. The 
atory of \asI8h*’hVs cow, Nandi wf, attended by the king Dll^a 
for the sake of obtaining a boon through her means, is a pretty fablo 
grounded on this notion. It is beautifully told by CAlidAsa in tho 
Raghuvan<a. I cannot refrain from mentioning another fable of a cow 
named BahulA, whose expostulations with a tiger, pleading to him to 
spare her life, form the only admired passage in the Ittfiasas, or col¬ 
lection of stories supposed to be related by Bh/mabSna, while he lay 
at the point of death wounded with innumerable arrows. The fourth 
day of Aswina is sacred to this cow, and named from her Sahuld 
chaturt'hi . Images of her and of her calf are worshipped ; and the 
extract from the llihdsas is on that day read with great solemnity. 

■o 
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morals, the Hindu legislators and the authors of the 
Purdnas have heaped together a multitude of precepts, 
mostly trivial, and not unfrequently absurd. Some of them 
relate to diet; they prohibit many sorts of food altogether, 
and forbid the constant use of others: some regard the ac¬ 
ceptance of food, which must on no account be received 
if it be given with one hand, nor without a leaf or dish ; 
some again prescribe the hour at which the two daily meals 
which are allowed, should be eaten (namely, in the forenoon 
and in the evening); others enumerate the places (a boat 
for example) where a Hindu must not eat, and specify the 
persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) with whom 
he should eat, and those (his wife for instance) with whom 
he should not. The lawgivers have been no less particular 
in directing the posture in which the Hindu must sit ; the 
quarter towards which lie ought to look, and the precau¬ 
tions he should take to insulate himself, as it were, during 
his meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some un¬ 
detected sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a 
cursory manner the objects of all these, would be tedious ; 
but the mode in which a Hindu takes his repast, con¬ 
formably with such injunctions as are most cogent, may be 
briefly stated, and with this I shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water 
without swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion 
(but not on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, 
which must be placed on a clean spot of ground that has 
been wiped and smoothed in a quadrangular form, if he be 
a Brdhmana ; a triangular one, if he be a C'shatnya; cir¬ 
cular, if he be a Vcdsya ; and in the shape of a crescent, if 
he belong to the fourth tribe. When the food is first brought 
in, he is required to bow to it, raising both hands in the 
form of humble salutation to his forehead; and he should 
add, “May this be always ours:” that is, may food never 
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be deficient. “When he has sitten down, he should lift the 
plate with his left hand and bless the food, saying, “ Thou 
u art invigorating.” He sets it down, naming the three 
worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, he says, “ May 
“ heaven give thee,” and then accepts it with these words, 
“ The earth accepts thee.” Before he begins eating, he 
must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, or 
liis own person rather, from the rest of the company. 
He next offers five lumps of food to Yi3iA by five dif¬ 
ferent titles; he sips and swallows water; he makes 
five oblations to breath by five distinct names, Prana , 
Vyana, Apdna , Samana, and Uclana; and lastly, he wets 
both eyes. He then eats his repast in silence, lifting the 
food with all the fingers of his right hand, and afterwards 
again sips water, saying, Ambrosial fluid! thou art the 
° couch of ViSHria and of food.” 
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morals, the Hindu legislators and the authors of the 
Pwvdnas have heaped together a multitude of precepts, 
mostly trivial, and not unfrequently absurd. Some of them 
relate to diet ; they prohibit many sorts of food altogether, 
and forbid the constant use of others : some regard the ac¬ 
ceptance of food, which must on no account be received 
if it be given with one hand, nor without a leaf or dish ; 
some again prescribe the hour at which the two daily meals 
which are allowed, should be eaten (namely, in the forenoon 
and in the evening); others enumerate the places (a boat 
for example) where a Hindu must not eat, and specify the 
persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) with whom 
he should eat, and those (his wife for instance) with whom 
he should not. The lawgivers have been no less particular 
in directing the posture in which the Hindu must sit ; the 
quarter towards which he ought to look, and the piecau- 
tions he should take to insulate himself, as it were, during 
his meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some un¬ 
detected sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a 
cursory manner the objects of all these, would be tedious ; 
but the mode in which a Hindu takes his repast, con¬ 
formably with such injunctions as are most cogent, may be 
briefly stated, and with this I shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water 
without swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion 
(but not on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, 
which must be placed on a clean spot of ground that has 
been wiped and smoothed in a quadrangular form, if he be 
a Brdhraana ,* a triangular one, if he be a Cshcit'i'iyct ,* cir¬ 
cular, if he be a Vciisycc ,’ and in the shape of a crescent, if 
he belong to the fourth tribe. When the food is lu st brought 
in, he is required to bow to it, raising both hands in the 
form of humble salutation to his forehead; and he should 
add, “ May this be always ours; ’ that is, may food never 
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deficient. When he has sitten down, he should lift the 
plate with his left hand and bless the food, saying, “ Thou 
" art invigorating.” He sets it down, naming the three 
worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, he says, “ May 
“ heaven give thee,” and then accepts it with these words, 
“ The earth accepts thee.” Before he begins eating, he 
must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, or 
his own person rather, from the rest of the company. 
He next offers five lumps of food to Yama by five dif¬ 
ferent titles; he sips and swallows water; he makes 
five oblations to breath by five distinct names, Prana , 
Vydna, Apdna, Samdna, and Uddna; and lastly, he wets 
both eyes. He then eats his repast in silence, lifting the 
food with all the fingers of his right hand, and afterwards 
again sips water, saying, “ Ambrosial fluid! thou art the 
couch of Vishnu* and of food.” 
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NOTES. 

(A.) 

That Hindus belong to various sects is universally known; 
but tlieir characteristic differences are not perhaps so gene¬ 
rally understood. Five great sects exclusively worship a single 
deity; one recognises the five divinities which are adored 
by the other sects respectively, but the followers of this 
comprehensive scheme mostly select one object of daily 
devotion, and pay adoration to other deities on particular 
occasions only. Even they deny the charge of polytheism, 
and repel the imputation of idolatry; they justify the practice 
of adoring the images of celestial spirits, by. arguments 
similar to those which have been elsewhere employed in 
defence of angel and image worship. If the doctrines of the 
Veda, and even those of the Purdncts, be closely examined, 
the Hindu theology will be found consistent with mono¬ 
theism, though it contain the seeds of polytheism and idola¬ 
try. I shall take some future occasion of enlarging on this 
topic' I have here only to remark, that modem Hindus 
seem to misunderstand the numerous texts, which declare 
the unity of the godhead, and the identity of Vishnu, 
g IV A, the Sun, &c. Their theologists have entered into 
vain disputes on the question, which among the attributes 
of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre-eminent. 
Sancara AchArya, the celebrated commentator on the 
VeO/i, contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded 
or confirmed the sect of Saivas , who worship MahA peva 
as the supreme being, and deny the independent existence 
of Vishnu and other deities. MAd’hava AchArya and 
Valt.AbiiA AchArya have in like manner established 
the sect of Vaishhavas , who adore Vishnu as God.. The 
8auras (less numerous than the two sects abovementioned) 
worship the Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The 
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Gdnapdtyas adore Gan£3a, as uniting in liis person all 
the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader 
that the Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and 
active powers of the divinity, and has ascribed sexes to 
these mythological personages. The Sacti, or energy of 
an attribute of God, is female, and is fabled as the consort 
of that personified attribute. The Sacti , of Siva, whose 
emblem is the phallus, is herself typified by the female 
organ. This the Sdctas worship ; some figuratively, others 
literally. 

Y6padeva, the real author of the Sri Bhagavctta , has 
endeavoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving 
the doctrines of YyaSA. He recognises all the deities, but 
as subordinate to the supreme being, or rather as attributes 
or manifestations of God. A new sect has been thus 
formed, and is denominated from that modern Puvd'ka. 
But the numerous followers of it do not seem to have well 
apprehended the doctrines they profess: they incline much 
to real polytheism, but do at least reject the derogatory no¬ 
tions of the divinity, which the other sects seem to have 
adopted. 

The Vai-shnavaSy though nominally worshippers of Yish- 
tftr, are in fact votaries of deified heroes. The Qdculast'has 
(one branch of this sect) adore Crishna, while the Rdmd - 
nuj worship Kamachandra. Both have again branched 
into three sects. One consists of the exclusive worshippers 
of Crishna, and these only are deemed true and orthodox 
Vaishnavas; another joins his favourite Rad’hA with the 
hero. A third, called RdcVhdballabhi, adores Rad’ha 
only, considering her as the active power of Yistinu. The 
followers of these last-mentioned sects have adopted the 
singular practice of presenting to their own wives the obla¬ 
tions intended for the goddess; and those among them who 
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follow the left-handed path (there is in most sects a right- 
handed or decent path, and a left-handed or indecent mode 
of worship), require their wives to be naked when attending 
them at their devotions. 

Among the Rdmdnvj, some worship BAma only; others 
Sita; and others both BAma and Sita. None of them 
practise any indecent mode of worship; and they all, like 
the Gdculctst’has, as well as the followers of the Bhdgavata, 
delineate on their foreheads a double upright line with chalk 
or with sandal wood, and a red circlet with red sanders, or 
with turmeric and lime; but the Rdmdnuj add an upright 
red line in the middle of the double white one. 

The Saivas are all worshippers of Siva and BhavAni 
conjointly, and they adore the linga or compound type of 
this god and goddess, as the VaishnavAS do the image 
of Lacshmi-narayana. There are no exclusive worship¬ 
pers of Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists called 
Lingls; and the exclusive adorers of the goddess are the 
Sdctas . In this last-mentioned sect, as in most others, there 
is a right-handed and decent path, and a left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship: but the indecent worship of 
this sect is most grossly so, and consists of unbridled de¬ 
bauchery with wine and women. This profligate sect is 
supposed to be numerous though unavowed * In most 
parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved detes¬ 
tation ; and even the decent Sdctas do not make public pro¬ 
fession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark 
of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonging to the 
other branch of it. The sacrifice of cattle before idols is 
peculiar to this sect. 

The Saivas and Sdctas delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, from the 


* They are avowed in some provinces. 
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hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually maintained; 
they add a red circlet, which the Saivas make with red 
sanders, and which the Sactas , when they avow themselves, 
mark either with saffron or with turmeric and borax. 

The Sauras are true worshippers of the sun | some 
of them, it seems, adore the dormant and active energies 
of the planet conjointly. This sect, which is not very 
numerous, is distinguished by the use of red sanders for the 
horizontal triple line, as well as for the circlet on their fore¬ 
heads. ♦ 

The Gdriapatyas have branched into two sects, the 
one worships Sudd’ha Ga^apati, the other Uchch’hi 
SHTA Ga^apati. The followers of the latter sect pro¬ 
nounce their prayers with their mouths full of victuals 
(whence the denomination of the deity worshipped by them). 
The Gahapatyas are distinguished by the use of red 
minium for the circlet on their foreheads. The family of 
Brakmanas, residing at Chinchiuer near Puna , and en¬ 
joying the privilege of an hereditary incarnation of Ga^6£a 
from father to son, probably belongs to this sect. We may 
hope for more information on this curious instance of priest¬ 
craft and credulity, from the inquiries made on the spot by 
the gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, who lately 
visited that place. 

Before I conclude tills note (concerning which it should 
be remarked, that the information here collected rests 
chiefly on the authority of verbal communications) I must 
add, that the left-handed path or indecent worship of the 
several sects, especially that of the Sdctas y is founded on the 
Tantras , which are, for this reason, held in disesteem. I 
Was misinformed when I described them as constituting a 
branch of literature highly esteemed though much neglected. 
(As. Res. vol. v. p. 54.) The reverse would have been more 
exact. 
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(B.) 

This prayer, when used upon other occasions, is thus 
varied, “ Salutation unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the sad- 
“ dening season,” &c. The six seasons, in the order in 
which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, rainy, 
flowery, frosty, and sultry seasons. One is indicated in this 
passage by the name of the month witli which it begins; 
and a text of the Veda, alluded to by the late Sir William 
Jones, in his observations on the lunar year of the Hindus 
(As. Res. vol. iii, p. 258), specifies Tapas and Tapasya, 
the lunar (not the solar) Mdyha and Fhdlguna, as cor¬ 
responding with Sisira ; that is, with the dewy season. The 
text in question shall be subjoined to this note, because it 
may serve to prove that the Veda, from which it is extracted 
(Apastamba’s copy of the Yajurveda usually denominated 
the white ) ajush), cannot be much older than the observa¬ 
tion of the colures recorded by Pa Has aha (see As. Res. 
vol. ii, p. 208, and 393), which must have been made nearly 
1391 years before the Chiistian era (As. Res. vol. v, p. 288). 
According to the V<Zda, the lunar Mad’hu and Mdd’hava, 
or Chaitra and Vaisacha, correspond with Vacant a or the 
spring. Now the lunar Chaitra, here meant, is the pri¬ 
mary lunar month, beginning from the conjunction which 
precedes full moon in or near Chitrd, and ending with the 
conjunction which follows it. Vaisdc’ha does in like man¬ 
ner extend from the conjunction which precedes full moon 
in or near Visdc’kd to that which follows it. The five 
naeshutraa, Hasta, Chitrd, Srcdti, Visdc’hd and Anurdd’kd, 
comprise all the asterisms in which the full moons of Chaitra 
and Vaiida’ha can happen; and these lunar months may 
therefore fluctuate between the first degree of Ultara P'kal- 
guni and the last of Jyesht hd. Consequently the season 
of Faso vita might begin at soonest when the sun was in the 





middle of P'ltrva Bhadrapada, or it might end at latest 
when the sun was in the middle of Mrigasiras. It appears, 
then, that the limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus ; 
that is Mina and Vrisha. (This corresponds with a text 
which I shall forthwith quote from a very ancient Hindu 
author.) Now if the place of the equinox did then cor¬ 
respond with the position assigned by Para^ara to the 
colures, Vasanta might end at the soonest seven or eight 
days after the equinox, or at latest thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
days ; and on a medium (that is when the full moon hap¬ 
pened in the middle of Chitra), twenty-two or twenty-three 
days after the vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with 
the real course of the seasons; for the rains do generally 
begin a week before the summer solstice, but their com¬ 
mencement does vary, in different years, [about a fortnight 
on either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable 
inference, that such was the position of the equinox when, 
the calendar of months and seasons was adjusted as de¬ 
scribed in this passage of the Veda . Hence I infer the pro¬ 
bability, that the Vedas were not arranged in their piesent 
form earlier than the fourteenth century before the Chris¬ 
tian era. This, it must be acknowledged, is vague and con¬ 
jectural ; but, if the Vedas were compiled in India so early 
as the commencement of the astronomical Cedi yv.ga, the 
seasons must have then corresponded with other months; 
and the passage of the Vdda, which shall be foithwith cited, 
must have disagreed with the natural couise of the seasons 

at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this 
note. “ Mad'hus cha Mddhavat cha Vdsanticav ritu; 
“ Sucras cha Suchis cha graishmdv ritu ; Nabhat cha 
«Nabhasyat cha vdrshicdv ritu; Ishat chdjaJ cha 
" sdraddv ril'd ; Sahas cha Sahasyas cha hawianticdv 
“ rttu ; Tapas cha Tapasyas cha saisirdv ritu. ‘ Mad hu, 

o 2 
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' and M&tVhavcl are the two portions of the season Va- 
‘ santa (or the spring); Sucra and Suchi, of grishma (or 
' the hot season) ; Nabhas and Nabhasya, of mrsha (or 
6 the rainy season) ; Ijcts and Ujas, of saracla (or the sultry 
‘ season) ; and Sahas and Sahasya , of hemanta (or the 

* frosty season) ; and Tapas and Tapasya, of sisira (or 

* the dewy season)/ 

All authors agree that Mad'hu signifies the month of 
Ghaitra ; Mdd'hava the month of Vaisdc’ha, and so forth. 
These names are so explained in dictionaries and by astro¬ 
nomical writers, as well as by the commentators on this and 
other passages, where these names of the months are em¬ 
ployed. The author now before me (DivAcara bhatta) 
expressly says, that this text of the Veda relates to the order 
of the seasons according to the lunar months. He proves 
it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya Yajurveda, and after¬ 
wards cites the following passage from BaudhAyana 
respecting the seasons measured by solar-sidereal time, 
“ Mina-Meshaydr Misha- Vrzshabhaydr vd vasantah ” 
Sc c. “ Vasanta corresponds with Mina and Misha, or with 
“ Mesha and VHsha” &c. It should be observed, that 
the secondary lunar month, which begins and ends with full- 
moon, cannot be here meant; because this mode of reckon¬ 
ing has never been universal, and the use of it is limited to 
countries situated to the northward of the Vind'hya range of 
bills, as I learn from the following passage of the Tricdiida 
raandana: “ The lunar month also is of two sorts, commenc- 
“ ing either with the light fortnight or with the dark one. 
“ Some do not admit the month which begins with the dark 
“ fortnight; and even by them who do, it is not admitted 
“ on the south of the Vind'hya mountains” 
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On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and of 
the Brahmens especially . 


ESSAY III, 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 2S8—311, Calcutta, 
1801. 4to.] 


Hospitality lias been already mentioned in the preceding 
Essay, as one of the five great sacraments which constitute 
the daily duty of a Hindu. The formal reception of such 
guests as are entitled to peculiar honour was reserved for 
the subject of the present tract. The religious rites, inter¬ 
mixed with acts of courtesy, which are practised by way of 
formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be high 
rank, a venerable profession, or cordial freindship, which 
entitles the guest to be welcomed with distinction. They 
chiefly consist in presenting to him a stool to sit on, water 
for ablutions, and honey mixed with other food for refresh¬ 
ment. It seems to have been anciently the custom to slay 
a cow on this occasion; and a guest was therefore called 
goghna, or cow-killer. Imperfect traces of this custom 
remain in the hospitable ceremonies which I shall now 
describe horn the ritual of Brdhraanas who use the Sdmct - 
Veda. As the marriage ceremony opens with the solemn, 
reception of the bridegroom by the father of the bride, this 
part of the nuptial solemnity may be fitly chosen as an 
example of hospitable rites. It will furnish occasion too, 
for proceeding to describe the whole of the marriage ce¬ 
remony. 
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Having previously performed the obsequies of ancestors, 
as is usual upon any accession of good fortune, the father 
of the bride sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival, in 
the apartment prepared for the purpose; and at the time 
chosen for it, according to the rules of astrology. The 
jewels and other presents intended for him are placed there; 
a cow is tied on the northern side of the apartment; and a 
stool or cushion, and other furniture for the reception of 
the guest, are arranged in order. On his approach, the 
bride’s father rises to welcome him, and recites the follow¬ 
ing prayer, while the bridegroom stands before him: “ May 
" she [who supplies oblations for] religious worship, who 
" constantly follows her calf, and who was the milch cow 
" when Yama was [the votary], abound with milk, and 
“ fulfil our wishes, year after year.” 

This prayer is seemingly intended for the consecration of 
the cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the 
ceremony, instead of slaying her, as appears to have been 
anciently the custom. The commentator, whose gloss lias 
been followed in this version of the text, introduces it by 
the remark, that a guest entitled to honourable reception 
is a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a 
bridegroom, a friend, or in short any one, to welcome 
whose arrival a cow must be tied for the purpose of slaying 
her, whence a guest is denominated gdglina , or cow-killer. 
The prayer seems to contain an allusion, which I cannot 
better explain than by quoting a passage from CAlidasa’s 
poem entitled Raghuvania, where Vasisht’ha informs 
the king DilIpa that t the cow SurabhI, who was offended 
by his neglect, cannot be now appeased by courtesy shown 
to herself, because she remains in a place inaccessible to 
him: “ Prach£tas is informing a tedious sacrifice; to sup- 
“ ply the oblations of which, Surabhi now abides in the in- 
“ fernal region, whose gates are guarded by huge serpents.” 
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After the prayer above-mentioned has been meditated 
the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cushion, which is 
presented to him. He first recites a text of the Yajurveda: 

I step on this for the sake of food and other benefits, on 
“ this variously splendid footstool.” The bride’s father 
presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of cusa 
grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, 

“ The cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” The bride¬ 
groom replies, “ I accept the cushion,” and, taking it, 
places it on the ground under his feet, while he recites the 
following prayer; “ May those plants over which S6ma 
** presides, and which are variously dispersed on the earth 
u incessantly grant me happiness while this cushion is 
“ placed under my feet.” Another is presented to him, 
which he accepts in the same manner, saying, “ May those 
<( numerous plants over which S6ma presides, and which 
* are salutary a hundred different ways, incessantly grant 
" me happiness while I sit on this cushion.” Instead of 
these prayers, which are peculiar to the Brahmanas that 
use the Sdmaveda , the following text is commonly recited: 
f ‘ I obscure my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries; I 
“ tread on this, as the type of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of water, thrice ex¬ 
claiming, “ Water for ablutions!” The bridegroom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying, 
<f Generous water! I view thee; return in the form of fer- 
“ tilizing rain from him, from whom thou dost proceed 
that is, from the sun; for it is acknowledged, says tlio 
commentator, that rain proceeds from vapours raised by 
the heat of the sun. The bridegroom takes up JWater in 
the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on 
his left foot, saying, “ I wash my left foot, and fix prospe- 
“ rity in this realmhe also throws water on his other 
foot, saying, <f I wash my right foot, and introduce pros- 
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“ perity into this realmand he then throws waj&er on 
both feet, saying, " I wash first one and then the other, 
“ and lastly'both feet, that the realm may thrive and in- 
“ trepidity be gained.” The following is the text of the 
Yajush, which is generally used instead of the preceding 
prayers: “ Thou dost afford various elegance; I accept 
“ thee, who dost so : afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghyct (that is, water, rice, and durvd grass, in a 
conch, or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like a boat) 
is next presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, 
and accepted by him with equal formality. He pours the 
water on his own head, saying, “ Thou art the splendour 
“ of food; through thee may I become glorious.” This 
prayer is taken from the Yajush ; but the followers of that 
Vdda use different texts, accepting the arghya with this 
prayer, “ Ye are waters (ap) ; through you may I obtain 
u (dp) all my wishes and pouring out the water with this 
text, “ I dismiss you to the ocean ; return to your source, 
“ harmless unto me, most excellent waters! but my beve- 
c: rage is not poured forth.” 

A vessel of water is then offered by the bride’s father, 
who thrice exclaims, “ Take water to be sippedthe 
bridegroom accepts it, saying, “ Thou art glorious, grant 
“ me glory;” or else, "Conduct me to glory, endue mo 
“ with splendour, render me dear to all people, make me 
“ owner of cattle, and preserve me unhurt in all my limbs.” 

The bride’s father fills a vessel with honey, curds, and 
clarified butter; he covers it with another vessel, and pre¬ 
sents it to the bridegroom, exclaiming three times, “ Take 
“ the mad'hupa.rca ” The bridegroom accepts it, places it 
on the ground, and looks into it, saying, “ Thou art glo- 
“ rious; may I become so.” He tastes the food three times, 
saying, “ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious ; thou art 
“ the nourishment of the splendid: thou art the food of the 
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" fortunate; grant me prosperity.” He tlien silently eats 
until lie be satisfied. 

Although these texts be taken from the Yajush, yet 
other prayers from the same VMa are used by the sects 
which follow it. While looking into the vessel, the bride¬ 
groom says, “ I view thee with the eye of the sun [who 
“ draws unto himself what he contemplates].” On accept¬ 
ing the mad'lmpavca the bridegroom says, “ I take thee 
“ with the assent of the generous sun; with the arms of 
“ both sons of Aswini; with the hands of the cherishing 
“ luminary.” He mixes it, saying, “ May I mix thee, 0 
“ venerable present! and remove whatever might be hurt- 
“ ful in the eating of thee.” He tastes it three times, say¬ 
ing, “ May I eat that sweet, best, and nourishing form of 
“ honey; which is the sweet, best, and nourishing form of 
u honey; and may I thus become excellent, sw T eet-tem- 
" pered, and well nourished by food.” After eating until 
he be satisfied, and after sipping water, he touches his 
mouth and other parts of his body with his hand, saying, 
u May there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
“ sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
“ arms, firmness in my thighs; may my limbs and mem- 
“ bers remain unhurt together with my soul. 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then pre¬ 
sented to the guest. At the marriage ceremony, too, the 
bride is formally given by her father to the bridegroom, in 
this stage of the solemnity according to some rituals, but 
later according to others. The hospitable rites are then 
concluded by letting loose the cow at the intercession of 
the guest. A barber who attends lbr that purpose, ex¬ 
claims, “ The cow ! the cow 1” Upon which the guest pro¬ 
nounces this text: * Release the cow from the fetters of 
" Vahu^A. May she subdue my foe: may she destroy 
tL the enemies of botli him (the host) [and me]. Dismiss 
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“ the cow, that she may eat grass and drink water.” When 
the cow has been released the guest thus addresses her: 

“ I have earnestly entreated this prudent person [or, ac- 
“ cording to another interpretation of the text, each do- 
“ cile person], saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, 

“ who is mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister 
“ of Adityas, and the source of ambrosia.” In the 1 a- 
jurveda the following prayer is added to this text: “ May 
“ she expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Re- 
“ i eaae her that she may graze.” It is evident that the 
guest’s intercessions imply a practice, become obsolete, 
of slaying a cow for the purposes of hospitality. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with these ceremo¬ 
nies, or more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes 
during the recital of the following texts. Three vessels of 
water are severally poured on her head, with three different 
prayers. 1. “ Love! I know thy name. Thou art called 
“ an intoxicating beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] hap- 
«pily. For thee was framed the inebriating draught. 
“ Fire ! thy best origin is here. Through devotion wert 
“ thou created. May this oblation be efficacious. 

« Damsel! I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, 
« because it is the second mouth of the Creator: by that 
«. thou subduest all males, though unsubdued; by that 
“ thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this obla- 
« tion be efficacious.” 3. “ May the primeval ruling sages, 
“ who framed the female organ, as a fire that cousumeth 
« fl es h, and thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the 
" prolific power, that proceeds from the three-horned [bull] 
“ and from the sun. May this oblation be efficacious.’ 
To elucidate the first of these texts the commentator cites 
the following passage: “The sage Vasisht’ha, the re- 
« gent of the moon, the ruler of heaven, the preceptor of 
“ the Gods, and the great forefather of all beings, however 
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ff old in the practice of devotion and old by the progress of 
age, were deluded by Women. Liquors distilled from 
" sugar, from grain, and from the blossoms of Bassia, are 
“ three sorts of intoxicating drinks: the fourth is woman, 
“ whom this world is deluded. One who contemplates 
tf a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, and so does he 
who quaffs an inebriating beverage: woman is called an 
f inebriating draught, because she intoxicates by her looks.” 
To explain the second text, the same author quotes a pas¬ 
sage of the Veda, intimating that Brahma has two mouths ; 
one containing all holiness, the other allotted for the produc¬ 
tion of all beings: ‘ for they are created from his mouth/ 
After the bridegroom has tasted the Mad’huparca pre¬ 
sented to him, as abovementioned, the bride’s right hand 
is placed on his, both having been previously rubbed with 
turmeric or some other auspicious drug. A matron must 
hind both hands with cusd grass amidst the sound of cheer¬ 
ful music. To this part of the ceremony the author of the 
poem entitled Naishadhiya has very prettily alluded, in de¬ 
scribing the marriage of Nala and Damayanti (b. xvi 
v. 13 & 14.) * As he tasted the Mad'huparca , which was 
c presented to him, those spectators who had foresight re-' 
‘ fleeted, “ He has begun the ceremonies of an auspicious 
' “ day, because he will quaff the honey of Bhaimi’s lip. 

‘ “ The bridegroom’s hand exults in the slaughter of foes; 
c “ the bride’s hand has purloined its beauty from the lotos ; 

‘“ it is for that reason probably that, in this well-governed 
realm of Viderbha, both [guilty] hands are fast bound 
* (< with strong casaJ ” 

The bride’s father, bidding the attendant priests begin 
their acclamations, such as “ happy day! auspicious be it! 
f< prosperity attend! blessings!” &c., takes a vessel of 
water containing tila* and cuso^ grass, and pours it on 
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the hands of the bride and bridegroom, after uttering the 
words, “ O'm tat sat!” “ God the existent!” and after 
repeating at full length the names and designations of the 
bridegroom, of the bride, and of himself; and then solemnly- 
declaring, “ I give unto thee this damsel adorned with 
“ jewels and protected by the lord of creatures.” The 
bridegroom replies, "Well be it!” The bride’s father 
afterwards gives him a piece of gold, saying, “ I this day 
“ give thee this gold, as a fee for the purpose of completing 
“ the solemn donation made by me.” The bridegroom 
again says, “ Well be it!” and then recites this text: 

« Who gave her ? to whom did he give her ? Love (or free 
“ consent) gave her. To love he gave her. Love was the 
“ giver. Love was the taker. Love! may this be thine! 
“With love may I enjoy her!" The close of the text is 
thus varied in the Sdrnaveda: “Love has pervaded the 
“ ocean. With love I accept her. Love! may this be 
“ thine.” In the common rituals another prayer is di¬ 
rected to be likewise recited immediately after thus for¬ 
mally accepting the bride: “ May the ethereal element 
“ give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom then 
walk forth, while lie thus addresses her: “ May the re- 
« gents of space, may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that 
“ anxiety which thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy 
“ heart to me.” He proceeds thus, while they look at 
each other: “ Be gentle in thy aspect and loyal to thy 
“ husband; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy mind, 
“ and beautiful in thy person; be mother of valiant sons; 
“ be fond of delights; be cheerful, and bring prosperity 
« to our bipeds and quadrupeds. First [in a former birth] 
“ Sd'iA. received thee j the sun next obtained thee, [in 
“ successive transmigrations] the regent of fire was thy 
“ third husband: thy fourth is a human being. Soma 
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“ gave her to the sun ; the sun gave her to the regent of 
“ fire; fire gave her to me; with her he has given me 
“ wealth and male offspring. May she, a most auspicious 
" cause of prosperity, never desert me,” &c. # 

It should seem that, according to these rituals, the 
bridegroom gives a waistcloth and mantle to the bride 
before he is affianced to her; and the ceremony of tying 
the skirts of their mantles precedes that of her father’s 
solemnly bestowing her on the bridegroom. But the ritual 
of the SamavecU priests makes the gift of the damsel pre¬ 
cede the tying of the knot; and, inconsistently enough, 
directs the mantles to be tied before the bridegroom has 
clothed the bride. After the donation has been accepted 
as abovementioned, the bride’s father should tie a knot in 
the bridegroom’s mantle over the presents given with the 
bride, while the affianced pair are looking at each other. 
The cow is then released in the manner before described; 
a libation of water is made; and the bride’s father medi¬ 
tates the Gdycitri, and ties a knot with the skirts of the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s mantles, after saying, “ \ e must 
u be inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, and 

love.” The bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with 
the following ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, pre¬ 
pares a sacrificial fire in the usual mode, and hallows the 
implements of sacrifice. A friend of the bridegroom walks 
round the fire, bearing a jar of water, and stops on the 
south side of it: another -does the same, and places himself 
on the right hand of the first. The bridegroom then casts 


• I omit the remainder of the text, which it would be indecorous 
to translate into a modern lauguage. The literal sense of it is here 
subjoined in a Latin version : “ Ilia redaroaus aeeipito fascinura meum, 
quod ego peramana intro miltam in earn, multce qu& illecebrae si- 
tttunt.’ , 
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four double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves of sarui* 
into a flat basket: near it he places a stone and mullar, 
after formally touching them, and then entering the house, 
he causes the bride to be clothed with a new waistcloth and 
scarf, while he recites the subjoined prayers: “ May those 
“generous women who spun and wound the thread, and 
“ who wove the warp and weft of this cloth, generously 
“ clothe thee to old age: long-lived woman! put on this 
" raiment.” “ Clothe her: invest her with apparel: pro- 
“ long her life to great age. Mayest thou live a hundred 
“ years. As long as thou livest, amiable woman! revere 
“ [that is, carefully preserve] beauty and wealth.” The 
first of these prayers is nearly the same with that which is 
used by the followers of the Yajush , when the scarf is put 
on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a different one, 
which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped round her; 
u Mayest thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. Be 
“ lovely: be chaste. Live a hundred years. Invite [that 
“ is, preserve and obtain] beauty, wealth, and male off- 
“ spring. Damsel! put on this apparel.” Afterwards the 
following prayer is recited: “ May the assembled gods 
“ unite our hearts. May the waters unite them. May 
“ air unite us. May the creator unite us. May the god 
" of love unite us.” 

But, according to the followers of the Sctmaveda, the 
bridegroom, immediately after the scarf has been placed on 
the bride’s shoulder, conducts her towards the sacrificial 
fire, saying, “ SfoiA [the regent of the moon] gave her to the 
“ sun the sun gave her to the regent of tire: fire has 
“ given her to me, and with her, wealth and male offspring. 1 * 
The bride then goes to the western side of the fire and 


• Adcnanthcra aculcata . 

t Guna vibtiNu here explains Gandharba by the word Adilya, which 
may signify the bud, or a deity in general. 




recites the following prayer, while she steps on a mat made 
of Vivcwio, grass* and covered with silk : “ May our lord 
“ assign me the patli by which I may reach the abode of 
“ my lord.” She sits down on the edge of the mat; and the 
bridegroom offers six oblations of clarified butter, reciting 
the following prayers, while the bride touches his shoulder 
with her right hand. 1. “ May fire come, first among the 
“ gods; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters of 
“ death; may Varuna, king [of waters], grant that this 
“ woman should never bemoan a calamity befalling her 
children ” 2. “ May the domestic perpetual fire guard 

f< her; may it render her progeny long-lived : may she 
f ‘ never be widowed: may she be mother of surviving 
<f children; may she experience the joy of having male 
u offspring.” 3. “ May heaven protect thy back; may air, 
“ and the two sons of ASwiKi, protect thy thighs; may the 
u sun protect thy children while sucking thy breast; and 
? Vrihaspati protect them until they wear clothes; and 
“ afterwards may the assembled gods protect them.” 4, 
f ‘ May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode; may 
“ crying women enter other houses than thine; mayest thou 
“ never admit sorrow to thy breast; mayest thou pros- 
cc per in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, 
f * and viewing cheerful children.” 5. “ I lift barrenness, 
u the death of children, sin, and every other evil, as I would 
“ lift a chaplet off' thy head; and 1 consign the fetters [of 
premature death] to thy foes.” (>. “ May death depart 
“ from me, and immortality come; may [\ama] the child 
u of the sun, render me fearless. Death ! follow a different 
* path from that by which we proceed, and from that which 
“ the gods travel. To thee who seest and who hearest, I 
“ cal], saying, hurt not our offspring, nor our progenitors. 


• Jndropogon aromaticum or muricatum , 
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<c And may this oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom 
then presents oblations, naming the three worlds, separately 
and conjointly, and offers either four or five oblations to fire 
and to the moon. The bride and bridegroom then rise up, 
and he passes from her left side to her right, and makes her 
join her hands in a hollow form. 

The rice,* which had been put into a basket, is then 
taken up, and the stone is placed before the bride, who 
treads upon it with the point of her right foot, while the 
bridegroom recites this prayer: “Ascend this stone; be 
“ firm like this stone; distress my foe, and be not sub- 
“ servient to my enemies.” The bridegroom then pours a 
ladleful of clarified butter on her hands; another person 
gives her the rice, and two other ladlefuls of butter are 
poured over it. She then separates her hands, and lets fall 
the rice on the fire, while the following text is recited : 
“ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says, May my 
lord be long lived, may we live a hundred years, and 
“ may all my kinsmen prosper : be this oblation efficacious.” 
Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the fire, preceded 
by the bride, and reciting this text: " The girl goes from 
“ her parents to her husband’s abode, having strictly ob- 
“ served abstinence [for three days from factitious salt, &c.] 
“ Damsel ! by means of thee we repress foes, like a stream 
“ of water.” The bride again treads on the stone and 
makes another oblation of rice, while the subjoined prayer 
is recited: “ The damsel has worshipped the generous sun 
and the regent of fire; may he and the generous sun 
“ liberate her and me from this [ffimily] ; be this oblation 
“ efficacious.” They afterwards walk round the fire as be¬ 
fore. Four or five other oblations are made with the same 


* From this use of raw rice at the nuptial ceremony, arises the 
custom of presenting rice, tinged with turmeric, by way of invitation 
to guests whose company is requested at a wedding. 
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ceremonies and prayers, varying only the title of the sun, 
who is here called Pushcin, but was entitled Avyaman in 
the preceding prayer. The bi*idegroom then pours rice out 
of the basket into the fire, after pouring one or two ladlefuls 
of butter on the edge of the basket; with this offering he 
simply says, “ May this oblation to fire be efficacious. ,, 

The oblations and prayers directed by the Yajwneda, 
previous to this period of the solemnity, are very different 
from those which have been here inserted from the Sdma- 
veda; and some of the ceremonies, which will be subse¬ 
quently noticed, are anticipated by the priests, who follow 
the Yajush. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 1. 
“ May this oblation be efficacious, and happily conveyed 
u to that being who is fire in the form of a celestial quirister, 
u who is accompanied by truth, and whose abode is truth ; 
“ may he cherish our holy knowledge and our valour.” 2. 
“ Efficacious be this oblation to those delightful plants, 
“ which are the nymphs of that being who is fire in the 
“ form of a celestial quirister, who is accompanied by truth, 
“ and whose abode is truth” 3. and 4. The foregoing 
prayers are thus varied : “ To that being who is the sun, in 
“ the form of a celestial quirister, and who consists wholly 
“ of the SdmavedaJ ’ “ Those enlivening rays, which are the 
“ nymphs of that sun.” 5. and G. “ That being who is 
<c the moon in the form of a celestial quirister, and who is 
(t a ray of the sun, and named Sushmana.” “ 1 hose aste- 
u risms which are the nymphs of the moon, and aie called 
" Bhtcuri”* 7. and 8. “That being who is air, constantly 


* This term is not expounded by the commentator. Bha oignifies 
an asterisrn : but the meaning of the compound term u not obvious. 
Sushmana bears some affinity to Sushumna, mentioned in a former 
essay ; but neither of these names is explained in the commentaries 
which I have consulted 
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" moving and travelling every where.” “ Those waters 
“ whiclrare the nymphs of air, and are termed invigorating.” 
9. and 10 . “ That being who is the solemn sacrifice in the 
“ form of a celestial quirister; who cherishes all beings, and 
“ whose pace is elegant.” “ Those sacrificial fees, Vhich are 
“ the nymphs of the solemn sacrifice, and are named thanks- 
“ givings.” 11 . and 12 . “ That being who is mind in the 
“ form of a celestial quirister, who is the supreme ruler of 
“ creatures, and who is the fabricator of the universe.” 
“ Those I 10 I 3 " strains (Rich and Sdman) who are the nymphs 
“ of mind, and are named the means of attaining wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during the recital 
of as many portions of a single text. " May the supreme 
“ ruler of creatures, who is glorious in his victories over 
“ [hostile] armies, grant victory to Indra, the regent of 
“ rain. All creatures humbly bow to him ; for he is ter- 
“ rible : to him are oblations due. May he grant me victory, 
“ knowledge, reflection, regard, self-rule, skill, understand-' 
“ ing, power, [returns of] the conjunction and opposition of 
“ the sun and moon, and holy texts (Vrihat and Rat'han- 
“ tar#.)”* 

Eighteen oblations are then offered, while as many texts 
are meditated; they differ only in the name of the deity 
that is invoked. 1 . “ May fire, lord of [living] beings, 
“ protect me in respect of holiness, valour, and prayer, and 
u in regard to ancient privileges, to this solemn rite, and to 
“ this invocation of deities.” 2. “ May Indra, lord or 
“ regent of the eldest (that is, of the best of beings) protect 
ff me,” &c. 3. “ Yama, lord of the earth.” 4 . “ Air, 

“ lord of the sky.” 5. “ The sun, lord of heaven.” G. 
“ The moon, lord of stars.” 7. “ YrIhASPATI, lord [that 
“ is, preceptor] of Brahma [and other deities].” 8 . " Mi- 


# Texts of the Sdmavs'la so named. 
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“ TRA (the sun), lord of true beings.” 9. “ VARUNA, 
lord of waters.” 10. “ The ocean, lord of rivers.” 11. 
“ Food, lord of tributary powers.” 12. “S6 *ia (the moon), 
loid ol plants. 13. 1“ Savitri (the generative sun), 
ff lord of pregnant females.” 14. “ Rudra (6iva), lord 
“ of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 15. “ The 
“ fabricator of the universe, lord of forms.” 16. “ Vishnu, 
“ b>rd of mountains.” 17. “ Winds (Maruts), lords of 
“ (gancts) sets of divinities.” 18. “ Fathers, grandfathers, 
u remoter ancestors, moreYlistant progenitors, their parents, 
“ and grandsires.” 

Oblations are^afterwards made, with prayers correspond- 
iRg to those 'which have been already cited from the SA/na- 
vedcc. 1. “ May fire come, first among the gods,” &c. 2. 
“ May the domestic perpetual fire guard her,” &c. 3. 
“ Fire, who dost protect such as perform sacrifices! grant 
ff us all blessings in heaven and on earth : grant unto us 
fl that various and excellent wealth, which is produced on 
Ctf this earth and in heaven.” 4. “ 0 best of luminaries! 
‘ Come, show us an easy path, that our lives may be unin- 
“jured. May death depart from me, and immortality 
u come. May the child of the sun render me fearless.” 

“ Death! follow a different path,” &e. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves 
of £amz* letting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner 
beforementioned, and with the same prayers, but recited in 
& reversed order and a little varied. 1. " The damsel has 
worshipped the generous sun in the form of fire ; may 
<f that generous sun never separate her from this husband.” 

2, “ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says, May 
“ my lord be long-lived ; may my kinsmen reach old age.” 

3. “ I cast this rice into the fire, that it may become a 


# Adenanthera aculcata, 
p 2 
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6 ‘ cause of thy prosperity : may fire assent to my union with 
4 thee.”* 

According to the followers of the Yajurveda , the bride¬ 
groom now takes the bride’s right hand, reciting a text 
which will be subsequently quoted. The bride then steps 
on a stone while this text is recited : “ Ascend this stone: 
“ be firm like this stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile 
“ designs against me, and repel them.” The following 
hymn is then chanted. “ Charming SARASWATI, swift 
u as a mare 1 whom I celebrate in face of this universe, 

“ protect this [solemn rite]. 0 thou! in whom the ele- 
« ments were produced, in whom this universe was framed, 
“ I now will sing that hymn [the nuptial text] which eon- 
i( stitutes the highest glory of women.” The bride and 
bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, while the follow¬ 
ing text is recited: "Fire! thou didst first espouse this 
“ female sun (this woman, beautiful like the sun) ; now 
“ let a human being again espouse her by thy means. Give 
* her, O fire! with offspring, to a [human] husband.” 
Tire remainder of the rice is then dropped into the fire as 
an oblation to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s stepping seven steps. 
It is the most material of all the nuptial rites; for the mar¬ 
riage is complete and irrevokable, so soon as she has taken 
the seventh step, and not sooner. She is conducted by the 
bridegroom, and directed by him to step successively into 
seven circles, while the following texts are uttered : 1. “ May 
« VisnNU cause thee to take one step for the sake of ob- 
« taming food.” 2. “ May Vishnu cause thee to take 
“ one step for the sake of obtaining strength.” 3. “ Three 
a steps for the sake of solemn acts of religion.” 4. “ Four 
« steps for the sake of obtaining happiness.” 5. “ Five 

* This version is conformable to a different commentary from that 
which was followed in the former translation. 
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u steps for the sake of cattle.” (3. " Six steps for the sake 
“ of increase of wealth.” 7. “ Seven steps for the sake 
“ of obtaining priests to perform sacrifices.”* The bride¬ 
groom then addresses the bride, “ Having completed seven 
“ steps, be my companion. May I become thy associate. 
“ May none interrupt thy association with me. May such 
“ as are disposed to promote our happiness, confirm thy 
“ association with me,” The bridegroom then addresses 
the spectators : “ This woman is auspicious : approach and 
“ view her; and having conferred [by your good wishes] 
u auspicious fortune on her, depart to your respective 
u abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom’s friend, who stood near the fire 
bearing a jar of water, advances to the spot where the 
seventh step was completed, and pours water on the bride¬ 
groom’s head, and afterwards on the bride’s, while a prayer 
abovementioned is recited : “ May waters and all the Gods 
“ cleanse our hearts; may air do so; may the creator 
“ do so ; may the divine instructress unite our hearts.”f 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under the bride’s 
bands, which are joined together in a hollow form, and 
taking her right hand in his, recites the six following texts : 
1 . “I take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that 
" thou mayest become old with me, thy husband : may the 
<( generous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a matron, 
" that I may be a householder.” 2 . “ Be gentle in thy 
u aspect and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, 
“ amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person; be 
“ mother of surviving sons; be assiduous at the [five] 
<r sacraments; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to our 


* In the Yajurvcda the texts are varied, so that the third step is for 
increase of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons, 

f It is here translated according to the gloss of Gi-navibhhu ; in 
the former version I followed the commentary of HelAvud ua. 
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"bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. "May the lord of creatures 
" grant us progeny, even unto old age ; may the sun render 
“ that progeny conspicuous. Auspicious deities have given 
" thee to me: enter thy husband’s abode, and bring 
"health to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 4. "O Indra, 
" who pourest forth rain! render this woman fortunate and 
"the mother of children: grant her ten sons; give her 
" eleven protectors.” 5. " Be submissive to thy husband’s 
" father, to his mother, to his sister, and to his brothers.” 
6. " Give thy heart to my religious duties: may thy mind 
" follow mine; be thou consentient to my speech. May 
" Yrihaspati unite thee unto me.” 

The followers of the Yajurveda enlarge the first prayer 
and omit the rest, some of which, however, they employ 
at other periods of the solemnity. " I take thy hand for 
" the sake of good fortune, that thou mayest become old 
" with me, thy husband ; may the deities, namely, the divine 
" sun (. Aryamari ), and the prolific being (Savitrt), and the 
" god of love, give thee as a matron unto me, that I may 
" be a householder. I need the goddess of prosperity. 
" Thou art she. Thou art the goddess of prosperity. 
" I need her. I am the Saman [veda] : thou art the Rick 
" [veda\. I am the sky: thou art the earth. Come; let 
" us many: let us hold conjugal intercourse: let us pro- 
" create offspring: let us obtain sons. May they reach 
" old age. May we, being affectionate, glorious, and well 
" disposed, see during a hundred years, live a hundred years, 
" and hear a hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdmave'da, 
the bridegroom sits down near the fire with the bride, and 
finishes this part of the ceremony by making oblations, 
while he names the three worlds severally and conjointly. 
The taking of the bride’s hand in marriage is thus completed. 
In the evening of the same day, so soon as the stars appear, 
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tlie bride sits down on a bull’s hide, which must be of a red 
colour, and must be placed with the neck towards the east 
and the hair upwards. The bridegroom sits down near her, 
makes oblations while he names the three worlds as usual, 
and then makes six oblations with the following prayers, 
and each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on 
the bride’s head. 1. “ I obviate by this full oblation all ill 
“ marks in the lines [of thy hands], in thy eye-lashes, and 
“ in the spots [on thy body].” 2. “ I obviate by this full 
“ oblation all the ill marks in thy hair; and whatever is 
" sinful in thy looking, or in thy crying.” 3. “ I obviate 
" by this full oblation all that may be sinful in thy temper, 
“ in thy speaking, and in thy laughing.” 4. “ I obviate 
“ by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in 
“ the dark intervals between them; in thy hands, and in 
u thy feet.” 5. “ I obviate by this full oblation all the ill 

" marks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on thy haunches, 
u and on the lineaments of thy figure.” 6. Whatever 
u natural or accidental evil marks were on all thy limbs, I 
u have obviated all such marks by these full oblations of 
“ clarified butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up ; and he shews her the 
polar star, reciting the following text: “ Heaven is stable; 
“ the earth is stable; this universe is stable; these moun- 
“ tains are stable; may this woman be stable in her hus- 
“ band’s family.”* The bride salutes the bridegroom, 
naming herself and family, and adding a respectful inter¬ 
jection. The bridegroom replies, “ Be long-lived and 
(< happy.” Matrons then pour water, mixed with leaves, 
upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars which had been 
previously placed on an altar prepared lor the purpose; and 
the bridegroom again makes oblations with the names of 
the worlds, by way of closing this part ol the ceremony. 


*Dkruva, the pole, also signifies stable, fixed, steady, firm. 
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The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared without 
factitious salt. During this meal he recites the following 
prayers: 1. “I bind with the fetters of food thy heart and 
“ mind to the gem [of my soul] ; I bind them with nourish- 
“ meat, which is the thread of life; I bind them with the 
“ knot of truth.” 2. “ May that heart, which is yours, 
<l become my heart; and this heart, which is mine, become 
“ thy heart.” 3. “ Since food is the bond of life, I bind 
“ thee therewith.” The remainder of the food must be then 
given to the bride. 

During the three subsequent days the married couple 
must abstain from factitious salt, live chastely and austerely, 
and sleep on the ground. On the following day, that is, 
on the fourth exclusively,* the bridegroom conducts the 
bride to his own house on a carriage or other suitable con¬ 
veyance. He recites the following text when she ascends 
the carriage: “ 0 wife of the sun! ascend this vehicle re- 
“ sembling the beautiful blossoms of the cotton-treef and 
“ butea^ tinged with various tints and coloured like gold, 
“ well constructed, furnished with good wheels, and the 
“ source of ambrosia [that is, of blessings]: bring happiness 
“ to thy husband.” Proceeding with his bride, he, or some 
other person for him, recites the following text on their 
coming to a cross road: “ May robbers, who infest the 
“ road, remain ignorant [of this journey]; may the married 


• The Muslemans of India do not scruple to borrow from the 
Hindus superstitious ceremonies that are celebrated with festivity. 
They take an active part in the gambols of the B6li , and even solicit 
the favours of the Indian Plutus, at the Diwuli. The bridal proces¬ 
sion, on the fourth day, with all the sports and gambols of the CkauChi 
( Chaturt’ki ), is evidently copied from the similar customs of the 
Hindus. In Bengal the Muslemans have even adopted the premature 
marriage of infant brides and bridegrooms, 
t Bombat 7icptaphyllum. 

J Du tea frorulowt 
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“ couple reach a place of security and difficult access, by 
“ easy roads ; and may foes keep aloof.” 

Alighting from the carriage, tbe bridegroom leads the 
bride into the house, chanting the hymn called VdmadJ.vya. 
Matrons welcome the bride, and make her sit down on a 
bull’s hide of the same colour, and placed in the same man¬ 
ner as before. The bridegroom then recites the following 
prayer: “ May kine here produce numerous young; may 
“ horses and human beings do so ; and may the deity sit 
“ here, by whose favour sacrifices are accomplished with gifts 
“ a thousand fold.” 

The women then place a young child in the bride’s lap ; 
they put roots of lotos, or else fruit of different kinds, in his 
hand. The bridegroom takes up the child, and then pre¬ 
pares a sacrificial fire in the usual manner, and makes eight- 
oblations with the following prayers, preceded and followed 
by the usual oblations to the three worlds. 1. “ May there 
“ be cheerfulness here.” 2. “ May thine own [kindred] be 
“ kind here.” 3. “ May there be pleasure here ” 4. “ Sport 

« thou here.” 5. “ May there be kindness here with me.” 
6. “ May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent towards 
u me.” 7. " May there be here delight towards me. 8. 
tf< Be thou here joyous towards me.” The bride then salutes 
her father-in-law and the other relatives of her husband. 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial 
fire, and sits down with the bride on his right hand. He 
makes twenty oblations with the following prayers, preceded 
and followed as usual by oblations to the three worlds. 
The remaindor of each ladleful is thrown into a jar of water, 
which is afterwards poured on the bride’s head. 1. ‘ hire, 
“ expiator of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods them- 
“ selves. I, a priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting 
“ thee to remove any sinful taint in the beauty of this 
“ woman,” 2. <f Air, expiator of evil 1” &c. 3. 'Moon, 
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“ expiator of evil!” &c. 4. “ Sun, expiator of evil!” &c. 

5. “ Fire, air, moon, and sun, expiators of evil! ye do atone 
" evils for the gods. I, a priest, approach thee, desirous of 
“ soliciting thee to remove any sinful taint in the beauty of 
“ this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. “ soliciting thee to re- 
" move any thing in her person which might destroy her 
“ husband.” 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, “ any thing in her 
“ person which might make her negligent of cattle.” 

The priests who use the Yajuvve'da, make only five obla¬ 
tions with as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, 
the moon, and the Gandharba or celestial quirister ; pray¬ 
ing them to remove any thing in the person of the bride 
which might be injurious to her husband, to her offspring, 
to cattle, to the household, and to honour and glory. The 
following text is recited while the water is poured on the 
bride’s head: “ That blameable portion of thy person 
“ which would have been injurious to thy husband, thy 
“ offspring, thy cattle, thy household, and thy honour, I 
“ render destructive of paramours: may thy body [thus 
" cleared from evil] reach old age with me.” The bride is 
then fed with food prepared in a caldron, and the following 
text is recited: “ I unite thy breath with my breath ; thy 
“ bones with my bones; thy flesh with my flesh; and thy 
“ skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consists 
may be here recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in pro¬ 
cession to the house where the bride’s lather resides, and is 
there welcomed as a guest. The bride is given to him by 
her father in the form usual at eveiy solemn donation, and 
their hands are bound together with grass. He clothes 
the bride with an upper and lower garment, and the skirts 
of her mantle and his are tied together. The bridegroom 
makes oblations to fire, and the bride drops rice on it as an 
oblation. The bridegroom solemnly takes her hand in 
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marriage. She treads on a stone and mullar. The} 7 walk 
round the fire. The bride steps seven times, conducted by 
the bridegroom, and he then dismisses the spectators, the 
marriage being now complete and irrevocable. In the 
evening of the same day the bride sits down on a bull’s 
hide, and the bridegroom points out to her the polar star 
as an emblem of stability. They then partake of a meal. 
The bridegroom remains three days at the house of the 
bride’s father; on the fourth day he conducts her to his 
own house in solemn procession. She is there welcomed by 
his kindred; and the solemnity ends with oblations to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of pu¬ 
berty. The law even censures the delay of her marriage 
beyond the tenth year. For this reason, and because the 
bridegroom too may be an infant, it is rare that a marriage 
should be consummated until long after its solemnization. 
The recital of prayers on this occasion constitutes it a reli¬ 
gious ceremony : and it is the first of those that are per¬ 
formed for the purpose of expiating the sinful taint which a 
child is supposed to contract in the womb of his mother. 
They shall be described in a future essay. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a subject sug¬ 
gested in the preceding paragraph, it may bo remarked, 
that it arises from a laudable motive ; from a sense ot duty 
incumbent on a father, who considers as a debt the obliga¬ 
tion of providing a suitable match for his daughter. This 
notion, which is strongly inculcated by Hindu legislators, 
is forcibly impressed on the minds of patents. But in 
their zeal to dispose of a daughter in matiiage, they do 
not perhaps sufficiently consult her domestic felicity. .By 
the death of an infant husband, she is condemned to vir¬ 
gin widowhood for the period of her life. If both survive, 
the habitual bickerings of their infancy are prolonged in 
perpetual discord. 
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Numerous restrictions in the assortment of matches im¬ 
pose on parents this necessity of embracing the earliest 
opportunity of affiancing their children to fit companions. 

The intermarriages of different classes, formerly permitted 
with certain limitations, are now wholly forbidden, ihe 
prohibited degrees extend to the sixth of affinity ; and even 
the bearing of the same family name is a sufficient cause of 
impediment. 

To conclude the subject of nuptials, I shall only add, 
that eight forms are noticed by Hindu legislators. (HeKTT, 
c. iii.) But one only, which has been here described from 
the Indian rituals, is nowjused. 
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On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 


PART I* 



[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic, Society, 
vol, i. p. 19—43.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Hindus, as is well known, possess various ancient 
systems of philosophy, which they consider to be orthodox, 
as consistent with the theology and metaphysics of the 
Vddas; and have likewise preserved divers systems deemed 
heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy 
books. 

The two Mimdnsds (for there are two schools of meta¬ 
physics under this title) are emphatically orthodox. The 
prior one (puvva), which has Jaimini for its founder, 
teaches the art of reasoning, with the express view of aiding 
the interpretation of the Vedas, The latter ( uttara ), com¬ 
monly called Vedanta , and attributed to YyAsa, deduces 
from the text of the Indian scriptures a refined psychology, 
which goes to a denial of a material world. 

The Nydya, of which GotAmA is the acknowledged 
author, furnishes a philosophical arrangement, with strict 
rules of reasoning, not unaptly compared to the dialectics 
of the Aristotelian school. Another course ol philosophy 
connected with it bears the denomination of 1 aide-ski ca. 
Its reputed author is Ca^ade ; who, like Democritus, 
maintained the doctrine of atoms. 


* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, June 21, 1823. 
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A different philosophical system, partly heterodox, and 
partly conformable to the established Hindu creed, is the 
fidnc’hya: of which also, as of the preceding, there are 
two schools; one usually known by that name; the other 
commonly termed Y6gct. A succinct exposition of the 
Sdnc'hya doctrines is the design of the present essay: they 
are selected for that purpose, on account of the strong 
affinitj 1 - which .they manifestly bear to the metaphysical 
opinions of the sects of Jina and Bucld’ha. 

Though not strictly orthodox, both Sdnc’hyas and the 
Vatteshica, as well as the Nydya, are respected and studied 
by very rigid adherents of the Vddas, who are taught, 
however, to reject so much as disagrees, and treasure up 
what is consonant to their scriptures. “In Canade’s 
“ doctrine, in the Sdnc’hya, and in the Yoga, that part 
“ which is inconsistent with the Vedas, is to be rejected by 
« those who strictly adhere to revelation. In Jaimini’s 
“ doctrine, and in Vyasa’s, there is nothing whatsoever at 
“ variance with scripture.”* 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous: 
among which that of ChArvAca, which exhibits the doc¬ 
trine of the Jaina sect, is most conspicuous; and next to 
it, the Pdsupd’a. 

To them, and to the orthodox systems beforementioned, 
it is not intended here to advert, further than as they are 
noticed by writers on the Sdnc’hya, citing opinions of other 
schools of philosophy, in course of commenting on the text 
which they are engaged in expounding. It is not my 
present purpose to exhibit a contrasted view of the tenets 
of different philosophical schools, but to present to this 
Society a summary of the doctrine of a single sect; which 
will serve, however, to elucidate that of several more. 


Quotation in VuNtJtNA-Baicsau’a Capila-bhaihya. 
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Of other philosophical sects, the received doctrines in 
detail may be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct 
essays to be hereafter submitted to the Society. I must 
be clearly understood, however, not to pledge myself 
definitively for that task. 

I proceed without further preface to the immediate sub¬ 
ject of the present essay : 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning 
is observed in the enumeration of its principles, is denomi¬ 
nated Sdnchya; a term which has been understood to 
signify numeral, agreeably to the usual acceptation of 
sanchyd , number and hence its analogy fco the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy has been presumed. But the name 
may be taken to imply, that its doctrine is founded in the 
exercise of judgmentfor the word from which it'is derived 
signifies reasoning or deliberation ;* and that interpretation 
of its import is countenanced by a passage of the Bhdraia, 
'where it is said of this sect of philosophers: “ They 
u exercise judgment (sanc'hyd), and discuss nature and 
[other] twenty-four principles, and therefore are called 
u Sdnchya!' 

The commentator who has furnished this quotation, 
expounds sanchyd, as here importing ‘ the discovery of 
* soul by means of right discrimination.’^ 

The reputed founder of this sect of metaphysical philo¬ 
sophy was Capila ; an ancient sage, concerning whose 
origin and adventures the mythological Jables, which 
occupy the place of history with the Hindus, are recounted 
variously. In GaudApAda’s commentary on the Sdnchya 
Varied, he is asserted to have been a son of BpahmA ; being 
one of the seven great Rishis, or saints, named in Pur and# 
or theogonies as the offspring of that deity. His two most 


* Am. Cdsh. 1,1,4,11. 
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distinguished disciples, Asuri and PANcHASic’HA, are 
there exalted to the same rank and divine origin with him¬ 
self. Another commentator maintains that Capila was 
an incarnation of Vishnu. It had been affirmed by a 
writer on the Veddnta, upon the authority of a passage 
quoted by him, wherein CapjlA, the founder of the 
Sanc’hya sect, is identified with AgNi (fire), that he was an 
incarnation, not of VishNu, but of Agni. The commen¬ 
tator is not content with the fiery origin conceded to the 
author. He denies the existence of more than one Capila ; 
and insists, that the founder of this sect was an incarnation 
of Yish^U, born as the son of D£vaduti * 

In fact, the word capila, besides its ordinary signification 
of twany colour, bears likewise that of fire : and upon this 
ambiguity of sense many legends in the Indian theogonies, 
concerning the saint of the name, have been grounded; a 
sample of vffiich will be found quoted by CoL Wilford, in 
the Asiatic Researches.*f' 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of GAU- 
dapadA and Vachespati on the Cdricd, assigns to 
Capila intuitive knowledge and innate virtue, with trans¬ 
cendent power and other perfections bom with him at the 
earliest creation: and this is taken by those scholiasts as 
relating to the founder of the Sdnc'hya sect. But another 
commentator of the Cdricd, RAiLYCBiSHNA, who belongs 
to the theistical branch of this sect, affirms that the passage 
in question concerns l&iuara, or God, acknowledged by 
that school. 

A text quoted in VyAsa’s commentary on PAtAnjalps 
Y6ga-$dstraX and referred by the annotator Vachespati, 
as well as a modern scholiast of the Ydga-sdstra, NAg6j1, 


* VijnyAna in Cap. bhdsh. f Vol. iii. p. 355. 

I Patanj. Sanc'h. prat. I, 25. 
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to P an cnA& ic’h A the disciple of AstJEi, describes Capila 
as an incarnation of the Deity : “ The holy and first wise 
u one, entering a mind by himself framed, and becoming 
“ the mighty sage (Capila), comj)assionately revealed this 
“ science to AStrni 

It may be questioned whether CapilA be not altogether 
a mythological personage, to whom the true author of the 
doctrine, whoever he was, thought fit to ascribe it. 

A collection of shims, or succinct aphorisms, in six 
4 lectures, attributed to Capila himself, is extant under the 
title of Sdnc'hya-pravachana. As an ancient work (who¬ 
ever may have been really its author), it must doubtless 
have been expounded by early scholiasts. But the only 
commentary, which can at present be referred to by name 
is the Capilarbhdshya; or, as the author himself cites it in 
his other works, SdTichyci-blidshyct. The title at full 
length, in the epigraph of the book, is Cajpila-sdnc'hya- 
pravachana-Mstra-bhdshya. It is by Yijnyana-biiicshu, 
& mendicant ascetic (as his designation imports), who com¬ 
posed a separate treatise on the attafcjnent of beatitude in 
this life, entitled Sdnc'hya-sdra, and wrote many [other 
works; particularly the Yogci-vdrtica, consisting of scholia 
on Patanjali’s Ydga-d&stra, and the Brahme-mimdnsd- 
bhdshya, which is a commentary on a treatise of Vdddnti 
philosophy. 

It appears'froin the preface of the Capila-bhcishyci, that 
a more compendious tract, in the same form of autras or 
aphorisms* bears the title of Tatwa-samdsa, and is ascribed 
to the same author, Capila. The scholiast intimates that 
both are of equal authority, and in no respect discordant: 
one being a summary of the greater work, or else this an 
amplification of the conciser one. The latter was probably 


Panch . suira, quoted in 9 bhashya. 
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the case; for there is much repetition in the Sanc’hya- 
pravachana. 

It is avowedly not the earliest treatise on this branch of 
philosophy : since it contains references to former authorities 
for particulars which are but briefly hinted in the sutras ;* 
and it quotes some by name, and among them Panciia- 
dlc’HA/f* the disciple of the reputed author’s pupil: an 
anachronism which appears decisive. 

The title of Sdnc’hya-pravachana seems a borrowed one; 
at least it is common to several compositions. It appertains 
to Patanjali’s Yogct-sdstra. 

If the authority of the scholiast of Capila may be trusted, 
the Tatvjci-samctsa is the proper text of the Seine"hy a ; and 
its doctrine is more fully, but separately set forth, by the 
two ampler treatises, entitled Sdnc'hya-pravachana, which 
contain a fuller exposition of what had been there succinctly 
delivered; PATAKJALl’S work supplying the deficiency of 
Capila’s, and declaring the existence of God, which for 
argument’s sake, and not absolutely and unreservedly, he 
had denied. ^ 

Of the six lecturesor chapters into which the 8'dtras are 
distributed, the three first comprise an exposition of the 
whole Sdnc’hya, doctrine. The fourth contains illustrative 
comparisons, with reference to fables and tales. The fifth 
is controversial, confuting opinions of other sects; which 
is the case also with part of the first. The sixth and last 
treats of the most important parts of the doctrine, enlarging 
upon topics before touched. 

The Cdidcd, which will be forthwith mentioned as the 
text book or standard authority of the Sdnohya, has an 
allusion to the contents of the fourth and fifth chapters, 
professing to be a complete treatise of the science, exclusive 
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of illustrative tales and controversial disquisitions.* The 
author must have had before him the same collection of 
sutras , or one similarly arranged. His scholiast*)* expressly 
refers to the numbers of the chapters. 

Whether the Tahva-samdsa of Capila be extant, or 
whether the sutras of PanchaSic’ha be so, is not certain. 
The latter are frequently cited, and by modem authors on 
the Sdnc'hya: whence a presumption, that they may be yet 
forthcoming. 

Ihe best text of the Sdnc'hya is a short treatise in verse, 
which is denominated Cdricd, as memorial verses of other 
sciences likewise are. The acknowledged author is ISwara- 
Crishxa, described in the concluding lines or epigraph of 
the work itself, as having received the doctrine, through a 
succession of intermediate instructors, from PAftcnASic’HA, 
ky whom it was first promulgated, and who was himself 
instructed by Asuri, the disciple of CapilaJ 

This brief tract, containing seventy-two stanzas in dryd 
ttietre, has been expounded in numerous commentaries. 

One of these is the work of GaudapAda, the celebrated 
scholiast of the Upaniahads of the Vedas, and preceptor of 
Govinda, who was preceptor of SaKcArA-AchArya, 
Ruth or likewise of numerous treatises on divers branches of 
theological philosophy. It is entitled Sdnc'hya-blitishya. 

Another, denominated Sdnchya-chandricd, is by NarA- 
YA^A-Tirt’ha, who seems from his designation to have 
teen an ascetic. He was author likewise of a gloss on the 
Ydga-tidstra, as appears from his own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of Sane hya-tatvM- 
cau r inudiy or more simply Tatwa-caumudi (for so it is cited 
ty later commentators), is by VAchesfati-MiSka, a na¬ 
tive of Tirhut , author of similar works on various other 
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philosophical systems. It appears from the multiplicity of 
its copies, which are unusually frequent, to he the most 
approved gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but sim¬ 
pler title of Sdnc’hya-caumudi, is by Rama-crishna, 
Bhattacharya, a learned and not ancient writer of Ben¬ 
gal ; who has for the most part followed preceding commen¬ 
tators, borrowing frequently from NaRAYAI'TA TfRT’HA, 
though taking the title of his commentary from Vaches- 
pati’s. 

The scholiasts of the Cdricd have, in more than one 
place, noticed the text of the sutras: thus formally ad¬ 
mitting the authority of the aphorisms. The excellence of 
the memorial verses (Cdricd), with the gloss of Gauda- 
p.4da and that of Vachespati-jiiSra, has been the 
occasion of both collections of aphorisms (Tatwa samasa 
and Sdnc’hya-pravachana ) falling into comparative neglect. 
They are superseded for a text book of the sect by I£ warA- 
crishNA’S clearer and more compendious work. Both sulra3 
and cdricd may be considered to be genuine and authoritative 
expositions of the doctrine; and the more especially, as 
they do not, upon any material point, appear to disagree. 

The several works beforementioned are the principal 
works in which the Sdnc’kya philosophy may be now stu¬ 
died. Others, which are cited by scholiasts, may possibly 
be yet forthcoming. But they are at least scarce, and no 
sufficient account of them can be given upon the strength 
of a few scattered quotations. Among them, however, may 
be named the Bdjavdrtica, to which reference is made, as 
to a work held in much estimation, and which appears to 
comprise annotations on the s'idras; and the Scingraha, 
which is cited for parallel passages explanatory of the text, 
being an abridged exposition of the same doctrines, in the 
form of a select compilation. 
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Concerning the presumable antiquity of either C API la’s 
aphorisms or Iswara-crishna’s memorial couplets, I shall 
here only remark, that notices of them, with quotations 
from both, do occur in philosophical treatises of other 
schools, whereby their authenticity is so far established. 

Besides the Sdnc'hya of Capila and his followers, ano¬ 
ther system, bearing the same denomination, but more 
usually termed the Ydga-dastra or Yoga-sutra , as before 
remarked, is ascribed to a mythological being, Patanjali, 
the supposed author of the great grammatical commentary 
emphatically named the Alahdbhdsliya ; and likewise of a 
celebrated medical treatise termed Characa > and other 
distinguished performances. 

The collection of Ydga-sutras, bearing the common title 
of Sdnc'hya pravacliana , is distributed into four chapters 
or quarters (pdda): the first, on contemplation (samdd'hi) ; 
the second, on the means of its attainment; the third, on 
the exercise of transcendent power ( yibhuti ) ; the fourth, on 
abstraction or spiritual insulation ( caiwalya ). 

An ancient commentary on this fanatical work is forth¬ 
coming, entitled Pdtanjala-bhdshya. It is attributed to 
Veda-vyAsa, the compiler of the Indian scriptures and 
founder of the Veddnti school of philosophy. Yaches- 
PATi mi&ra has furnished scholia on both text and gloss. 
This scholiast has been already noticed as an eminent inter¬ 
preter of the Cdricd: and the same remark is here appli¬ 
cable, that the multiplicity of copies indicates the estimation 
in which his gloss is held above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by Vlt&yAna-bhicshu before- 
mentioned. He refers to it in his other works under the 
name of Ydga-vdrticci . It probably is extant; for quota¬ 
tions from it occur in modern compilations. 

A third commentary, denominated Paja-rndrlctnda , is 
ascribed in its preface and epigraph to Ran a-rang A- 
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mall A, surnamecl BhAja-kaja or Bh6ja-pati, sove¬ 
reign of Dh&rd, and therefore called Dharesivara. It was 
probably composed at his court, under his auspices; and 
his name has been affixed to it in compliment to him, as is 
no uncommon practice. It is a succinct and lucid expo¬ 
sition of the text. 

An ampler commentary by a modem Mahdrdshtriya 
Brahman, named NAo&rf-BHATtfA Upad’iiyaya, bears 
the title of Patanjali-sutra-vritti. It is very copious and 
very clear. 

The tenets of the two schools of the Sdnc’hya are on 
many, not to say on most, points, that are treated in both, 
the same; differing however upon one, which is the most 
important of all: the proof of existence of supreme God. 

The one school (Patanjali’s) recognising God, is there¬ 
fore denominated theistical ( Se'dwara sdnc’hya). The other 
(Capila’s) is atheistical ( NirUwara sdnc’hya), as the sects 
of Jina and Buddha in effect are, acknowledging no crea¬ 
tor of the universe nor supreme ruling providence. The 
gods of Capila are beings superior to man; but, like him, 
subject to change and transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Paurdhica sdnc’hya, con¬ 
siders nature as an illusion; conforming upon most other 
points to the doctrine of Patanjali, and upon many, to 
that of Capila. In several of the Purdiias, as the Mat- 
sya, Curma and Vislihu, in particular, the cosmogony, 
which is an essential part of an Indian theogony, is de¬ 
livered consonantly to this system. That which is found at 
the beginning of Menu’s institutes of law is not irrecon- 
cileable to it.* 


• Menu, 1. 14—19. 
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Doctrine of the Sdnc’hya. 


The professed design of all the schools of the Sdnc’hya, 
tlieistical, atheistical, and mythological, as of other Indian 
systems of philosophy, is to teach the means by which 
eternal beatitude may be attained after death, if not be¬ 
fore it. 

In a passage of the Yedcts it is said, “ Soul is to be known, 
“it is to be discriminated from nature: thus it does not 
“ come again: it does not come again.”* Consonantly to 
this and to numberless other passages of a like import, the 
whole scope of the Vedanta is to teach a doctrine, by the 
knowledge of which an exemption from metempsychosis 
shall be attainable; and to inculcate that as the grand 
object to be sought, by means indicated. 

Even in the aphorisms of the Nyayaf the same is pro¬ 
posed as the reward of a thorough acquaintance with that 
philosophical arrangement. 

In like manner the Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras 
and Plato in particular, taught that “-the end of philosophy 
u is to free the mind from incumbrances which hinder its 
“ progress towards perfection, and to raise it to the contem- 
“ plation of immutable truth,” and “ to disengage it from 
“ all animal passions, that it may rise above sensible ob- 
u jeets to the contemplation of the world of intelligence, j 

In all systems of the Sancliyd the same purpose is pio- 
pounded. " Future pain,” says PATAKJALi, is to be 
Cf prevented. A clear knowledge of disciiminate truth is 

u the way of its prevention.”§ 

It is true knowledge, as Oapila and his followers insist,|| 
that alone can secure entire and permanent deliveiance fioui 


* Q\vf>. on Cdr. 

X Enfield’s Hist, of Phil. 1. 382 and 233. 
|| Cap. 1.1. Car. 1. 
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evil: whereas temporal means, whether for exciting plea¬ 
sure or for relieving mental and bodily sufferance, are insuf¬ 
ficient to that end; and the spiritual resources of practical 
religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, the most efficacious of 
observances, is attended with the slaughter of animals, and 
consequently is not innocent and pure; and the heavenly 
meed of pious acts is transitory.* 

In support of these positions, passages are cited from 
the Vedas declaring in express terms the attainment of 
celestial bliss by celebration of sacrifices: “ Whoever per- 
" forms an asivame'd'ha (or immolation of a horse) con- 
“ quers all worlds; overcomes death ; expiates sin ; atones 
“ for sacrilege.” In another place, Indra and the rest of 
the subordinate deities are introduced exulting on their ac¬ 
quisition of bliss. “ We have drunk the juice of asclepias*{* 
u and are become immortal; we have attained effulgence; 
“ we have learned divine truths. How can a foe harm 
" us ? How can age effect the immortality of a deathless 
" being Yet it appears in divers parts of the Indian 
scriptures, that, according to Hindu theology, even those 
deities, though termed immortal, have but a definite dura¬ 
tion of life, perishing with the whole world at its periodical 
dissolution. “Many thousands of Indra* and of other 
* Gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome 
“ by time; for time is hard to overcome.” § 

Complete and perpetual exemption from every sort of ill 
is the beatitude which is proposed for attainment by acqui¬ 
sition of perfect knowledge. “ Absolute prevention of all 
" three sorts of pain,” as an aphorism of the Sdnc’hya inti¬ 
mates, “ is the highest purpose of soul.”|| Those three 
sorts are evil proceeding from self, from external beings, or 
from divine causes: the first is either bodily, as disease of 


* Car. I. f Soma , the moon-plant: Asclepias acida. 

f Gao 6. on Car. 2. § Ibid . \\ Sin. prav . 1. 1. 
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various kinds; or mental, as cnpiditj 7 ", anger, and other 
passions: the two remaining sorts arise from external 
sources; one excited by some mundane being; the other, 
by the agency of a being of a superior order, or produced 
by a fortuitous cause. 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliverance from 
evil of every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discrimi¬ 
nating the principles, perceptible and imperceptible, of the 
material world, from the sensitive and cognitive principle 
which is the immaterial soul. Thus the Cdrica premises, 
that "the inquiry concerns means of precluding the three 
“ sorts of pain; for pain is embarrassment. Nor is the 
“ inquiry superfluous, because obvious means of alleviation 
u exist; for absolute and final relief is not thereby accom- 
u plished. The revealed mode is, like the temporal one, 
“ ineffectual: for it is impure; and it is defective in some 
“ respects, as well as excessive in others. A method, dif- 
“ ferent from both, is preferable; consisting in a diserimi- 
“ native knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the 
“ imperceptible one, and of the thinking soul.”* 

The revealed mode, to which allusion is here made, is 
not theological doctrine with the knowledge of first prin¬ 
ciples, insuring exemption from transmigration; but per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies enjoined in the practical 
Vedas, and especially the immolation of victims, for which 
& heavenly reward, a place among the Gods, is promised. 

It is not pure, observes the scholiast, for it is attended 
With the slaughter of animals, which if not sinful in such 
cases, is, to say the least, not harmless, the merit of it, 
therefore is of a mixed nature. A particular precept ex¬ 
presses, “ slay the consecrated victimhut a general 
*naxim ordains, “ hurt no sentient being. It is defective, 
since even the Gods, IffDHA and the rest, perish at the 
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appointed period. It is in other respects excessive, since 
the felicity of one is a source of unhappiness to another. 

Visible and temporal means, to which likewise reference 
is made in the text, are medicine and other remedies for 
bodily ailment; diversion alleviating mental ills; a guard 
against external injury ; charms for defence from accidents. 
Such expedients do not utterly preclude sufferance. Lut 
true knowledge, say Indian philosophers, does so; and 
they undertake to teach the means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which 
belongs to beings of a superior order, demonstration is 
arrived at, and certainty is attained, by mankind : namely, 
perception, inference, and affirmation/* All authorities 
among the Sdnchyas (PataKjAli and Capila, as well 
as their respective followers) concur in asserting these. 
Other sources of knowledge, admitted in different systems 
of philosophy, are reducible to these three. Comparison, 
or analogy, which the logicians of G6tamaJs school add 
to that enumeration, and tradition and other arguments, 
which JaimiKI maintains (viz. capacity, aspect, and priva¬ 
tion of four sorts, antecedent, reciprocal, absolute, and total), 
are all comprehended therein. Other philosophers, who 
recognise fewer sources of knowledge, as Charvaca, who 
acknowledges perception only, and the Vaisdsh'iccts, who 
disallow tradition, are rejected as insufficient authorities.f 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools 
of the Sdnc'hya and G6tama’s Nydya , and in all distin¬ 
guished by the same denominations. The consideration of 
them more properly belongs to the dialectic philosophy 
than to this, and may therefore be postponed. It will be 
here sufficient to state the simplest explanation furnished 
by scholiasts of the Cdricd and Sutras , without going into 
the differences which occur in their expositions. 


* Car. 4. Pat, 1.7. Cap. 1. 
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One sort, then, is the inference of an effect from a cause ; 
the second is that of a cause from an effect; the third is 
deduced from a relation other than that of cause and effect. 
Examples of them are, 1st. Rain anticipated from a cloud 
seen gathering. 2d. Fire concluded on a hill, whence 
smoke ascends. 3d. A flower’s appropriate colour pre¬ 
sumed where its peculiar scent is noticed; or motion of the 
moon’s orb, deduced from observation of it in different 
aspects; or saltness of the sea, concluded from that of a 
sample of sea water; or bloom surmised on mangoe-trees in 
genera], when an individual mangoe-tree is found in blossom. 

In regard to the third kind of evidence, tradition or right 
affirmation,* explained as intending true revelation ,'f com¬ 
mentators understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ, 
including the recollections of those gifted mortals, who 
remember passages of their former lives, and call to mind 
events which occurred to them in other worlds; and exclud- 
• ing, on the other hand, pretended revelations of impostors 
and barbarians. 

In a dialogue cited from the Vedas one of the inter¬ 
locutors, the holy Jaigisiiavva, asserts his presence, and 
consequent recollection of occurrences, through ten reno- 
•vations of the universe ( Mahasarga ). 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence is 
the affirmation of any truth, and comprises every mode of 
oral information or verbal communication whence knowledge 
of a truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judg¬ 
ment and due application of reasoning, true knowledge is 
derived, consisting in a discriminative acquaintance with 
principles; which, in the Sdnchya system, are reckoned 
to be not less than twenty-five ; viz.. 


* Pat 1. 7. 
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1. Nature, Pracriti or Mula-pracrlti, the root or plastic 
origin of all: termed Prad’hdna, the chief one: the universal, 
material cause; identified by the cosmogony of the Purdnas 
(in several of which the Sdnc’hyct philosophy is followed) 
with Mdyd or illusion; and, by mythologists, with Brdhmf, 
the power or energy of BRAHMA. It is eternal matter, 
undiscrete; undistinguish able, as destitute of paids; infer¬ 
rible, from its effects: being productive, but no production. 

2. Intelligence, called Budd’hi and Mahat or the great 
one: the first production of nature, increate, prolific; being 
itself productive of other principles. It is identified by the 
mythological Sdnc’hya with the Hindu triad of Gods. A 
very remarkable passage of the Mat&ya-purdha cited in the 
,Sdnc’hya-sdm, after declaring that the great principle is 
produced “ from modified nature,” proceeds to affirm, 
" that the great one becomes distinctly known as three 
«Gods, through the influence of the three qualities of 
“ goodness, foulness, and darkness; ' being one person, 
“and three Gods,’ (ecd murtis trayd ddvdh), namely, 
“BrahmA, Vishnu, and Mah6£wara. In the aggre- 
“ gate it is the deity; but, distributive, it appertains to 
“ individual beings.” 

3. Consciousness, termed Ahancdrd, or more properly 
egotism, which is the literal sense of the term. The pecu¬ 
liar and appropriate function of it is (a bhimdna) selfish 
conviction ; a belief that, in perception and meditation, “ I” 
am concerned; that tho objects of sense concern ME; in 
short, that I am. It proceeds from tho intellectual prin¬ 
ciple, and is productive of those which follow. 

4_8. Five subtile particles, rudiments, or atoms, deno¬ 

minated Tanmdtra; perceptible to beings of a superior order, 
but unappreliended by the grosser senses of mankind: derived 
from the conscious principle, and themselves productive of 
the five grosser elements, earth, water, fire, air, and space. 
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9—19, Eleven organs of sense and action, wlncli also 
are productions of the conscious principle. Ten are ex¬ 
ternal : viz. five of sense, and five of action. The eleventh 
is internal, an organ both of sense and of action, termed 
manas or mind. The five instruments of sensation are, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. The five 
instruments of action are, 1st, voice, or the organ of speech ; 
2d, the hands ; 3d, the feet; 4th, the excretory termination 
of the intestines; 5th, the organ of generation. Mind, 
serving both for sense and action, is an organ by affinity, 
being cognate with the rest. 

These eleven organs, with the two principles of intelligence 
and consciousness, are thirteen instruments of knowledge : 
three internal, and ten external, likened to three warders 
and ten gates* 

An external sense perceives ; the internal one examines ; 
consciousness makes the selfish application; and intellect 
resolves : an external organ executes. 

20—24. Five elements, produced from the five elementary 
particles or rudiments. 1st. A diffused, etherial fluid (deduct), 
occupying space: it has the property of audibleness, being 
the vehicle of sound, derived from the sonorous rudiment or 
etherial atom. 2d. Air, which is endued with the properties 
of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to healing and 
touch; derived from the tangible rudiment or aerial atom. 
3d. Firo, which is invested with properties of audibleness, 
tangibility, and colour; sensible to hearing, touch, and 
sight: derived from the colouring rudiment or igneous 
atom. 4th. Water, which possesses the properties of audi¬ 
bleness, tangibility, colour, and savour; being sensible to 
. hearing, touch, sight, and taste : derived from the savoury 
rudiment or aqueous atom. 5th. Earth, which unites the 
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properties of audibleness, tangibility, colour, savour, and 
odour; being sensible to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
smell: derived from the odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

25. Soul, termed Purusha , Pumas , or Atman; which is 
neither produced nor productive. It is multitudinous, indi¬ 
vidual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial. 

The theistical Sdnc’hya recognises the same principles; 
understanding, however, by Purusha , not individual soul 
alone, but likewise God ( I&ward ), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty-five principles are summarily contrasted in 
the Cdricd . “ Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven 
“ principles ; the great or intellectual one, &c. are pro- 
“ ductions and productive. Sixteen are productions (unpro- 
“ ductive). Soul is neither a production nor productive.”* 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in 
one which occurs at the beginning of Frigena S treatise 
De Divisione Naturae, where he distinguishes these four: 

« That which creates and is not created ; that which is 
“ created and creates; that which is created and creates 
« not; and that which neither creates nor is created.”f 
In several of the Upanishads of the Vddas a similar dis¬ 
tribution is affirmed, viz . “ eight productive principles and 
{i sixteen productions. J 

It is for contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from 
it, that union of soul with nature takes place, as the halt 
and the blind join for conveyance and for guidance (one 
bearing and directed; the other borne and directing). By 
that union of soul and nature, creation, consisting in the 
development of intellect and the rest of the principles, is 
effected. 

The sours wish is fruition or liberation. For either pur- ♦ 




• Car. 3. f J. Scoti Erigen^ dc div . nat. lib. 5. 
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pose, it in the first place invested with a subtile person, 
towards +, he formation of whiclf the evolution of principles 
proceeds further than the elementary rudiments.* This 
is composed then of intellect, consciousness, and mind, as 
well as the of the organs and instruments of life, con¬ 
joined with pai’i c l es > or elementary rudiments, of five sorts: 
thus seventeen principles enter into its composition.*)* 

This person 01 subtile frame, termed linga, linga-sarira, 
or sucshma-sariV, is primeval, produced from original 
nature at the earlist or initial development of principles. 
It is unconfined; too subtile for restraint or hindrance\&nU 
thence termed ativalica, surpassing the wind in swiftness) ; 
incapable of enjo: men t until it be invested with a grosser 
body, affected nevertheless by sentiments. 


This is term'd the rudimental creation ( tanvidtra-sarga ). 

The notion if an animated atom seems to be a compro¬ 
mise between tl£ re fined dogma of an immaterial soul, and 
the difficulty whib a gross understanding finds in grasping 
the comprehension "'f individual existence, unattached to 


matter. 

The grosser body, wih which a soul clad in its subtile 
person is invested for the pcpose of fruition, is composed of 
the five elements ; or of four, ^eluding the etherial, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities; or of one erth alone, according to 
others.]: That grosser body, propagated by gearatievn/is 
perishable. The subtile person is more durable, transmi¬ 
grating through successive bodies, which it assumes, as a 
mimic shifts his disguises to represent various characters. 

According to Capila,§ as he is interpreted b}’ his scho¬ 
liast, there is intermediately a corporeal frame composed of 
the five elements, but tenuous or refined. It is termed 
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anusltt’hdiia sarira , and is the vehicle of the subtile 
person. 

It is this, rather than the subtile person itjelf, which 
in Patanjali’s Y6ga-4dstra is conceived to extend, like' 
the flame of a lamp over its wick, to a small iistance above 
the skull. 

The corporeal creation (bhautica-savgc 9 consisting of 
souls invested with gross bodies, composes eight orders 
of superior beings and five of inferior which, together 
with map who forms a class apart constitute fourteen 
orders of beings, distributed in three Worlds or classes. 

The eight superior orders of bein^rg hear appellations 
familiar to Hindu theology; Brahma , I’ajdpatis, Indr as, 
Pitris, Gand’harvas, Yacshas, Racshasas, and Pisachas ; 
gods or demi-gods, demons and evil spirits. 

The inferior orders of beings are ^drupeds, distin¬ 
guished in two orders; birds ; reptiles, fi^es, and insects; 
vegetables and unorganic substances. 

Above is the abode of goodness, peopled by beings of 
superior orders ; virtue prevails th£e, and consequent bliss, 
imperfect however, inasmuch it is transient. Beneath 
is the abode of darkness c* illusion, where beings of an 
inferior order dwell ; sintiity or dulness is there prevalent. 
JPc-tween human world, where foulness or passion 

predominates, attended with continual misery. 

Throughout these worlds, sentient soul experiences ill 
arising from decay and death, until it be finally liberated 
from its union with person. 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation and the subtile or 
personal, all belonging to the material world, the Sdnchya 
distinguishes an intellectual creation ( pratyaya-sarcja or 
hhdva-sarga), consisting of the affections of intellect, its 
sentiments or faculties, which are enumerated in four 
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classes, as obstructing, disabling, contenting, or perfecting 
the understanding, and amount to fifty. 

Obstructions of the intellect are error, conceit, passion, 
hatred, fear: which are severally denominated obscurity, 
illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter darkness. These 
again are subdivided into sixty-two sorts; error comprising 
eight species; illusion, as many; extreme illusion, ten; 
gloom, eighteen; and utter darkness, the same number. 

Error, or obscurity, mistakes irrational nature, intellect, 
consciousness, or any one of the five elementary atoms, 
for the soul, and imagines liberation to consist in absorption 
into one of those eight prolific principles. 

Conceit, termed illusion, imagines transcendent power, 
in any of its eight modes, to be deliverance from evil. 
Thus beings of a superior order, as Indiia and the rest of 
the gods, who possess transcendent power of every sort, 
conceive it to be perpetual, and believe themselves im¬ 
mortal. 

Passion, called extreme illusion, concerns the five objects 
of sense; sound, tact, colour, savour, and odour; reckoned 
to be twice as many, as different to man and to superior 
beings. 

Envy or hatred, denominated gloom, relates to the same 
ten objects of sense, and to eight-fold transcendent power, 
furnishing the means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the same eighteen 
subjects, and consists in the dread of ill attendant on their 
loss by death or by deprivation of power. 

Disability of intellect, which constitutes the second class, 
comprising twenty-eight species, arises from defect .or injury 
of organs, which are eleven: and to these elev eu soi is are 
added the contraries of the two next classes, containing 
the one nine, and the other eight species, making a total 
of twenty-eight. Deafness, blindness, deprivation of taste, 
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want of smell, numbedn&ss, dumbness, liandlessness, lame¬ 
ness, costiveness, impotence, and madness, are disabilities 
preventing performance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms the third class, is 
either internal or external: the one four-fold, the other five¬ 
fold ; viz. internal , 1st. Concerning nature; as, an opinion 
that a discriminative knowledge of nature is a modification 
of that principle itself, with a consequent expectation of 
deliverance by the act of nature. 2d. Concerning the 
proximate cause; as a belief that ascetic observances suffice 
to ensure liberation. 3d. Concerning time; as a fancy 
that deliverance will come in course, without study. 4th. 
Concerning luck; as a supposition that its attainment 
depends on destiny. Extemial acquiescence relates to ab¬ 
stinence from enjoyment upon temporal motives: namely 
1st, aversion from the trouble of acquisition; or, 2d, 
from that of preservation; and, 3d, reluctance to incur 
loss consequent on use; or, 4th, evil attending on fruition ; 
or, 5th, offence of hurting objects by the enjoyment of 
them. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and 
comprises eight species. Perfection consists in the pre¬ 
vention of evil; and this being three-fold, its prevention is 
so likewise; as is the consequent perfection of the under¬ 
standing. This is direct. The remaining five species are 
indirect, viz. reasoning; oral instruction; study; amicable 
intercourse; and purity, internal and external (or according 
to another interpretation, liberality). They are means of 
arriving at perfection. 

The Sdnc’kya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is 
much engaged with the consideration of what is termed the 
three qualities (guna ): if indeed quality be here the proper 
import of the term; for the scholiast of Capila under¬ 
stands it as meaning, not quality or accident, but substance. 
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a modification of nature, fettering the soul; conformably 
with another acceptation of guna, signifying a cord.* 

The first, and highest, is goodness (sattwa). It is alle¬ 
viating, enlightening, attended with pleasure and happi- 
ness ; and virtue predominates in it. In fire it is prevalent; 
wherefore flame ascends, and sparks fly upwards. In man, 
when it abounds, as it does in beings of a superior order, 
it is the cause of virtue. 

The second and middlemost is foulness or passion (rajas 
or tejccs). It is active, urgent, and variable; attended with 
evil and misery. In air it predominates, wherefore wind 
moves transversely. In living beings it is the cause of vice. 

The third and lowest is darkness {tamos). It is heavy 
and obstructive; attended with sorrow, dulness, and illu¬ 
sion. In earth and water it predominates, wherefore they 
fall or tend downwards. In living beings it is the cause 
of stolidity. 

These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, 
hut tire of its essence and enter into its composition. “ Wo 
“ speak of the qualities of nature as we do of the trees of 
“ a forest,” say the Sdnc'hyas.^ In the Vtdas they are 
pronounced to be successive modifications, one oi the other: 
“ All was darkness: commanded to change, darkness took 
“ the taint of foulness; and this, again commanded, as- 
u sumed the form of goodness.” 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites: 
as a lamp, which is composed of oil, a wick, and flame,; 
substances inimical and contrary. 

Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified, 
for principles or categories, the number, before enumerated, 
is raised to twenty-eight; as is by some authorities main¬ 
tained^ 
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To the intellect appertain eight modes, effects, or pro¬ 
perties : four partaking of goodness ; namely, virtue, know¬ 
ledge, dispassion, and power; and four which are the 
reverse of those, and partake of darkness, viz. sin, error, 
incontinency, and powerlessness. 

Virtue here intends moral or religious merit. Know¬ 
ledge is either exterior or interior; that is, temporal or spi¬ 
ritual. Interior or spiritual knowledge discriminates soul 
from nature, and operates its deliverance from evil. Exte¬ 
rior or temporal knowledge comprehends holy writ, and 
every science but self-knowledge. 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior; as pro¬ 
ceeding from a temporal motive, aversion from trouble; or 
a spiritual impulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, 
a mere juggle and illusion. 

Power is eight-fold : consisting in the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form, to which every thing is pervious; or 
enlarging to a gigantic body; or assuming levity (rising 
along a sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing unlimited 
reach of organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a 
finger); or irresistible will (for instance, sinking into the 
earth, as easily as in water) ; dominion over all beings ani¬ 
mate or inanimate; faculty of changing the course of na¬ 


ture ; ability to accomplish every thing desired. 

The notion, that such transcendent power is attainable 
by man in this life, is not peculiar to the Sdnc’hya, sect: 
it is generally prevalent among the Hindus, and amounts to 
a belief of magic. A Ydgi, imagined to have acquired 
such faculties, is, to vulgar apprehension, a sorcerer, and is 
so represented in many a drama and popular tale. 

One of the four chapters of Patanjali’s Ydga-tidstra 
(the third), relates almost exclusively to this subject, from 
which it takes its title. It is full of directions for bodily 
and mental exercises, consisting of intensely profound me- 
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ditation on special topics, accompanied by suppression of 
breatli and restraint of the senses, while steadily maintain¬ 
ing prescribed postures. By such exercises, the adept 
acquires the knowledge of every thing past and future, 
remote or hidden ; he divines the thoughts of others ; gains 
the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and 
the swiftness of the wind ; flies in the air, floats in water, 
dives into the earth, contemplates all worlds at one glance, 
and performs other strange feats. 

But neither power, however transcendent, nor dispassion, 
nor virtue, however meritorious, suffices for the attainment 
of beatitude. It serves but to prepare the soul for that 
absorbed contemplation, by which the great purpose of 
deliverance is to be accomplished. 

The promptest mode of attaining beatitude through ab¬ 
sorbed contemplation, is devotion to God ; consisting in 
repeated muttering of his mystical name, the syllable oth, 
at the same time meditating its signification. It is this 
'which constitutes efficacious devotion; whereby the deity, 
propitiated, confers on the votary the boon that is sought; 
precluding all impediments, and effecting the attainment of 
an inward sentiment that prepares the soul lor libeiation. 

“ God, 1&WARA, the supreme ruler,” according to Pa- 
TANjali* “is a soul or spirit distinct from other souls; 
“ unaffected by the ills with which they are beset; uncon- 
“ cemed with good or bad deeds and their consequences, 
" and with fancies or passing thoughts. In him is the 
“ utmost omniscience. He is the iustructoi of the ear lest 
“ beings that have a beginning (the deities oi myt mlogy); 
" himself infinite, unlimited by time. / 

Capua, on the other hand, denies an ISwaka, ruler of 
the world by volition: alleging that there is no proof of 
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God’S existence, unpereeived by the senses, not inferred 
from reasoning, nor yet revealed.* He acknowledges, in¬ 
deed, a being issuing from nature, who is intelligence abso¬ 
lute ; source of all individual intelligences, and origin of 
other existences successively evolved and developed. He 
expressly affirms, “ that the truth of such an ISwara is 
« demonstrated :”f the creator of worlds, in such sense 
of creation: for “ the existence of effects,” he says, “ is 
« dependent upon consciousness, not upon iSWARA and 
“all else is from the great principle, intellect.” % Yet that 
being is finite; having a beginning and an end; dating 
from the grand development of the universe, to terminate 
with the consummation of all things. But an infinite being, 
creator and guide of the universe by volition, CAPILA posi¬ 
tively disavows. § “ Detached from nature, unaffected 

“ therefore by consciousness and the rest of nature s tram- 
« jnels, he could have no inducement to creation; fettered 
“ by nature, he could not be capable ol creation. Cuid- 
« ance requires proximity, as the iron is attracted by the 
« magnet ; and, in like manner, it is by proximity that liv- 
« j n g sou l s govern individual bodies, enlightened by ani- 

“ mation as hot iron is by heat. 

Passages of admitted authority, in which God is named, 
relate, according to Capila and his followers, either to a 
liberated soul or to a mythological deity, or that superior 
not supreme being whom mythology places in the midst of 
the mundane egg. 

Such is the essential and characteristic difference of CA- 
pila’8 and Patanjali’s, the atheistical and deistical, 
Sdnc'hyas. 

In less momentous matters they differ, not upon points 
of doctrine, but in the degree in which the exterior exer- 
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cises, or abstruse reasoning and study, are weighed upon, 
as requisite preparations of absorbed contemplation. Pa- 
tanjali’s Ydga-sdstrci is occupied with devotional exer¬ 
cise and mental abstraction, subduing * body and mind : Ca- 
pila is more engaged with investigation of principles and 
reasoning upon them. One is more mystic and fanatical. 
Ihe other makes a nearer approach to philosophical disqui¬ 
sition, however mistaken in its conclusions. 

The manner in which a knowledge of those principles or 
categories that are recognised by the Sdnc'ltyas may be 
acquired, is set forth in the Cdricd: “ Sensible objects 
" ,}ecome known by perception. It is by inference or rea- 
fc s °mng, that acquaintance with things transcending the 
" senses is attained: and a truth, which is neither to be 
“ directly perceived nor to be inferred by reasoning, is de- 
“ duced from revelation. For various causes, things may 
w he imperceptible or unperceived; distance, nearness, mi- 
“ muteness; confusion, concealment; predominance of other 
“ matters; defect of organs or inattention. It is owing to 
“ the subtlety of nature, not to the non-existence of this 
“ original principle, that it is not apprehended by the 
c * senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect and -the 
“ rest of the derivative principles are effects ; whence it is 
“ concluded as their cause ; in some respects analogous, 
“ but in others dissimilar.”* 

“ Effect subsists antecedently to the operation of cause: ” 
a maxim not unlike that ancient one, that “ nothing comes 
“ of nothing for it is the material, not the efficient, cause, 
which is here spoken of. 

The reasons alleged by the Sane' hyas'f are, that “ what 
c< exists not, can by no operation of a cause be brought 
“ into existencethat is, effects are educts, rather than 
products, \rOil is in the seed of sesamum before it is ex- 
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pressed ; rice is in the husk before it is peeled ; milk is in 
the udder before it is drawn. “ Materials, too, are se- 
“ lected, which are apt for the purposemilk, not w r ater, 
is taken to make curds. “ Every thing is not by every 


“ means possible cloth, not earthen ware, may be made 
with yarn. “ What is capable, does that to which it is 
“ competenta potter does not weave cloth, but makes a 
jar, from a lump of clay, with a wheel and other imple¬ 
ments. “ The nature of cause and etfect is the samea 
piece of cloth does not essentially differ from the yarn of 
which- it is wove ; as an ox does from a horse : barley, not 
rice or peas, grows out of barley-corns. 

“ There is a general cause, which is undistinguishable.”* 
This position is supported by divers arguments. “ Specific 
objects are finitethey are multitudinous and not uni¬ 
versal; there must then be a single all-pervading cause. 
Another argument is drawn from affinity; “ homogeneous¬ 
ness indicates a cause.” An earthen jar implies a lump of 
clay of which it is made; a golden coronet presumes a 
mass of gold of which it was fabricated: seeing a rigidly 
abstemious novice, it is readily concluded, says the scholiast, 
that his parents are of the sacerdotal tribe. There must 
then be a cause bearing affinity to eflects which are seen. 
Another reason is “ existence of eflects through eneigy. 
there must be a cause adequate to the effects. A potter is 
capable of fabricating pottery ; he makes a pot, not a car, 
nor a piece of cloth. The main argument of the Seine hyas 
on this point is “ the parting or issuing of effects from 
“ cause, and the re-union of the universe.” A type of this 
is the tortoise, which puts forth its limbs, and again retracts 
them within its shell. So, at the general destruction or 
consummation of all things, taking place at an appointed 
period, the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, 
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constituting the three worlds, are withdrawn in the inverse 
order of that in which they proceeded from the primary 
principles, returning step by step to their first cause, the chief 
and undistinguishable one, which is nature. 

It operates by means of the three qualities of goodness, 
foulness, and darkness. It does so by mixture; as the 
confluence of three streams forms one river; for example, 
the Ganges: or as threads interwoven constitute a piece of 
cloth : and as a picture is a result of the union of pigments. 
It operates “ by modification” too: as water, dropped from 
a cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and carried into the 
fruit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects diversi¬ 
fied by the influence of the several qualities respectively. 
Thus, from one chief cause, which is nature, spring three 
dissimilar worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods 
enjoying bliss, by men suffering pain, by inferior animals 
affected with dulness. It is owing to prevalence of particu¬ 
lar qualities. In the gods, goodness prevails, and foulness 
and darkness are foreign; and therefore are the gods su¬ 
premely happy. In man, foulness is prevalent, and good¬ 
ness and darkness are strangers; wherefore man is eminently 
wretched. In animals, darkness predominates, and good¬ 
ness and foulness are wanting; and therefore are animals 
extremely dull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several argu¬ 
ments;* “The assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use;” as a bed is for a sleeper, a chair for a 
sitter : that other, who uses it, must be a sensitive being ; 
and the sensitive being is soul. The converse of sensible 
objects endued with the three qualities, goodness, foulness, 
and darkness, indiscriminate, common, inanimate, and pro¬ 
lific, must exist, devoid of qualities, discriminate, and so 
forth: that is soul. “There must be superintendence 
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as there is a charioteer to a car: the superintendent of in¬ 
animate matter is soul. “ There must be one to enjoy” 
what is formed for enjoyment: a spectator, a witness of it: 
that spectator is soul. “ There is a tendency to abstrac- 
“ tionthe wise and unwise alike desire a termination of 
vicissitude : holy writ and mighty sages tend to that con¬ 
summation ; the final and absolute extinction of every sort 
of pain : there must then be a being capable of abstraction, 
essentially unconnected with pleasure, pain, and illusion : 
and that being is soul. 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string on which 
pearls are strung; but a separate soul for each particular 
body. “ Multitude of souls” is proved by the following 
arguments* “ Birth, death, and the instruments of life 
“ are allotted severally: ” if one soul animated all bodies, 
one being born, all would be born; one dying, all would 
die ; one being blind, or deaf, or dumb, all would be blind, 
or deaf, or dumb; one seeing, all would see; one hearing, 
all would hear; one speaking, all would speak. Birth is 
the union of soul with instruments, namely, intellect, con¬ 
sciousness, mind and corporeal organs; it is not a modifica¬ 
tion of soul, for soul is unalterable. Death is its abandon¬ 
ment of them; not an extinction of it, for it is unperishable. 
Soul then is multitudinous. “ Occupations are not at one 
« time universally the sameif one soul animated all 
beings, then all bodies would be stirred by the same influ¬ 
ence, but it is not so : some are engaged in virtue, others 
occupied with vice ; some restraining passions, others yield¬ 
ing to them ; some involved in error, others seeking know¬ 
ledge. Souls therefore are numerous. “ Qualities affect 
''differently:” one is happy; another miserable; and 
again, another stupid. The gods are ever happy ; man. 
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unhappy; inferior animals, dulL Were there but one soul, 
all would be alike. 


The attributes of the several principles, material and im¬ 
material, discrete and undiscrete, perceptible and impercepti¬ 
ble, are compared and contrasted. “ A discrete principle,” 
as is affirmed by the Sdnc’hyas* “ is causableit is un¬ 
eternal, “ inconstant,” one while apparent, at another time 
evanescent: it is “ unpervading, n not entering into all; 
for effect is possessed with its cause, not cause with its 
effect: it is acted upon, and “ mutable,” changing from one 
body to another: it is " multitudinousfor there are so 
many minds, intellects, &c. as there are souls animating 
bodies: it is “ supported,” resting upon its cause: it is in- 
volvable, “ merging” one into another, and implying one 
the other : it is “ conjunct,” consisting of parts or qualities ; 
as sound, taste, smell, &c.: it is “ governed,” or dependent 
on another's will. 

" The undiscrete principle” is in all these respects the 
reverse: it.is causeless, eternal, all pervading, immutable, 
or unacted upon; single, as being the one cause ot three 
orders of beings; unsupported (relying but on itself) ; 
uninvolvable (not merging or implying) ; unconjunct, con¬ 
sisting of no parts; self-ruled. 

Discrete principles, as well as the undiscrete one, have 
the tliree qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness : the 
one (nature) having them in its own right, as its form 01 pio- 
perties; the rest, because they are its effects : as black 
yarn makes black cloth. They are undiscriminating or 
“ indiscriminatenot distinguishing quality from quality, 
and confounding nature with qualities: for nature is not 
distinct from itself, nor are qualities separate from it. They 
are « objects” of apprehension and enjoyment for every 
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soul, external to discriminative knowledge, but subjects of 
it. They are “ common,” like an utensil, or like a harlot. 
They are “ irrational ’ of unsentient; unaware of pain or 
pleasure: from an insensible lump of clay comes an in¬ 
sensible earthen pot. They are “prolific;” one producing 
or generating another: nature producing intellect, and in¬ 
tellect generating consciousness, and so forth. 

Soul, on the contrary,is devoid of qualities; it is discrimi¬ 
native ; it is no object of enjoyment; it is Beveral or pecu¬ 
liar ; it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, 
for nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. 
On certain points it conforms with the undiscrete principle, 
and differs from the discrete : in one regard it agrees with 
these and disagrees with the other: for it is not single, but 
on the contrary multitudinous; and it is causeless, eternal, 
pervading, immutable, unsupported, unmerging or uniin- 
plying, unconjunct (consisting of no parts), self-governed. 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles and 
of the undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved* 
by the influence of the three qualities in one instance, and 
their absence in the converse; and by conformity of cause 
and effect: an argument much and frequently relied upon. 
It concerns the material, not the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, 
it follows, as the Cdvxcd' j* affirms, that “ soul is witness, 
“bystander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by 
‘ reason of union with it, insensible body seems sensible: 

“ and, though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 

" appeals as the agent.” 

“ Though inanimate, nature performs the office of pre- 
" P^'ing the soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is 


* Car. 14. 


t Car. 19,20. 
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* a fimciioii of milk, an unintelligent substance, to nourish 
c ‘ the calf.”* 


Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shameless¬ 
ness for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the 
spectator. “ She desists, however, when she has sufficiently 
“ shown herself She does so, because she has been seen; 
“ he desists, because he has seen her. There is no further 
“ use for the world: yet the connexion of soul and nature 
“ still subsists.”^ 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth 
is learned: so the Cdricd declares^ that “ neither I AM, 
nor is ought mine, nor I exist.” 

“ All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
<f by the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, 
" but appertains not to it. Possessed of this self-know- 
“ ledge, soul contemplates at ease nature thereby debarred 
“ from prolific change, and precluded therefore from every 
“ other form and effect of intellect, but that spiritual saving 
“ knowledge.”§ 

“ Yet soul remains awhile invested with body; as the 
u potter’s wheel continues whirling after the pot has been 
“ fashioned, by force of the impulse previously given to it. 
u When separation of the informed soul from its corporeal 
“ frame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
“ it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
“ plished. ,, || 

“ Thus,” concludes the Cdricd, “ this abstruse knowledge, 
u adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin , 1 dura- 


f Car. 59, 61, 66. 

§ Car, 65, || Cdr, 67, G8. 


♦ Cdr, 75. 


X Cdr, 64. 
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r external to discriminative knowledge, but subjects of 
it. They are “ commoD,” like an utensil, or like a harlot. 
They are “ irrational” or unsentient; unaware of pain or 
pleasure: from an insensible lump of clay comes an in¬ 
sensible earthen pot. They are “ prolific;” one producing 
or generating another: nature producing intellect, and in¬ 
tellect generating consciousness, and so forth. 

Soul, on the contrary,is devoid of qualities; it is discrimi¬ 
native; it is no object of enjoyment; it is several or pecu¬ 
liar ; it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, 
for nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. 
On certain points it conforms with the undiscrete principle, 
and differs from the discrete: in one regard it agrees with 
these and disagrees with the other: for it is not single, but 
on the contrary multitudinous; and it is causeless, eternal, 
pervading, immutable, unsupported, unmerging or unim- 
plying, unconjunct (consisting of no parts), self-governed. 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles and 
of the undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved* 
by the influence of the three qualities in one instance, and 
their absence in the converse; and by conformity of cause 
and effect: an argument much and frequently relied upon. 
It concerns the material, not the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, 
it follows, as the Cdricdf affirms, that “ soul is witness, 
" bystander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by 
“ reason of union with it, insensible body seems sensible: 
“ and, though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 
“ appears as the agent.” 

“ Though inanimate, nature performs the office of pre- 
“ paring the soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is 
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* a function of milk, an unintelligent substance, to nourish 

the calf.”* 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shameless¬ 
ness for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the 
spectator. “ She desists, however, when she has sufficiently 
“ shown herself. She does so, because she has been seen; 
<c he desists, because he has seen her. There is no further 
“ use for the world: yet the connexion of soul and nature 
“ still subsists.”f 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth 
is learned: so the Cdricd declares^ that “ neither I AM, 
nor is ought mine, nor I exist.” 

“ All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
Cf by the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, 
ct but appertains not to it. Possessed of this self-know- 
“ ledge, soul contemplates at ease nature thereby debarred 
“ from prolific change, and precluded therefore from every 

other form and effect of intellect, but that spiritual saving 
“ knowledge.”§ 

“ Yet soul remains awhile invested with body; as the 
u potters wheel continues whirling after the pot has been 
<f fashioned, by force of the impulse previously given to it. 
“ When separation of the informed sold from its corporeal 
“ frame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
“ it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 

* plished.”|| 

" Thus,” concludes the Cdricd, “ this abstruse knowledge, 
" adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 


f Car. 59,61,66. 

§ Car, 65, || Cdr. 67, 68. 
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u tion, and termination of beings are considered, lias been 
“ thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. The sage 
" compassionately taught it to Asuni, who communicated 
“ it to PaXcha&ic’ha, and by him it was promulgated 
“ to mankind.”* 
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On the Philosophy of the, Hindus. 


part II.* 

[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 92—118.] 

IN the preceding essay, the Sdnc’hya, tlieistical as well 
as atheistical, was examined. The subject of the present 
essay will be the dialectic philosophy of G6tama, and 
atomical of CaNAde, respectively called Nydya “ reason- 
" ing, ,> and VaiAdshica “ particular.” The first, as its 
title implies, is chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of 
logic; the second with physics: that is, with “ particulars” 
or sensible objects; and hence its name. They may be 
taken generally as parts of one system, supplying each 
other’s deficiencies; commonly agreeing upon such points 
as are treated by both, yet on some differing, and therefore 
giving origin to two schools, the Naiydyica and Vaisd- 
shica. 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of 
philosophy; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, 
have disagreed on matters of doctrine or of interpretation. 
The ordinary distinction between them is that of ancients 
and modems; besides appellations derived from the names 
of their favourite authors, as will be more particularly no¬ 
ticed in another place. 

The text of G6tama is a collection of sutras or suc¬ 
cinct aphorisms, in five books or “ lectures,” each divided 


# Rqad at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1824. 
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into two “ days” or diurnal lessons; and these again sub¬ 
divided into sections or articles, termed pracaranas, as 
relating to distinct topics. It is a maxim, that a section is 
not to consist of so little as a single stitra; and to make 
good the rule, some stress is occasionally put upon the text, 
either splitting an aphorism or associating it incongruously. 

Canade’s collection of sutras is comprised in ten lec¬ 
tures, similarly divided into two daily lessons, and .these 
into pracdranas, or sections, containing two or more siitrds 
relative to the same topic. 

Like the text of other sciences among the Hindus, the 
siitvas of Gotama and of Ca^Ade have been explained 
and annotated by a triple set of commentaries, under the 
usual titles of Bhdshya, Vdrtica, and Tied . These (the 
Bhashyd especially) are repeatedly cited by modern com¬ 
mentators, as well as by writers of separate treatises; but 
(so far as has come under my immediate notice) without 
naming the authors; and I cannot adventure, having no 
present opportunity of consulting the original scholia in a 
collective form, to assign them to their proper authors, 
from recollection of former researches. 

They are of high authority, and probably of great anti¬ 
quity ; and it frequently becomes a question with the later 
commentators, whether a particular passage is to be taken 
fora sutra and part of the text, or for a gloss of the an¬ 
cient scholiast. 

Commentaries which are now at hand, and which have 
been consulted in the course of preparing the present trea¬ 
tise, are the Vdr tied-tdtparya-parisudtVhi of the celebrated 
UdayanAchArya, and the Vdrtica-idtyarya-Ued of the 
no less celebrated VAcheSpati-miSiia. The more modem 
scholia of ViSwanAt’ha upon G6tama’s text, and San- 
cara-miSra upon Cai^Ade’s, are those to which most 
frequent reference has been made for the present purpose. 
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Separate treatises of distinguished authors teach, and 
amply discuss, the elements of the science. Such are the 
NydyorlildvaU of Ballabha-acharya, following chiefly 
Ca^ade’s system. 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these 
abstruse and voluminous works afford, is found requisite 
to the initiatory study of the science. One of the most 
approved elementary treatises is the Tcirca-bhdshd of 
C6Sava-mi3ra, author of many other tracts. Though 
adapted to the comprehension of the learner without the 
aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed the labour of 
many commentators, expounding and illustrating it. Among 
others may be named, in order of seniority, G6verd’hana- 
Mi3ra in the Tarca-bhdshd-pracdsa; GaurIcanta (au¬ 
thor likewise of the Sadyuctimuetdvali) in the Bhdvdrtfha- 
cllpicd; Mad’havad6va (author of the Nydyasdra) in the 
Tarca-blidshd-sdra-manjaH; besides Kamalikga-criti 
in the Fydya-sangmha , whose relative antiquity is less cer¬ 
tain; and BalibhadrA, who is known to me only from 
GauricIkta’s citations. 

Another compendious introduction to the study of Indian 
logic is the Pculdrtha-dipicd by C6nda-biiatta, a noted 
grammarian, author of the Vaiy dear ana bhudhana, on the 
philosophy oi grammatical structure. It does not appear to 
have had any commentator, and it needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial verses, comprising the 
elements of the science, bear the ordinary denomination of 
Cdiicd. A work of this description is the Cusumdnjali , 
with its commentary, by Narayana-tIrt’ha ; another, 
which likewise is expounded by its author, is the Nydya- 
saneshepa of GrtviNDA-BHAtf taciiarya. 

Elementary works only have been here spoken of. Dis¬ 
tinct treatises on divers branches of the whole subject, and 
on various emergent topics, are innumerable. No depart- 
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ment of science or literature has more engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Hindus than the Nydya; and the fruit of their 
lucubrations has been an infinity of volumes, among which 
are compositions of very celebrated schoolmen. 

The order observed, both by G6tama and by Canade, 
in delivering the precepts of the science which they engage 
to unfold, is that which has been intimated in a passage of 
the Vddas cited in the Bhdshya, as requisite steps of in¬ 
struction and study : viz . enunciation, definition, and in¬ 
vestigation. Enunciation (udddtia) is the mention of a 
thing by its name ; that is, by a term signifying it, as 
taught by revelation: for language is considered to have 
been revealed to man. Definition ( lacshand) sets forth a 
peculiar property, constituting the essential character of a 
thing. Investigation (po.Hcskd) consists in disquisition 
upon the pertinence and sufficiency of the definition. Con¬ 
sonantly to this, the teachers of philosophy premise the 
terms of the science, proceed to the definitions, and then 
pass on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

In a logical arrangement the “ predicaments” ( pacldrt-ha ), 
or “ objects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by 
Canade ;* viz. substance, quality, action, community, par¬ 
ticularity, and aggregation or intimate relation : to which a 
seventh is added by other authors ; privation or negation.-}- 
Thus augmented, they compose a two-fold arrangement, 
positive and negative (bhdva and abMva); the first com¬ 
prising six, the latter one. J 

The Bcmdd'has , or followers of Budd’ha, are said to 
identify the predicaments with knowledge (jnydnd); and 
according to the Vdddniis, who are pantheists, the predica¬ 
ments are identified with the universal being (Brahrne) in 
whom all exists. § 


* C. 1. 3. 

X Pact. Dip. 1. 


t Tare. Dhdsh. 1. 

§ Tare. Dhdsh. and N. Sang. 2. 4. 
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Other categories are alleged by different authorities; as 
power or energy (tiacti); similarity or resemblance (sd- 
drisya) ; and many more. But the logicians of this school 
acknowledge but six, or at most seven, abovementioned. 

G6tama enumerates sixteen heads or topics: among 
which, proof or evidence, and that which is to be proven, 
are chief; and the rest are subsidiary or accessory, as 
contributing to knowledge and ascertainment of truth. 
Disputation being contemplated in this arrangement, several 
among these heads relate to controversial discussion. They 
are, 1st. proof ; 2d, that which is to be known and proven ; 
3d, doubt ; 4th, motive; 5th, instance ; 6th, demonstrated 
truth ; 7th, member of a regular argument or syllogism; 
8th, reasoning by reduction to absurdity ; 9th, determina¬ 
tion or ascertainment; 10th, thesis or disquisition; 11th, 
controversy; 12th, objection; 13 th, fallacious reason ; 14th, 
perversion ; 15th, futility ; 16tb, confutation.* 

The difference between these two arrangements is not 
considered to amount to discrepancy. They are held to bo 
reconcileable: the one more ample, the other more suc¬ 
cinct ; but both leading to like results. 

The Seine hya philosophy, as shewn in a former essay,f 
affirms two eternal principles, soul and matter; (for pra& eti 
or nature, abstracted from modifications, is no other than 
matter) : and reckoning, with these two permanent prin¬ 
ciples, such as are transient, they enumerate twenty-five. 

The Nydya, as well as the Sdnc'hya, concur with other 
Bchools of psychology in promising beatitude, or {nihtreya^ 
final excellence; and ( mdcshct ) deliverance from evil, for the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of the principles which 
they teach; that is, of truth; meaning the conviction of 
the soul's eternal existence separable from body. 


* G. l. 


t Ante, p. 212, &c, 
s 2 
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Soul then, as the Bhdshya affirms, is that which is to 
oe known and proven. G6tama, however, enumerates 
under this head, besides soul, its associate body, the ex¬ 
ternal senses, things or the objects of sense (that is, the 
elements ; and his followers here take occasion to introduce 
Canade’s six categories), intellect or understanding, mind 
or the eternal organ, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit 
or consequence of deeds, pain or physical evil, and lastly, 
liberation; making, together with soul, twelve (praraeyo) 
objects of proof, being topics of knowledge requisite for 
deliverance. 

1. Evidence or proof (jpramdna) by which those objects 
are known and demonstrated, is of four kinds : perception ; 
inference of three sorts (consequent, antecedent, and ana¬ 
logous); comparison, and affirmation (comprehending tra¬ 
dition, as well as revelation). Inference a priori concludes 
an effect from its cause ; inference & postered deduces a 
cause from its effect: another ground of inference is analogy. 
Or one sort is direct and affirmative; another indirect or 
negative; and the third is both direct and indirect. 

Proof {prarnd'ha) is defined to be the efficient or espe¬ 
cial cause of actual knowledge: and this intends right 
notion (cinubhava); exclusive, consequently, of wrong notion; 
as error, doubt, and reduction to absurdity, and likewise 
exclusive of memory : for notion ( anubhava ) is knowledge 
other than remembrance. 

Cause (cdrana) is that which is efficacious, necessarily 
preceding an effect that cannot else be: and conversely, 
effect (cd'nyct) is that which necessarily ensues and could not 
else be. 

For the relation of cause and effect, and for distinguish¬ 
ing different sorts of cause, connexion ( sambandha ) or 
relation, in general, must be considered. It is two-fold : 
simple conjunction {mmjdga), and aggregation or intimate 
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ancl constant relation (samavaya); the latter being the con¬ 
nexion of things, whereof one, so long as they coexist, 
continues united with the other: for example, parts and 
that which is composed of them, as yarn and cloth ; for so 
long as the yarn subsists the cloth remains. Here the con¬ 
nexion of the yarn and cloth is intimate relation ; but that 
of the loom is simple conjunction. Consonantly to this 
distinction, cause is intimate or direct, producing aggre¬ 
gation or an intimately relative effect, as clay of pottery, 
or yarn of cloth : or it is mediate or indirect, being proxi¬ 
mate to the aggregating cause, as conjunction of yarn, 
serving for the production of cloth : or thirdly, it is neither 
direct nor indirect; but instrumental or concomitant, as the 
loom. Of positive things there must be three causes, and 
the most efficacious is termed the chief or especial cause : 
of negative there is but one, which is the third abovemen- 
tioned. 

This would be the place for an ample discussion of the 
several sorts of proof abovementioned. But they are topics 
embracing too great a scope of disquisition in the Hindu 
philosophy, to be adequately considered within the limits 
of the present essay. The subject, therefore, is reserved 
for future consideration, in a connected view of it, with rela¬ 
tion to the various Indian systems of philosophising, after 
they shall have been severally examined. 

II. 1. The first and most important of twelve objects of 
evidence or matters to be proven, enumerated by G6tama, 
is soul. # It is the site of knowledge or sentiment: ditf* 
tinct from body and from the senses; different for each 
individual coexistent person ; infinite ; eternal; perceived by 
the mental organ; and demonstrated by its peculiar attri¬ 
butes, intellect, &c. For knowledge, desire, aversion, voli- 



* G. 1. 1.3. 2.and 3. 1. 1—5. Tare. Bhith>2. 1. 
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tion, pain and pleasure, severally and collectively, argue 
the existence of soul: since these are not universal attri¬ 
butes, as number, quantity, &c. common to all substances ; 
but are peculiar and characteristic qualities, apprehended 
exclusively by one organ, as colour and other peculiar 
qualities are ; yet belonging not to apparent substances, as 
earth, and the rest; and arguing therefore a distinct sub¬ 
stratum, other than space, time and mind, to which uni¬ 
versal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct sub¬ 
stance, which is the substratum of those peculiar qualities, 
is the soul. 

This concerns the living soul ( jivdtrad ), the animating 
spirit of individual person. Souls then, as is expressly 
affirmed, are numerous. But the supreme soul ( Para - 
mdtmd) is one : the seat of eternal knowledge; demonstrated 
as the maker of all things.* 

The individual soul is infinite ; for whithersoever the body 
goes there the soul too is present. It experiences the fruit 
of its deeds ; pain or pleasure. It is eternal, because it is 
infinite ; for whatever is infinite is likewise eternal; as the 
etherial element (dcdsa). 

Being a substance, though immaterial, as a substratum 
of qualities, it is placed in CaMde's arrangement as one 
of nine substances which are there recognised.^ 

It has fourteen qualities: viz. number, quantity, seve¬ 
ralty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and faculty of 
imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be proven in G6 tama’s 
enumeration, is body. It is the site of effort, of organs of 
sensation, and of sentiment of pain or pleasure,! 

It is an ultimate compound; the seat of soul's enjoy- 
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ment. It is a whole, composed of parts; a framed sub¬ 
stance, not inchoative: associated with which, soul expe¬ 
riences fruition ; that is, immediate presence of pain or of 
pleasure, in relation to itself. 

It is the site of effort; not of motion simply, but of action 
tending to the attainment of what is pleasing, and to the 
removal of what is displeasing.* 

It is earthly; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it: 
(namely, smell, colour, solidity, &c.): and it is expressly 
pronounced so by more than one passage of the Vedas. 
According to some opinions, it consists of three elements, 
earth, water, and light or heat; for the peculiar qualities of 
those elements are perceptible in it, since it has smell, clam¬ 
miness, and warmth: or it consists of four, since there is 
inspiration as well as expiration of air: or of five, as indi¬ 
cated by odour, moisture, digestion, breath, and cavities.*f- 
Those opinions are controverted by the JVyaya. It consists 
not of five, nor of four elements: else, as Canade argues, 
it would be invisible; for the union of visible with invisible 
objects is so: instance wind. Nor does it consist of three 
visible elements, nor of two ; for there is no intimate inchoa¬ 
tive union of heterogeneous substances. J This last reason 
is alleged likewise by Capila : heterogeneous materials 
cannot enter into the same composition. § 

Besides human and other bodies of this world, all which 
are terrene, there are, in other worlds, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, 
for soul's fruition. || 

Earthly body is two-fold ; sexually bred, or not so bred : 
the first is either viviparous or oviparous: the second results 
from concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 


• Tare. Bfidsh. aud Com. f G. 3. 1. 6.,1—5. 
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cause, and peculiar disposition of atoms. That such beings 
are, is proved from authority of the Vedas, which reveal 
creation of gods and demi-gods. 

Or the distinction is between such as are propagated by 
sexes or are otherwise generated. The latter comprehends 
equivocal generation of worms, nits, maggots, gnats, and 
other vermin, considered to be bred in sweat or fermented 
filth ; and germination of plants sprouting from the ground. 
Accordingly, the distinct sorts of body are five: 1st, un¬ 
generated ; 2d, uterine or viviparous ; 3d, oviparous ; 4th, 
engendered in filth ; 5th, vegetative or germinating.* 

3. Next, among objects of proof, are the organs of sensa¬ 
tion. An organ of sense is defined as an instrument of 
knowledge, conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the 
senses.^ 

There are five external organs: smell, taste, sight, touch, 
and hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness 
(as the Sdnc’hyas maintain), but material, constituted of the 
elements, earth, water, light, air, and ether, respectively4 
The pupil of the eye is not the organ of sight (as the 
Baudd'has affirm); nor is the outer ear, or opening of the 
auditory passage, the organ of hearing: but a ray of light, 
proceeding from the pupil of the eye towards the object 
viewed, is the visual organ; and either, contained in the 
cavity of the ear, and communicating by intermediate ether 
with the object heard, is the organ of hearing. That ray of 
light is not ordinarily visible: just as the effulgence of a 
torch is unseen in meridian sunshine. But, under particu¬ 
lar circumstances, a glimpse of the visual ray is obtained. 

For instance, in the dark, the eye of a cat or other animal 
prowling at night. 
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The organ of vision then is lucid; and, in like manner, 
the organ of hearing is etherial; and that of taste, aqueous 
(as saliva) ; and of feeling, aerial; and of smelling, earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye; 
of the auditory organ, the orifice of the ear; of the olfactory 
organ, the nostril or tip of the nose ; of the taste, the tip of 
the tongue; of the feeling, the skin. 

Objects apprehended by the senses, are odour, flavour, 
colour, touch (or temperature), and sound; which are, 
qualities appertaining to earth, water, light, air, and ether.* 

The existence of organs of sense is proved by inference, 
from the fact of the apprehension of those objects : for ap¬ 
prehension implies an instrument to effect it, since it is an 
act, in like manner as the act of cutting implies an instru¬ 
ment, as an axe or a knife. 

The organs are six, including an internal organ, termed 
manas, or mind : not five only, as the followers of Budd’iia 
maintain, disallowing an internal sense; nor so many as 
eleven, which the Sctnc'hyas affirm, comprehending with the 
senses the organs of action, which they reckon five.f 

Mind is the instrument which effects the apprehension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations; and, by its union with 
external senses, produces knowledge of exterior objects ap¬ 
prehended through them, as colour, &a, but not indepen¬ 
dently of those senses, for outward objects. 

Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation : since 
various sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul 
They only seem to do so when passing rapidly, though suc¬ 
cessively; as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a 
ring of fire. 

It is single; that is, for each soul, one: nor so many 
minds as there are external senses. When it is conjoined 
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with any one of the outward organs, knowledge is received 
through that organ: when not so conjoined, none comes 
through that sense, but through any other with which it 
then is associated.* 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like 
the etherial element, as the Mimdnsd maintains ;f but it 
is minutely small, as an atom. Were it infinite, it might be 
united with every thing at once, and all sensations might 
be contemporaneous. It is imperceptible to sight, touch, 
and other senses, and is inferred from reasoning, as follows: 
There must be an instrument of apprehension of pain and 
pleasure, which instrument must be other than the sight, or 
any external sense ; for pain and pleasure are experienced 
though sight be wanting. Such instrument of painful or 
pleasurable sensation is termed mind (manas). 

It is eternal, and is distinct from soul as well as from 
body, with which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by Cakade among substances; and is the 
substratum of eight qualities, none of which are peculiar to 
it, being all common to other substances: viz . number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
subsequence, and faculty.^ 

4. Next in G 6 tama’s arrangement are the (artfhc c) ob¬ 
jects of sense; that is, of the external senses: and he 
enumerates odour, taste, colour, feel, and sound, which are 
the peculiar qualities of earth, and the rest of the elements 
respectively.§ 

Under this head Cfi^AVA places the categories (paddrt'fia) 
of Canade, which are six; substance, quality, &c. 

T. Substance is the intimate cause of an aggregate effect 
or product: it is the site of qualities and of action; or 


* 


* G6t. 1 . 1*. 3.8. and 3.2.G. 
J Gau. on C6A 
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that in which qualities abide, and in which action takes 
place * 

Nine are enumerated, and no more are recognised. 
Darkness has been alleged by some philosophers; but it is 
no substance; nor is body a distinct one; nor gold, which 
the Mimdnsctcas affirm to be a peculiar substance. 

Those specified by Canade are : 

1. Earth, which besides qualities common to most sub¬ 
stances (as number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, 
disjunctioif, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, and 
faculty of velocity and of elasticity), has colour, savour, 
odour, and feel, or temperature. Its distinguishing quality 
is smell ; and it is succinctly defined as a substance odor- 
ous.f In some instances, as in gems, the smell is latent; 
but it becomes manifest by calcination. 

It is eternal, as atoms ; or transient, as aggregates. In 
either, those characteristic qualities are transitory, and are 
maturative, as affected by light and heat: for by union 
with it, whether latent or manifest, former colour, taste, 
smell, and temperature are in earth of any sort annulled, 
and other colour, &c. introduced. 

Aggregates or products are either organised bodies, or 
organs of perception, or unorganic masses. 

Organised earthly bodies are of five sorts [see body]. 
The organ of smell is terreous. Unorganic masses are 
stones, lumps of clay, &c. The union of integrant parts is 
hard, soft, or cumulative, as stones, flowers, cotton, &c. 

2. Water, which has the qualities of earth ; excepting 
smell, and with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when 
observable in water, is adscititious, arising from mixture of 
earthy particles. 


# Cak. 1. 1, 4.1. and Com. Pad. Dip . 
t Ca*. 2,1.1. 1. 
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4 ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 

The distinguishing quality of water is coolness. It is 
accordingly defined as a substance cool to the feel. 

It is eternal, as atoms; transient, as aggregates. The 
qualities of the first are constant likewise; those of the 
latter inconstant. 

Organic aqueous bodies are beings abiding in the realm 
of Varuna. The organ of taste is aqueous; witness the 
saliva. Unorganic waters are rivers, seas, rain, snow, bail, &c. 

It is by some maintained, that hail is pure water ren¬ 
dered solid by supervention of an unseen vir tftie : others 
imagine its solidity to be owing to mixture of earthy 
particles. 

3. Light is coloured, and illumines other substances; 
and to the feel is hot: which is its distinguishing quality. 
It is defined as a substance hot to the feel. [Heat, then, 
and light, are identified as one substance.] 

It has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and 
gravity. It is eternal, as atoms ; not so, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar 
realm. The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is lucid 
[see organs of perception], Unorganic light is reckoned 
fourfold ; earthy, celestial, alvine, and mineral. Another 
distinction concerns sight and feel ; as light or heat may be 
either latent or manifest, in respect of both sight and feel, or 
differently in regard to either. Thus fire is both seen and 
felt; the heat of hot water is felt, but not seen ; moonshine 
is seen, but not felt; the visual ray is neither seen nor felt. 
Terrestrious light is that, of which the fuel is earthy, as 
fire. Celestial is that, of which the fuel is watery, as 
lightning, and meteors of various sorts. Alvine is that, of 
which the fuel is both earthy and watery: it is intestinal, 
which digests food and drink. Mineral is that which is 
found in pits, as gold. For some maintain that gold is 
solid light; or, at least that the chief ingredient is light. 
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which is rendered solid by mixture with some particles of 
earth. Were it mere earth, it might be calcined by fire 
strongly urged. Its light is not latent, but overpowered 
by the colour of the earthy particles mixed w T ith it. In the 
Mimdnsd , however, it is reckoned a distinct substance, as 
before observed. 

4. Air is a colourless substance, sensible to the feel; 
being temperate (neither hot, nor cold). Besides this its 
distinguishing quality, it has the same common qualities 
with light, except fluidity (that is number, quantity, indivi¬ 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, and 
faculty of elasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct substance is inferred from feel¬ 
ing. The wind, that blows, is apprehended as temperate, 
independently of the influence of light : and this tempera¬ 
ture, which is a quality, implies a substratum; for it cannot 
subsist 'without one : that substratum is air ; different from 
water, which is cold; and from light, which is hot; and 
from earth, which is adventitiously warm by induction of 
light. 

Air is either eternal as atoms, or transient as aggregates. 
Organic aerial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, 
and evil spirits (Pimchas, &c.) who haunt the earth. The 
organ of touch is an aerial integument, or air diffused over 
the cuticle. Unorganic air is wind, which agitates trees 
and other tremulous objects. To these may be added, as 
a fourth kind of aerial aggregates, the breath and other 
vital airs. • 

5. Ether (dcdsa), which is a substance that has the 
quality of sound. Besides that its peculiar and distin¬ 
guishing quality, it has number (viz. unity), quantity, 
individuality, conjunction, and disjunction. It is infinite, 
one, and eternal. 

The existence of an etherial element as a distinct suV 
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stance is deduced, not from distinct perception, but from 
inference. Sound is a peculiar quality; for, like colour 
and other peculiar qualities, it is apprehended by only one 
external organ of such beings as men are: now a quality 
abides in a substance which is qualified; but neither soul, 
nor any one of the four elements, earth, water, light, and 
air, can be its substratum, for it is apprehended by the 
organ of hearing: the qualities of earth, and the rest are 
not apprehended by the hearing, but sound is ; therefore it 
is not a quality of those substances ; nor is it a quality, of 
time, space, and mind; since it is # a peculiar quality, and 
those three substances have none but such as are common 
to many: therefore a substratum, other than all these, is 
inferred; and that substratum is the etherial element. It 
is one ; for there is no evidence of diversity ; and its unity 
is congruous, as infinity accounts for ubiquity. It is infi¬ 
nite, because it is in effect found every where. It is eternal 
because it is infinite. 

It appears white, from connexion with a lucid white orb ; 
as a rock-crystal appears red by association with a red 
object. The blue colour of a clear sky is derived, accord¬ 
ing to Patanjali, from the southern peak of the great 
mountain Sv/ffi4vu y which is composed of sapphire. On 
other sides of Sumdru the colour of the sky is different, 
being borrowed from the hue of the peak which overlooks 
that quarter. Others suppose that the black colour of the 
pupil of the eye is imparted to the sky (blue and black 
being reckoned tinges of the same colour), as a jaundiced 
eye sees every object yellow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, being a portion of ether 
(ctcdsa) confined in the hollow of the ear, and (as affirmed 
by the author of the PadarVha dipied) endued with a 
particular and unseen virtue. In the ear of a deaf man, 
the portion of ether which is there present is devoid of that 
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particular virtue, and therefore it is not a perfect and effi¬ 
cient auditory organ. 

6. Time is inferred from the relation of priority and sub¬ 
sequence, other than that of place. It is deduced from the 
notions of quick, slow, simultaneous, &c., and is maiked 
by association of objects with the sun s revolutions. 

Youncr is the reverse of old, as old is of young. Tnis 
contrast, which does not concern place, is an effect, needing 
a cause other than place, &c. That cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction. It is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it takes numerous designations; as past, 
present, and future, with reference to acts that are so. 

7. Place, or space, is inferred from the relation of priority 
and subsequence, other than that of time. It is deduced 
from the notions of here and there. 

It has the same common qualities as time ; and like it, 

is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it receives various designations, as east, west, 
north, south, &c., by association with the sun’s position. 

8. Soul, though immaterial, is considered to be a sub¬ 
stance, as a substratum of qualities. It is eighth in 
Canadf/s arrangement. In G6tama’s it is first among 
things to be proven [see before]. 

9. Mind, according to Canade, is a ninth substance; 
and, in G6tama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as 
one of the twelve matters to be proven; and again, under 
the distinct head of organs of sensation, being reckoned an 
internal sense [see before]. 

Material substances are by Ca^ade considered to be 
primarily atoms; and secondarily, aggregates. He main¬ 
tains the eternity of atoms ; and their existence and aggre¬ 
gation are explained as follows :* 


* Can. 2. 2. 2. 1. C6s. &c. 
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The mote, which is seen in a sunbeam, is the smallest per¬ 
ceptible quantity. Being a substance and an effect, it must 
be composed of what is less than itself : and this likewise is 
a substance and an effect; for the component part of a 
substance that has magnitude must be an effect. This 
again must be composed of what is smaller, and that smaller 
tiling is an atom. It is simple and uncomposed; else the 
series would be endless : and, were it pursued indefinitely, 
there would be no difference of magnitude between a mus¬ 
tard-seed and a mountain, a gnat and an elephant, each 
alike containing an infinity of particles. The ultimate atom 
then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms : for one does 
not enter into composition; and there is no argument to 
prove, that more than two must, for incohation, be united. 
The next consists of three double atoms; for, if only two 
were conjoined, magnitude would hardly ensue, since it 
must be produced either by size or number of particles; it 
cannot be their size, and therefore it must be their number. 
Nor is there any reason for assuming the union of four 
double atoms, since three suffice to originate magnitude.* 
The atom then is reckoned to be the sixth part of a mote 
visible in a sunbeam .f 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar 
virtue, the creative will of God, or time, or other competent 
cause, constitute a double atom of earth; and, by concourse 
of three binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced; and 
by concourse of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom; and 
so on, to a gross, grosser, or grossest mass of earth: thus 
great earth is produced; and in like manner, great water, 
from aqueous atoms; great light, from luminous; and great 
air, from aerial. The qualities that belong to the effect are 
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those which appertained to the integrant part, or primary 
particle, as its material cause: and conversely, the qualities 
which belong to the cause are found in the effect. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the 
integrant parts of an aggregate substance resulting from 
composition, as in the potsherds of an earthen jar, action 
is induced by pressure attended with velocity, or by simple 
pressure. Disjunction ensues; whereby the union, which 
was the cause of incohation of members, is annulled; and 
the integral substance, consisting of those members, is re¬ 
solved into its parts, and is destroyed; for it ceases to sub¬ 
sist as a whole. 

II. Quality is closely united with substance ; not, how¬ 
ever, as an intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, 
but common; not a genus, yet appertaining to one. It is 
independent of conjunction and disjunction ; not the cause 
of them, nor. itself endued with qualities. 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, in¬ 
deed, specified in Ca^ade’s aphorisms ;* but the rest are 
understood. 

1. Colour. It is a peculiar quality to be apprehended 
only by sight; and abides in three substances; earth, 
water, and light. It is a characteristic quality of the last; 
and, in that, is white and resplendent. In water, it is 
white, but without lustre. In the primary atoms of both 
it is perpetual; in their products, not so. In earth it is vari¬ 
able; and seven colours are distinguished: viz. white, yel¬ 
low, green, red, black, tawny (or orange),f and variegated. 
The varieties of these seven colours are many, unenume¬ 
rated. The six simple colours occur in the ( atoms of 


* Cav. 1. 1.2.2. and 1. 1.4. 2. 

f One commentator (MAdhavad£va) specifies blue in place of 
orange; another (GAunfciiNTA) omits both, reducing the colours to 
six. 
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earth; and the seven, including vanegated, in its double 
atoms, and more complex forms. The«colour of integrant 
parts is the cause of colour in the integral substance. 

2. Savour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of taste ; and abides in two substances, 
earth and water. It is a characteristic quality of the last; 
and in it is sweet. It is perpetual in atoms of water ; not 
so in aqueous products. In earth it is variable ; and six 
sorts are distinguished : sweet, bitter, pungent, astringent, 
acid, and saline. 

3. Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of smell; and abides in earth alone, 
being its distinguishing quality. In water, odour is adsci- 
titious, being induced by union with earthy particles; as 
a clear crystal appears red by association with a hollyhock, 
or other flower of that hue. In air also it is adscititious : 
thus a breeze, which has blown over blossoms, musk, cam¬ 
phor, or other scented substances, wafts fragrant particles 
of the blossoms, &c. The flowers are not torn, nor the 
musk diminished ; because the parts are replaced by a repro¬ 
ductive unseen virtue. However, camphor and other vola¬ 
tile substances do waste. 

Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and 
stench. 

4. Feel, and especially temperature. It is a peculiar 
quality, to be apprehended only by the skin or organ of 
feeling. It abides in four substances; earth, water, light, 
and air; and is a characteristic quality of the last. 

Three sorts are distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. 
In water, it is cold; in light, hot; in earth and in air, 
temperate. Divers other sorts, likewise, are noticed; as 
hard and soft, and diversified, &c. 

These four qualities are latent in minute substances, as 
atoms and double atoms; manifest to perception in products 
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or aggregates of greater magnitude. A mote in a sunbeam 
may be seen, though not felt. The colour of the visual ray, 
or organ of sight, is ordinarily imperceptible. 

5. Number. It is the reason of perceiving and reckon¬ 
ing one, two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. 
The notion of number is deduced from comparison. Of 
two masses seen, this is one, and that is one: hence the 
notion of two, and so of more. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances with¬ 
out exception. 

It is considered to be of two sorts, unity and multitude; 
or of three, monad, duad, and multitude. Unity is either 
eternal or transient: eternal unity regards eternal things; 
that which is uneternal, concerns effects or transitory sub¬ 
stances. 

G. Quantity. It is the special cause of the use and per¬ 
ception of measure. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances. 

It is considered to be fourfold: great and small; long 
and short. 

Extreme littleness and shortness are eternal; as mind, 
or as atoms, whether single or double, &c. Extreme length 
and greatness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite 
quantity; which is uneternal. It is of various degrees in 
length and bulk, more or most; from the mote or tertiary 
atom, upwards, to any magnitude short of infinite. 

The finite magnitude of products or effects results from 
number, size, or mass. Multitude of atoms, bulk of par¬ 
ticles, and heap of component parts, constitute magnitude. 
The latter, or cumulation of particles, concerns a loose 
texture. The others, close or compact. 

Infinity transcends the senses. An object may be too 
great, as it may be too small, to be distinguished. 

T 2 
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7. Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a quality 
common to all substances. 


It is of two sorts; individuality of one’or of a pair; or it 
is manifold, as individuality of a triad, &c. Simple indi¬ 
viduality is eternal, in respect of eternal things; transient, 
in regard to such as are transitory. Individuality of a 
pair or triad, &c. is of course transitory: it results from 
comparison, as duad or triad does. 

8. Conjunction is a transient connexion. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
transitory. 

It implies two subjects, and is threefold: arising from 
the act of either or of both, or else from conjunction; being 
simple, or reciprocal, or mediate. The junction of a falcon 
perching, which is active, with the perch whereon it settles, 
which is passive, is conjunction arising from the act of one. 
Collision of fighting rams, or of wrestlers, is conjunction 
arising from the act of both. Contact of a finger with a 
tree occasions the conjunction of the body with the tree; 
and this is mediate. 

9. Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction; ne¬ 
cessarily preceded by it, and, like it, implying two subjects. 
It is not the mere negation of conjunction, nor simply the 
dissolution of it. 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its coun¬ 
terpart, is derived from perception. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
simple, reciprocal, or mediate. A falcon taking flight from 
a rock, is an instance of disjunction arising from the act of 
one of two subjects ; the active from the inactive. The 
parting of combatants, rams or wrestlers, is an example of 
disjunction arising from the act of both. Disjunction of 
the body and the tree, resulting from the disunion of the 
finger and the tree, is mediate. 
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10.—11. Priority and posteriority. These qualities, being 
contrasted and correlative, are considered together. They 
are of two sorts, concerning place and time. In respect 
of place, they are proximity and distance; in regard to 
time, youth and antiquity. The one concerns (murta) defi¬ 
nite bodies, consisting of circumscribed quantity; the other 
affects generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is derived from comparison. 

Two masses being situated in one place, nearness is de¬ 
duced from the conjunction of one with place as associated 
by comparison, referring prim aril}’ to the person of the spec¬ 
tator ; or, secondarily, to other correlatives of place. Where 
least conjunction of conjunct things intervenes, it is near¬ 
ness ; where most does, it is remoteness. Thus, Praydga 
is nearer to Mat'hurd than Cdsi, and Gdsi remoter from it 
than Praydga. 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to 
place, is young, as deduced from the association of the 
object with time, by comparison discriminating that which 
is connected with least time. Another is old, which is 
connected with most time. Here time is determined by 
revolutions of the sun. 

12. Gravity is the peculiar cause of primary descent or 


falling.* 

It affects earth and watei'. Gold is affected by this 
quality, by reason of earth contained in it. 

In the absence of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, 
velocity, or some act of volition, descent results from this 
quality. Thus a cocoa-nut is withheld from falling by ad¬ 
hesion of the foot-stalk; but, this impediment ceasing on 
maturity of the fruit, it falls. 

According to Udayana AchArya, gravity is impercep- 
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tible, but to be inferred from the act of falling. Ballabha 
maintains, that it is perceived in the position of a thing de¬ 
scending to a lower situation. 

Levity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of 
gravity. 

13. Fluidity is the cause of original trickling * 

It affects earth, light, and water. It is natural^and es¬ 
sential in water; adscititious in earth and light; being 
induced by exhibition of fire in molten substances, as lac, 
gold, &c. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and 
touch. 

In hail*and ice, fluidity essentially subsists; but is ob¬ 
structed by an impediment arising from an unseen virtue 
which renders the water solid. 

14. Viscidity is the qualify of clamminess and cause of 
agglutination. It abides in water only. In oil, liquid but¬ 
ter, &e., it results from the watery parts of those liquids.f 

15. Sound is a peculiar quality of the etlierial element, 
and is to be apprehended by the hearing. It abides in 
that element exclusively, and is its characteristic quality. 
Two sorts are distinguished i articulate and musical.^ 

To account for sound originating in one place being 
heard in another, it is observed, that sound is propagated by 
undulation, wave after wave, radiating in every direction, 
from a centre, like the blossoms of a Nauclea, It is not the 
first, nor the intermediate wave, that is the sound heard, 
but the last which comes in contact with the organ of hear¬ 
ing ; and therefore it is Dot quite correct to say, that a drum 
has been heard. Sound originates in conjunction, in dis¬ 
junction, or in sound itself. The conjunction of cymbals, 
or that of a drum and stick, may serve to exemplify the 

• Tare. Bhdsh. and Pad. Dip. f Ibid, and Siddh. Sang . 

J Ibid, and Gau. &c. 
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first. It is the instrumental cause. The rustling of leaves 
is an instance of disjunction being the cause of sound. In 
some cases, sound becomes the cause of sound. In all, the 
conformity of wind, or its calmness, is a concomitant cause : 
for an adverse wind obstructs it. The material cause is in 
every case the etherial fluid; and the conjunction of that 
with the sonorous subject is a concomitant cause. 

The Mimdnsd affirms the eternity of sound. This is con¬ 
tested by the Naiydyicas , who maintain, that were it 
eternal, it could not be apprehended by human organs of 
sense. 

16—23. The eight following qualities are perceptible by 
the mental organ, not by the external senses. They are 
qualities of the soul, not of material substances. 

16. Intelligent ( budcVhi ) is placed by Ca&ade among 
qualities; and by G<5tama, fifth among objects of proof. 
It will be noticed in that place. 

17 and 18. Pleasure and pain are among qualities enumer¬ 
ated by Ca^ade. Pain or evil is placed by G6tama 
among objects of proof; where (under the head of deliver¬ 
ance) it will be further noticed, with its converse. 

19 and 20. Desire and aversion are the two next in order 
among qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of hap¬ 
piness, and of absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire ; 
it is incident to man and inferior beings. The supreme 
being is devoid of passion. Neither does desire intend. 
God’s will, nor a saint’s wish. - Aversion is loathing 6r 
hatred. 

21. Volition (yatna), effort or exertion, is a determina¬ 
tion to action productive of gratification. Desire is its oc¬ 
casion, and perception its reason. Two sorts of perceptible 
effort are distinguished : that proceeding from desire, seek¬ 
ing what is agreeable; and that which proceeds from aver¬ 
sion, shunning what is loathsome. Another species, which 
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maintaining that individuals only have existence, and that 
abstraction is false and deceptive. This, as well as other 
controverted points, will be further noticed at a future 
opportunity. 

V. Difference ( yisesha ), or particularity, is the cause of 
perception of exclusion. It affects a particular and single 
object, which is devoid of community. It abides in eternal 
substances. Such substances are mind, soul, time, place; 
and the etherial element; and the atoms of earth, water, 
light, and air. 

^ I* 1 he sixth and last of Canade’s categories is aggre¬ 
gation (samavdya), or perpetual intimate relation. It has 
been already briefly noticed. 

VII. To the six affirmative categories of Ca^ade, suc¬ 
ceeding writers add a seventh, which is negative. 

Negation or privation ( abhdva ) is of two sorts ; universal 
and mutual. Universal negation comprehends three species, 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute. 

Antecedent privation (; pragabltdva ) is present negation of 
that which at a future time will be. It is negation in the 
material cause previous to the production of an effect; as, 
in yarn, prior to the fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent 
privation of the piece of cloth which is to be woven. It is 
without beginning, for it has not been produced ; and has an 
end, for it will be terminated by the production of the effect. 

Emergent privation is destruction (dhwansa), or cessation, 
of an effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the 
production of the effect: as, in a broken jar, (smashed by 
the blow of a mallet) the negation of jar in the heap of 
potsherds. It has a commencement, but no end; for the 
destruction of the effect cannot be undone. 

Absolute negation extends through all times, past, pre¬ 
sent, and future. It has neither beginning nor end. For 
example, fire in a lake, colour in air. 
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Mutual privation is difference (bheda). It is reciprocal 
negation of identity, essence, or respective peculiarity. 

5. To return to GWtamA’S arrangement. The fifth 
place, next after objects of sense, is by him allotted to intel¬ 
ligence (bucld'hi), apprehension, knowledge, or concep¬ 
tion ; defined as that which manifests, or makes known, a 
matter. 

It is two-fold; notion and remembrance. Notion (anu- 
bhavci) includes two sorts ; right and wrong. Right notion 
(pvawid) is such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from 
proof, and is consequently fourfold; viz. from perception, 
or inference, or comparison, or revelation : for example : 1st, 
a jar perceived by undisordered organs ; 2d, fire inferred 
from smoke; 3d, a gayal* recognised from its resemblance 
to a cow ; 4th, celestial happiness attainable through sacri¬ 
fice, as inculcated by the Vedas. 

Wrong notion deviates from truth, and is not derived 
from proof. It is threefold: doubt ; premises liable to re¬ 
duction to absurdity; and error (for example, mistaking 
mother-o’-pearl for silver). 

Remembrance (smarana), likewise, is either right or wrong. 
Both occur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. 
But, in sleep, remembrance is wrong. 

G. The sixth place among objects of proof is allotted to 
mind. It has been already twice noticed; viz. among 
organs of sense, and again among substances. 

7. Activity ( praw'itti ) is next in order. It is determina¬ 
tion, the result of passion, and the cause of virtue and vice, 
or merit and demerit; according as the act is one enjoined 
or forbidden. It is oral, mental, or corporeal; not com¬ 
prehending unconscious vital functions. It is the reason of 
all .worldly proceedings. 

8. From acts proceed faults ( ddsha ) : including under 

♦ Bos gavosus s .frontalis, As.Re* vol. viii. p. 487. 
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escapes sensation or perception, but is inferred from analogy 
of spontaneous acts, comprises animal functions, having for 
a cause the vital unseen power. 

Volition, desire, and intelligence, are in man transitory, 
variable, or inconstant. The will and intelligence of God 
are eternal, uniform, constant. 

22 and 23. Virtue and vice ( D’harma and Ad’harmd), 
or moral merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of 
pleasure and of pain respectively. The result of perform¬ 
ing that which is enjoined, as sacrifice, &c. is virtue ; the 
result of doing that which is forbidden, is vice. They are 
qualities of the soul; imperceptible, but inferred from 
reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration. The 
body of an individual, with his limbs and organs of sense, 
is a result of a peculiar quality of his soul; since this is the 

aui st; of that individual's fruition, like a thing which is pro- 

duccd by his effort or volition. The peculiar quality of the 
soul, which does occasion its being invested with body, 
limbs, and organs, is virtue or vice : for body and the rest 
are not the result of effort and volition.* 

24*. The twenty-fourth and last quality is faculty {sccns- 
cdra). This comprehends three sorts. 

Velocity (vSga), which is the cause of action. It con¬ 
cerns matter only; and is a quality of the mental orgau, 
and of the four grosser elements, earth, water, light, and 
air. It becomes manifest from the perception of motion. 

Elasticity (st'hitisVhdvaca) is a quality of particular tan¬ 
gible, terrene objects; and is the cause of that peculiar 
action, whereby an altered thing is restored to its pristine 
state, as a bow unbends and a strained branch resumes its 
former position. It is imperceptible; but is inferred from 
the fact of the restitution of a thing to its former condition. 


* Tare. 8 hash. 
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Imagination ( bhdvand ) is a peculiar quality of the soul, 
and is the cause of memory. It is a result of notion or 
recollection; and being excited, produces remembrance: 
and the exciting cause is the recurrence of an association; 
that is, of the sight or other perception of a like object. 

III. The next head in Caxade’s arrangement, after 
quality, is action (carme). 

Action consists in motion, and, like quality, abides in 
substance alone. It affects a single, that is a finite sub¬ 
stance, which is matter. It is the cause (not aggregative, 
but indirect) of disjunction, as of conjunction: that is, a 
fresh conjunction in one place, after annulment of a prior 
one in another, by means of disjunction. It is devoid of 
quality, and is transitory. 

Five sorts are enumerated: to cast upward; to cast 
downward ; to push forward ; to spread horizontally ; and. 

fifthly, to go on; including many varieties under the l&yt 

comprehensive head. 

IV, Community (j Sdmdnya ), or the condition of equal 
or like things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. 
It is eternal, single, concerning more than one thing, being 
a property common to several. It abides in substance, in 
quality, and in action. 

Two degrees of it are distinguished: the highest, con¬ 
cerning numerous objects; the lowest, concerning few. 
The first is existence, a common property of all. The 
latter is the abstraction of an individual, varying with age, 
in dimensions, yet continuing identical. A third, or inter¬ 
mediate degree, is distinguished, comprehended in the first, 
and including the latter. These three degrees of commu¬ 
nity correspond nearly with genus, species, and individual. 

In another view, community is two-fold: viz. genus (jciti) 
and discriminative property ( upddhi ), or species. 

The Baudd’has are cited as denying this category, and 
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this designation, passion or extreme desir6; aversion or 
loathing; and error or delusion (moha ) . The two first of 
these are reckoned by CanAde among qualities. 

9. Next in G6tama’s arrangement is ( pr&ya-bhdvd ) the 
condition of the soul after death ; which is transmigration : 
for the soul, being immortal, passes from a former body 
which perishes, to a new one which receives it. This is a 
reproduction ( punav-ut'patti ). 

10. Retribution ( p’hala) is the fruit accruing from faults 
which result from activity. It is a return of fruition ( punar- 
bhogcc), or experience of pleasure or pain, in association with 
body, mind, and senses. 

11. Pain, or anguish, is the eleventh topic of matters to 
be proven. 

12. Deliverance from pain is beatitude : it is absolute 
prevention of every sort of ill; reckoned, in this system of 
philosophy, to comprehend twenty-one varieties of evil, 
primary or secondaiy: viz. 1, body; 2—7, the six organs 
of sense; 8—13, six objects ( vishaya ) of sensation; 14—19, 
six sorts of apprehension and intelligence (budd’hi); 20, 
pain or anguish ; 21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted 
with evil, ls pain ; as honey drugged with poison is reckoned 
among deleterious substances. 

This liberation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted 
with the truth (tatwd), by means of holy science; divested of 
passion through knowledge of the evil incident to objects; 
meditating on itself; and, by the maturity of self-knowledge, 
making its own essence present; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done with 
desire ; discerning the previous burden of merit or demerit, 
by devout contemplation; and acquitting it through com¬ 
pressed endurance of its fruit; and thus (previous acts being 
annulled, and present body departed, and no future body ac¬ 
cruing), there is no further connexion with the various sorts of 
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ill, since there is no cause for them. This, then, is prevention 
of pain of every sort: it is deliverance and beatitude. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven, Gotama pro¬ 
ceeds to other categories, and assigns the next place to 
doubt (sanfaya). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matters in regard 
to one and the same thing; and is of three sorts, arising 
from common or from peculiar qualities, or merely from 
contradiction ; discriminative marks being in all three cases 
unnoticed. Thus an object is observed, concerning which 
it becomes a question whether it be a man or a post : the 
limbs which would betoken the man, or the crooked trunk 
which would distinguish the post, being equally unperceived. 
Again, odour is a peculiar quality of earth : it belongs not 
to eternal substances, as the etherial element; nor to tran¬ 
sient elements, as water : is then earth eternal or uneternal ? 
So, one affirms that sound is eternal; another denies that 
position; and a third person doubts. 

IV. Motive ( pi'aydjana ) is that by which a person is 
actuated, or moved to action. It is the desire of attaining 
pleasure, or of shunning pain; or the wish of exemption 
from both; for such is the purpose or impulse of every one 
in a natural state of mind.* 

V. Instance ( drfshidnta ) is, in a controversy, a topic on 
which both disputants consent. It is either concordant or 
discordant; direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for 
a direct instance of the argument of the presence of fire 
betokened by smoke; and a lake, for an inverse or contrary 
instance of the argument, where the indicating vapour is 
mist or fog.f 

YI. Demonstrated truth (sidd’hdnta) is of four sorts; viz. 
universally acknowledged; partially so; hypothetically; 
argumentatively (or, e concessu).l 

• G6t. 1. 1. 4. 1—3. f G6 t, 1. 1. 5. 1 — 6. $ G6t. 1. 1. 6. 1, & c . 
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Thus, existence of substance, or of that to which pro¬ 
perties appertain, is uni vers ally recognised, though the ab¬ 
stract notion of it may not be so; for the BaudcVhas deny 
abstraction. Mind is by the Naiyayicas considered to be 
an organ of perception, and so it is by the kindred sect of 
Vatieshicas. The eternity of sound is admitted in the Mi- 
mdnsd, and denied in the Nyaya. Supposing the creation 
of the earth to be proved, omniscience of the creator fol¬ 
lows. In Jabiini’s disquisition on the eternity, or the 
transitoriness, of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a 
quality. 

On the appositeness of some of these examples, in the 
cases to which they are here applied, as instances of divers 
sorts of demonstration, there is a disagreement among com¬ 
mentators, which it is needless to go into. 

YII. A regular argument, or complete syllogism (nyaya), 
consists of five members ( avayava ) or component parts. 
1st, the proposition ( pratijnyd ) ; 2d, the reason (hdtu or 
aiiadesa) ; 3d, the instance (uddharana or nidariana); 
4th, the application (upanaya); 5th, the conclusion (niga- 

mana). Ex. 

1. This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes, is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking: 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some* confine the syllogism (nyaya) to three mem¬ 
bers ; either the three first, or the three last. In this latter 
form it is quite regular. The recital joined with the in¬ 
stance is the major j the application is the minoi , the con¬ 
clusion follows. 

VIII. Next in this arrangement is (tarca) reduction to 
absurdity. It is a mode of reasoning, for the investigation 
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of truth, by deduction from wrong premises, to an inad¬ 
missible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whe¬ 
ther actual perception or demonstrable inference. The 
conclusion to which the premises would lead is inadmissible, 
as contrary to what is demonstrated, or as conceding what 
is disproved. 

It is not to be confounded with doubt, to which there 
are two sides ; but to this there is but one. 

Five sorts are distinguished by the more ancient writers 
to which the moderns have added six, or even seven more 
varieties. It is needless to enumerate them: one or two 
examples may suffice. 

Ex. l. Is this hill fiery, or not? On this question one 
delivers his opinion, that it is not fiery. The answer to 
him is, Were it not fiery, it would not smoke. 

Ex. 2. If there be a jar in this place, it must look like 
the ground. 

Fallacy of the same form, termed tarcdbhdsa, comprises 
the like number of sorts and varieties. 

The designations by which they are distinguished are 
familiar to the Indian scholastic disputation. It would be 
tedious to enumerate and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (nirneya), or determination of truth, 
is the fruit of proof, the result of evidence and of reason¬ 
ing, confuting objections and establishing the position in 
question. 

X. —XII. Disputation (cat'hd) is conference or dialogue 
of interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, whether con¬ 
tending for victory, or seeking the truth. It compiises 
three of the categories. 

X. One is ( jalpa ) debate of disputants contending for 
victory; each seeking to establish his own position and 
overthrow the opponent’s. 

XI. Another is (vdda) discourse, or interlocution ol pei' 
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sons communing on a topic in pursuit of truth, as preceptor 
and pupil together with fellow-students. 


XII. The third is (vitanda) cavil, or controversy wherein 
the disputant seeks to confute his oj^ponent without offering 
to support a position of his own. 

XIII. Next in G6tama’s enumeration is fallacy, or, as 
it is termed, semblance of a reason (hetiudbhdsa ); it is the 
non causa r pvo causa of logicians. Five sorts are distin¬ 
guished, embracing divers varieties or subdivisions. They 
need not be here set forth. 

XIV. Fraud ( eft hold ), or perversion and misconstruc¬ 
tion, is of three sorts : 1st, verbal misconstruing of what is 
ambiguous; 2d, perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in 
a metaphorical one; 3d, generalizing what is particular. 

XV. After all these is ( jdti ) a futile answer, or self- 
confuting reply. No less than twenty-four sorts are enu¬ 
merated. 

XVI. The sixteenth, and last of G6tA3IA’s categories, 
is (nigraha-sP hdna) failure in argument, or ( pardjaya-Mtio) 
reason of defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. 
Of this, likewise, no fewer than twenty-two distinctions are 
specified; which are here passed by, as the present essay 
has already been extended to too great a length. 
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part III.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 439—461.] 


INTRODUC TION. 

Of the six systems of philosophy received among learned 
Hindus, four have been noticed in the preceding parts of 
this essay, viz. the theistical and atheistical Sdnc'hyas, the 
dialectic Nydya, and the atomical Vaideskica. The prior or 
practical Mimdnsd will be now considered; reserving the 
later or theological Mimdnsd , usually named Vedanta, for 
a future disquisition, should it appear requisite to pursue the 
subject, much concerning it being already before the public. 

The object of the Mimdnsd is the interpretation of the 
Vedas. “ Its purpose,” says a commentator,f “ is to 
“ determine the sense of revelation.” Its whole scope is 
the ascertainment of duty. Hero duty intends sacrifices 
and other acts of religion ordained by the Vedas. The 
same term ( dharma ) likewise signifies virtue , or moral 
merit; and grammarians have distinguished its import 
according to the gender of the noun. In one, (the mas¬ 
culine), it implies virtue; in the other (neuter), it means an 
act of devotion.} It is in the last-mentioned sense that 
the term is here employed; and its meaning is by com¬ 
mentators explained to be “ the scope of an injunction; 
u the object of a command ;§ a purpose ordained by reve- 

* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, March 
4th, 1826. 

t S6 manA.t’iia in the Mayuc'ha , 2.1. 17. 

$ PArt’ha 1. 1. 2. Didh. ibid. 
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“ lation with a view to a motive, such as sacrifice com- 
“ manded by the Vedas , for the attainment of bliss and 
such indeed is the main scope of every disquisition. 


The prior ( pui'vd ) Mimdnsd then is 'practical, as relating 
to works {carma) or religious observances to be undertaken 
for specific ends; and it is accordingly termed Carma - 
mimdnsa, in contradistinction to the theological, which is 
named Bralime-mimdnsd. 

It is not directly a system of philosophy; nor chiefly so. 
But, in course of delivering canons of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, it incidently touches upon philosophical topics; and 
scholastic disputants have elicited from its dogmas, prin¬ 
ciples of reasoning applicable to the prevailing points of 
controversy agitated by the Hindu schools of philosophy. 

Writers on the Mimdnsd . 

The acknowledged founder of this school of scriptural 
interpretation is Jaimini. He is repeatedly named as an 
authority in the sutras which are ascribed to him. Other 
ancient writers on the same subject, who are occasionally 
quoted in those aphorisms, as Atr£ya, Badahi, Bada- 
RAYANA,f Labucayana, AitiSayana, &c. are sometimes 
adduced there for authority, but oftener for correction and 
confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work 
may speak in it of himself by name, and in the third person. 
Nor, indeed, is that very unusual. A Hindu commentator 
will, however, say, as the scholiasts of Menu’s and of 
YAjnyawalcya’S institutes of law do, that the oral instruc¬ 
tions of the teacher were put in writing by some disciple; 
and, for this reason, the mention of him as of a third person 
is strictly proper. 


* Afad£va Nyctya-pracasa. 


f Author of the Brahne-sutras. 
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The sutras, or aphorisms, thus attributed to Jaimtni, 
are arranged in twelve lectures, eacli subdivided into four 
chapters, except the third, sixth, and tenth lectures, which 
contain twice as many; making the entire number sixty 
chapters. These again are divided into sections, cases, or 
topics (adhicaranas), ordinarily comprising several sutras, 
but not uncommonly restricted to one; and instances may 
be noted where a single sentence is split into several adhi¬ 
caranas; or, on the contrary, a single phrase variously 
interpreted becomes applicable to distinct cases ; and sutras, 
united under the same head by one interpreter, are by ano¬ 
ther explained as constituting separate topics. The total 
number of sutras is 2,G52, and of adhicaranas 915, as 
numbered by Mad’hava Achahya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, those sittras 
are extremely obscure; or without a gloss utterly unintel¬ 
ligible. They must have been from the first accompanied 
by an oral or written exposition; and an ancient scholiast 
( Vrftticdra ), is quoted by" the herd of commentators for 
subsidiary aphorisms, supplying the defect of the text, as 
well as for explanatory comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, which probably is 
not extant in a complete form, the sutras have, as usual, 
been elucidated by a perpetual commentary, and by cor¬ 
rective annotations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary is SABAIU swam! 
bhatta, from whom it takes the name of Sahara blidshya. 
He quotes occasionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes 
concurring with, sometimes dissenting from him. 

The annotations ( ydrticd ) are by Bhatta Cum aril a 
swamI, who is the great authority of the Mirndnsaca 
school, in which he is emphatically designated by his title, 
BhaUa, equivalent to Doctor. He frequently expounds 
and corrects &abara\s gloss, often delivers a different 
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interpretation, but in many instances passes entire sections 
without notice, as seeing no occasion for emendation ot 
explanation of the commentary, which he must be consi¬ 
dered therefore as tacitly ratifying. The ancient scholiast 
is sometimes cited by him, adopting or amending the 
scholia; and he criticises the text itself, and arrangement 
of Jaimini. 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under 
the title of Guru; more rarely under the designation of 
Prabhdcara* His work I have had no opportunity of 
examining with a view to the present essay, and he is 
known to me chiefly from references and quotations ; as in 
MADHAVA’s summaiy, where his opinions are perpetually 
contrasted with CumArila’s; and in the text and com¬ 
mentary of the Sdstra-dipicd, where his positions are can¬ 
vassed and compared with those of numerous other writers. 

CumArila Bhatta figures greatly in the traditionary 
religious history of India. He was predecessor of Sancara 
AchAryA, and equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox 
faith against heretics, who reject the authority of the Vedas. 
He is considered to have been the chief antagonist of the 
sect of Buddha ,, and to have instigated an exterminating 
persecution of that heresy, f He does, indeed, take every 
occasion of controverting the authority and doctrine of 
6acya or Buddha, as well as Arhat or Jina, together 
with obscurer heretics, B6d’hayaNA and MaSacA ; and 
he denies them any consideration, even when they do concur 
upon any point with the Vedas.X The age of Cumarila, 
anterior to &ANCARA, § and corresponding with the period 


* MAdh. 1. 1. 3. f Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xix. 

J Mint. 1. 3. 4. 

§ Sabara swAm i AchArya is expressly named by Sancara in “ ia 
commentary on the latter Mimdnsd (see Brahma Sutra, 3. 3. 5o); 
and thore are allusions to CumArila BHAffA, if no direct mention of 
hnn. 
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of tlie persecution of the Bauddhas, goes hack to an 
antiquity of much more than a thousand years. He is 
reputed to have he op. contemporary with Sudhaxwa, but 
the chronology of that prince’s reign is not accurately 
determined** 

Next in eminence among the commentators of the Ml- 
mctnsd is Part’ha-sarAt’hi miSra, who has professedly 
followed the guidance of ClJMARlLA BhaIta. His com¬ 
mentary, entitled Sastra-dipicd, has been amply expounded 
in a gloss bearing the title of Mayuc'ha-mald, by S6 ma- 
nAt’ha, a Cdmdtaci Brahman, whose elder brother was 
high priest of the celebrated temple at VencatddH (or 
VJncatagirfy. + Part’iia-sarat’hi is author likewise of 
the Nydya-vatna-mdld and other known works. 

A compendious gloss on the text of JAIMIKI, following 
likewise the same guidance (that of ComArilA), is the 
BhaUa-dipicd of C’ha^da-d6va, author of a separate 
and ampler treatise, entitled Mimdnsd-caustvbha , to which 
he repeatedly refers for a fuller elucidation of matters briefly 
touched upon in his concise but instructive gloss. This 
work is posterior to that of Madhava acharya, who is 
sometimes quoted in it, and to Part’ha-SARAt’hi, who is 
more frequently noticed. 

The Mimdrisd-nyaya-vive'ca is another commentary by a 
distinguished author, BhavasAt’ha miSra. I speak of 
this and of the foregoing as commentaries, because they 
follow the order of the text, recite one or more of the 
aphorisms from every section, and explain the subject, but 
without regularly expounding every word, as ordinary 
scholiasts, in a perpetual gloss. 

Among numerous other commentaries on Jaimini’s 


# Preface to Wilson's Dictionary, p. xviii. 
t 135 miles west from Madras. 
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text, the FydydvaU-didhiti of RaghavaNanda is not to 
be omitted. It contains an excellent interpretation of the 
sutras , which it expounds word by word, in the manner 
of a perpetual comment. It is brief, but clear; leaving 
nothing unexplained, and wandering into no digressions. 

It results from the many revisions which the text and ex¬ 
position of it have undergone, with amendments, one while 
arriving by a different process of reasoning at the same 
conclusion, another time varying the question and deducing 
from an unchanged text an altered argument for its solu¬ 
tion, that the cases ( adhicaranas ) assume a very diver¬ 
sified aspect in the hands of the many interpreters of the 
Mimdnsd. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’s doctrine was put 
into verse by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are 
frequently cited by the commentators of Jaimini, under 
the title of Sangraha. 

Another metrical paraphrase is largely employed in the 
Vdrtica, or is a part of that work itself. An entire chapter 
occurs under the title of Sloca vdrtica ; other whole chap¬ 
ters of CmiABiLA’S performance are exclusively in prose. 
In many, verse and prose are intermixed. 

The most approved introduction to the study of tho 
Mimdnsd is the Nydya-mdld-vistara by MadhavA AchAii- 
YA. It is in verse, attended with a commentary in prose 
by the same author. It follows the order of Jaimini’s text; 
not by way of paraphrase, but as a summary (though the 
title rather implies amplification) of its purport, and of 
approved deductions from it; sometimes explaining sepa¬ 
rately the doctrine of BhaUa and of Ghivu, under each 
head ; at other times that of tho old scholiast; but more 
commonly confined to that 6f BhaUa alone; yet often 
furnishing more than one application for the same text, as 
BhaUa himself does. 
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MAditAVA acharya was both priest and minister, or civil 
as well as spiritual adviser of Bucca-rAya and Harihara, 
sovereigns of Vidydnagara on the Gdddvari, as his father 
Mayana had been of their father and predecessor San- 
GAmA, who reigned over the whole peninsula of India. 

Like the numerous other writings which hear his name, 
the Nydya-mdld was composed, not by himself, but by his 
directions, under the more immediate superintendence ol his 
brother, Sayara-acharya ; and it appears from its pre¬ 
face to have been the next performance undertaken after 
the completion of their commentary on Pauasara’s insti¬ 
tutes of law; and it suitably enough preceded the great 
commentary of the same authors on the whole of the 
Vedas. 

According to history, confirmed by authentic inscriptions, 
MadHAVA flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century : the sovereigns whose confidence he enjoyed reigned 
from that time to the end ol the century. 

Analysis of the Mimdnsd. 

From this brief notice of the principal writers on the 
Mimdnsd, I pass to the subject which has occupied them. 

A complete adhicarciha, or case, consists ol live mem¬ 
bers, viz. 1, the subject, or matter to be explained; 2, the 
doubt, or question arising upon that matter; 3, the irst 
side (purva-pacsha) or primd faoie argument concerning it ; 
4, the answer (uttara) or demonstrated conclusion (so < - 

hdnta ); 5, the pertinence or relevancy. 

The last-mentioned appertains to the whole arrangemen 
as well as to its subdivisions; and commentators are occu¬ 
pied with showing the relation and connexion of w i >jccls 
treated in the several lectures and chapters, and 1Ll1 11 & 1 
distribution and appropriate positions. 

The text of Jaimini’s aphorisms does not ore manly 
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exhibit the whole of the five members of an adhicamncL 
Frequently the subject, and the question concerning it, 
are but hinted, or they are left to be surmised; sometimes 
the. disputable solution of it is unnoticed, and the right 
conclusion alone is set forth. The rest is supplied by the 
scholiasts; and they do not always concur as to the most 
apposite examples, nor concerning the presumed allusions 
of the text. 

Its introductory sutrcts propose the subject in this man¬ 
ner. “ Now then the study of duty is to be commenced. 
“ Duty is a purpose which is inculcated by a command, 
“ Its reason must be inquired.”* 

That is, according to the interpretation of commentators, 
‘ Next, after reading the Veda ; and therefore, for the sake 
‘ of understanding it; the duty enjoirffed by it is to be inves- 
* tigated. Duty is a meaning deduced from injunction : its 
‘ground must be sifted. A command is not implicitly 
‘ received for proof of duty/ 

The business of the Mimdnsd, then, being to investigate 
what is incumbent as a duty to be performed, the primary 
matter for inquiry is proof and authority (praind'ha). This, 
accordingly, is the subject of the first lecture, comprising 
four chapters, which treat of the following matters: 1st, 
precept and its cogency; 2, affirmation or narrative ( art'ha - 
vdda ), as well as prayer and invocation ('inantra), their co¬ 
gency as inculcating some duty; 3, law memorial (smriti), 
and usage (dchdra), their authority as presumption of some 
cogent revelation; 4, modifying ordinance and specific deno¬ 
mination, distinguished from direct or positive injunction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the 
Mimdnsd declares that perception or simple apprehension is 
no reason of duty, for it apprehends a present object only. 



* Jaim, 1. 1.1—3. 
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whereas duty concerns the future.* Simple apprehension 
is defined in these words: “ when the organs of man arc 
“ in contiguity with an object, that source of knowledge is 
“ perception,” 

The ancient scholiast has here introduced definitions of 
other sources of knowledge which the author had omitted, 
viz, inference, verbal communication, comparison, presump¬ 
tion, and privation. None of these are reasons of duty 
except verbal communication; for the rest are founded on 
perception, which itself is not so. Verbal communication 
is either human, as a correct sentence ( dpta-vdeya ), or 
superhuman, as a passage of the Vedas. It is indicative 
or imperative; and the latter is either positive or relative : 
Ex. 1. “ This is to be done:” 2. f< That is to be done like 

“ this.” 

“ On sight of one member of a known association, the 
“ consequent apprehension of the other part which is not 
“ actually proximate, is (anumdna) inference, j- The asso- 
4t ciation must be such as had been before directly per- 
“ ceived, or had become known by analogy. 

“ Comparison (upamdna) is knowledge arising from re- 
“ semblance more or less strong. It is apprehension of 
“ the likeness which a thing presently seen bears to one 
“ before observed: and likeness or similitude is concomi- 
“ tancy of associates or attributes with one object, which 
“ were associated with another. 

“ Presumption (art'hdpatti) is deduction of a matter 
“ from that which could not else be. It is assumption of a 
“ thing not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by 
“ another which is seen, heard, or proven. 

“ Knowledge of a thing which is not proximate (or sub¬ 
ject to perception) derived through understood sound, 
Cf that is through words the acceptation whereof is known, 

* Jaim. 1. 1. 4. f Anc. Schol. Did*., PAni’ii., &c. 
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“ is ( ; idstva) ordinance or revelation. It is (iabda) verbal 
“ communication.” 

These five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as 
here defined, are admitted by all Mimdnsacas: and the 
followers of Prabhacara are stated to restrict their ad¬ 
mission to those five.* Bihatta witfi his disciples, guided 
by the ancient scholiast, adds a sixth, which is privation 
(abhdva) ; and the Veddntis or Uttava Mimansacas concur 
in the admission of that number. 

The Chdrvdcas, as noticed in the first part of this essay,f 
recognise but one, viz. perception. The followers of Ca- 
nade and those of Sugata (Buddha) acknowledge two, 
perception and inference. The Sane 1 hy as reckon three, 
including affirmation.^ The Faiydyicas, or followers of 
G6TAMA, count four, viz. the foregoing together with 
comparison. The Prabhacaras, as just now observed, 
admit five. And the rest of the Mimdnsacas, in both 
schools, prior and later Mim&nsd , enumerate six.§ It does 
not appear that a greater number has been alleged by any 
sect of Indian philosophy. 

The first six lectures of JaiminTs Mimansd treat of 
positive injunction: it is the first half of the work. The 
latter half, comprising six more lectures, concerns indirect 
command; adapting to a copy, with any requisite modifi¬ 
cations, that which was prescribed for the pattern or pro¬ 
totype. 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first 
lecture; its differences and varieties, its parts (or appendant 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the purpose 
of performance, are successively considered in the three 
next, and complete the subject of “ that which is to be 
“ performed.” The order of performance occupies the fifth 

* Ptdania-iic hamate* f Ante, p. 240. J Ante, p. 266-267- 
§ Ve'etanta tic*ham. 
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lecture; and qualification for its performance is treated in 
the sixth. 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh 
lecture generally, and in the eighth particularly. Infer¬ 
rible changes, adapting to the variation or copy what was 
designed for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, 
and bars or exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy 
is considered in the eleventh lecture ; and co-ordinate effect 
in the twelfth: that is, the co-operation of several acts for 
a single result is the subject of the one; and the incidental 
effect of an act, of which the chief purpose is different, is 
discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are 
not, however, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by 
the way, being suggested by the main subject or its excep¬ 
tions. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture occurs the noted 
disquisition of the Mimdiisd on the original and perpetual 
association of articulate sound with sense.* 

“ ft ft a primary and natural connexion,” Jaimini 
affirms, “ not merely a conventional one. The knowledge 
“ ft ft instruction, since the utterance of a particular 
“ sound conveys knowledge, as its enunciation is for a par- 
“ ticular sense. It matters not whether the subject have 
“ been previously apprehended (the words being intelligible, 
01 the context rendering them so). Precept is authord- 
“ tative, independently of human communication.’ , f 

Grammarians assume a special' category, denominated 
sp hdict, for the object of mental perception, which ensues 


* A passage cited by writers on the dialectic Nydya from the dis¬ 
quisition on the perpetuity of sound (see ante, page 292 ), is not to be 
found in Jaimini’s sutras: it must have been taken from one of his 
commentators, 
t Jaim. 1. 1, 5. 
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consider to be distinct from the- elements or component 
letters of the word. Logicians disallow that as a needless 
.assumption.*’ They insist, however, that “ sound is an 
“ effect, because it is perceived as the result of effort; 

“ because it endures not, but ceases so soon as uttered; 

“ because it is spoken of as made or done ; because it is at 
“ once apprehended in divers places at the same instant, 

' uttered by divers persons ; because it is liable to permu- 
“ tation; and because it is subject to increase of intensity 
“ w ith the multitude of utterers.” To all which the answer 
is, that “ the result of an effort is uniform, the same letters 
“ being articulated. Sound is unobserved though existent, 
“ if it reach not the object (vibrations of air emitted from 
the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound by 
“ their appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the 
“ hollow of the ear; for want of such appulse, sound, though 
existent, is unapprehended) .f Sound is not made or done, 
“ but is used : it is uttered, not called into existence. Its 
« universality is as that of the (sun common to all). The per- 
“ mutation of letters is the substitution of a different one (as 
“ a semivowel for a vowel), not the alteration of the same 
“ letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by a multitude of 
“ voices. Sound is perpetual, intended for the apprehen- 
f ‘ sion of others : it is universal, a generic term being appli- 
“ cable to all individuals. Its perpetuity is intimated by a 
“ passage of the Veda, which expresses ‘ Send forth praise, 
“ ‘ with perpetual speech . 5 

The first chapter terminates with an inquiry into the 
authority of the Veda, which is maintained to be primeval 
and superhuman j although different portions of it are de- 


* Dtdh„ PArt'h and MAdh. 
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nominated from names of men, as Cdt’haea, Cauthuraa, 
Paishpala, &c. and although worldly incidents and occur¬ 
rences are mentioned. Those denominations of particular 
portions, it is affirmed, have reference to the tradition by 
which a revelation has been transmitted. They are named 
after the person who uttered them, as to him revealed. 

The eternity of the Veda, or authenticity of its revela¬ 
tion, is attempted to be proved by showing that it had no 
human origin; and for this purpose, the principal argument 
is, that no human author is remembered. In the case of 


human compositions, it is said, contemporaries have been 
aware that the authors of them were occupied in composing 
those works: not so with the Veda, which has been handed 
down as primeval, and of which no mortal author was known. 

It is, however, acknowledged, that a mistake may be 
made, and the work of a human author may be erroneously 
received as a part of the sacred book by those who are un¬ 
acquainted with its true origin. An instance occurs among 
those who use the Bahvrtch, a sdc’hd of the Rigveda, by 
whom a ritual of ASwaiAyana has been admitted, under 
the title of the fifth Aranyaca, as a part of the Rigveda. 

The Veda received as holy by orthodox Hindus consists 
of two parts, prayer and precept ( mantra and brdhmana). 
JaimiSi has attempted to give a short definition of the 
first, adding that the second is its supplement; “whatever 
"is not mantra, is brdhmana.”* The ancient scholiast has 
endeavoured to supply the acknowledged defect of J axminx’s 
imperfect definition, by enumerating the various descriptions 
of passages coming under each head. Later scholiasts have 
shown, that every article in that enumeration is subject to 
exceptions; and the only test of distinction, finally acknow¬ 
ledged, is admission of the expert, or acceptance of approved 
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teachers, who have taught their disciples to use one passage 

as a prayer, and to read another as a precept. JAimNi’s 
definition, and his scholiast’s enumeration, serve but to 
alleviate “the task of picking up grains.” 

Generally, then, a mantra is a prayer, invocation, or de¬ 
claration. It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed 
in the second. It declares the purpose of a pious act, or 
lauds or invokes the object. It asks a question or returns 
an answer; directs, inquires, or deliberates; blesses or im¬ 
precates, exults or laments, counts or narrates, &c. 

Here it is to be remarked, that changes introduced into 
a prayer to adapt it, mutatis mutandis, to a different cere¬ 
mony from that for which primarily it was intended, or 
the insertion of an individual’s personal and family names 
where this is requisite, are not considered to be part of the 
mantra . 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the 
Vedas are ordinarily significant, that the chants of the 
Sdmaveda are unmeaning. They consist of a few syllables, 
as ird dyird, or gird gdyird , repeated again and again, as 
required by the tune or rhythm. Nevertheless, significant 
mantras are likewise chanted; and two of the books of the 
Sdmaveda are allotted to hymns of this description. The 
hymns consist of triplets (trich) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the 
name of the appropriate time, in the Chhandas or Ydnir 
grant 1 ha; and the two remaining verses or stanzas, to com¬ 
plete the triplet, are furnished in the supplementary book 
called Uttara-grant'ha. 

Mantras are distinguished under three designations. 
Those which are in metre are termed rich, those chanted 
are sdrnan, and the rest are yajush, sacrificial prayers in 
prose (for yajush imports sacrifice). Nevertheless, metrical 
prayers occur in the Yajurveda, and prose in the Sdmavdda, 
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Metrical prayers are recited aloud: those termed sdman 
with musical modulation ; but the prose inaudibly'muttered. * 
Such, however, as are vocative, addressed to a second per¬ 
son, are to be uttered audibly, though in prose: for com¬ 
munication is intended .*] 4 

Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Yajurveda 
are inaudibly recited; and so are chants belonging to the 
same inaudibly chanted: for prayers take the character of 
the rite into which they are introduced; and where the 
same rite is ordained in more than one Veda, it appertains 
to that with which it is most consonant, and the prayer is 
either audibly or inaudibly chanted accordingly.^ 


* Mim. 3. 3. l. 


f lb. 2.1.7—14. 


\ lb. 3.3.1—3. Instances of the same prayer recurring either word 
for word, or with very slight variation, in more than one Veda, are, 
innumerable. An eminent example is that of the celebrated Gdyatri 
of which the proper place is in the Rig-veda (3. 4. 10.), among hymns 
of ViSwAmitha. It is, however, repeated in all the Vedas, and par¬ 
ticularly in the 3d, 22d and 3Gth chapters of the white Yajush. (3, 

§ 35; 22, §9; and 36, §3.) 

Another notable instance is that of the Purusha-sucta , of which a 
version was given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, 
p. 167). It has a place in the Rig-vdda (8.4.7.) among miscella¬ 
neous hymns; and is inserted, with some little variation, among 
prayers employed at the Purusha-mddha, in the 31st chapter of the 
white Yajur-veda , 

On collation of those two Vedas and their scholia, I find occasion to 
amend one or two passages in the version of it formerly given ; but 
for this I shall take another opportunity. 

That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, veyy diffe¬ 
rent from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It has 
a decidedly more modern tone; and must have been composed after 
the 1 Sanscrit language had been refined, and its grammar and fhythra 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon¬ 
strate the important fact, that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanscrit tongue had ad¬ 
vanced, from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polished and 
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The prayers termed rich and sdman are limited by the 

metre anti the chant respectively ; but those 'which are 
in prose are regulated as to their extent by the sense. A 
complete sentence constitutes a single yajush: the sense 
must be one, and would be deficient were the phrase divided. 
Nevertheless, the sentence which constitutes a prayer may 
borrow, from a preceding or from a subsequent one, terms 
wanting to perfect the sense, unless an intervening one be 
incompatible with that construction.* 

The brdhmana ot the Veda is in general a precept; or 
it expresses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or a com¬ 
parison ; or intimates a derivation ; or narrates a fact or an 
occurrence: and a characteristic sign of it is that it very 
generally contains the particle “so” (iti or itiha); as a 
mantra usually does the pronoun of the second person 
“ thee,” either expressed or understood, “ (thou) art.”f 
In a still more general view the brahmand is practical, 
directing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, 
and manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to 
be employed, and elucidating their import. The esoteric 
brdhmana comprises the upanishads, and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Mimansd examines at 
much length, whether those passages of the Veda which 
are not direct precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or ex¬ 
planatory, are nevertheless cogent for a point of duty. In 
this inquiry is involved the further question, whether a con¬ 
sciousness of the scope of an act is essential to its efficacy 
for the production of its proper consequence. The Mimansd 
maintains that narrative or indicative texts are proof of 
duty, as concurrent in import with a direct precept. There 


sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro. 
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subsists a mutual relation between them. One enjoins or 
forbids an act; the other supplies an inducement for doing 
it or for refraining from it: “ Do so, because such is the 
fruit.” The imperative sentence is nevertheless cogent inde¬ 
pendently of the affirmative one, and needs not its support. 
The indicative phrase is cogent, implying injunction by pro¬ 
nouncing benefit. 

It virtually prescribes the act which it recommends* In¬ 
ference, however, is not to be strained. It is not equally 
convincing as actual perception : a forthcoming injunction 
or direct precept has more force than a mere inference from 
premises.^ 

A prayer, too, carries authority, as evidence of a precept 
bearing the like import. This is a visible or temporal pur¬ 
pose ol a prayer; and it is a received maxim, that a per¬ 
ceptible purpose being assignable, prevails before an imper¬ 
ceptible one. But the recital of a particular prayer at a 
religious rite, rather than a narrative text of like import, is 
lor a spiritual end, since there is no visible purpose of a set 
form of words.]: 

Besides the evidence of precept from an extant revelation 
or recorded hearing (sruti) of it, another source of evidence 
is founded on the recollections (smriti) of ancient sages. 
They possess authority as grounded on the Veda, being 
composed by holy personages conversant with its contents. 
Nor was it superfluous to compose anew what was there to 
be found ; for a compilation, exhibiting in a succint form 
that which is scattered through the Veda, lias its use. Nor 
are the prayers which the smriti directs unauthorized, for 
they are presumed to have been taken from passages of 
revelation not now forthcoming. Those recollections have 
come down by unbroken tradition to this day, admitted by 
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the virtuous of the three tribes, and known under the title 
of DJicirma-sdstra, comprising the institutes of law, civil 
and religious. Nor is error to be presumed which had not, 
until now, been detected. An express text of the Veda , 
as the Mimdnsd maintains,* must then be concluded to 
have been actually seen by the venerable author of a re¬ 
corded recollection ( smrzti .) 

But if contradiction appear, if it can be shown that an 
extant passage of the Veda is inconsistent with one of the 
smriti , it invalidates that presumption; An actual text, 
present to the sense, prevails before a presumptive one.f 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually 
found, yet if cupidity, or other exceptionable motive may 
be assigned, revelation is not to be presumed in the instance, 
the recollection being thus impeached.]: 

The Sdeyaa (or Bauddkas ) and Jainas (or Arhatas ), as 
Cumarila acknowledges, are considered to be Gshatriyas . 
It is not to be concluded, he says, that their recollections 
were founded upon a Veda which is now lost. There can be 
no inference of a foundation in revelation , for unauthentic 
recollections of persons who deny its authenticity. Even 
when they do concur with it, as recommending charitable 
gift-; and enjoining veracity, chastity, and innocence, the 
books of the Sdcyas are of no authority for the virtues which 
they inculcate. Duties are not taken from them: the asso¬ 
ciation would suggest a surmise of vice,§ tainting what else 
is virtuous. The entire Vdda which is directed to be studied 
is the foundation of duty; and those only who are con¬ 
versant with it are capable of competent recollections . 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them 
practised as understanding it to be enjoined and therefore 


• Mtm. 1.3. l. 
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incumbent on them, is mediately, but not directly, evidence of 
duty: but it is not valid if it be contrary to an express text. 
From the modern prevalence of any usage, there arises a 
presumption of a correspondent injunction by a holy per¬ 
sonage who remembered a revelation to the same effect. 
Thus usage presumes a recollection, which, again presup¬ 
poses revelation. Authors, however, have omitted particu¬ 
lar’s, sanctioning good customs in general terms: but any 
usage which is inconsistent with a recorded recollection is 
not to be practised, so long as no express text of scripture 
is found to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of 
celebrating religious rites, and are entitled Calpa-sutrct or 
Grihya-grant’ha, derive their authority, like the Dharma- 
sdstra, from a presumption that their authors, being persons 
conversant with the Veda, collected and abridged rules 
which they there found. The Calpa-sutrcLS neither are a 
pait ct the Veda, noi’ possess equal nor independent 
authority. It would be a laborious enterprise to prove a 
superhuman origin of them; nor can it be accomplished, 
since contemporaries were aware of the authors being occu¬ 
pied with the composition of them.* Whenever a siitra 
(whether of the calpa or grihya) is opposed to an extant 
passage of the Veda, or is inconsistent with valid reason, it 
is not to be followed; nor is an alternative admissible in 
regard to its observance in such case, unless a corroborative 
text of the Veda can be shown, j* 

Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, 
though certain customs are more generally prevalent in some 
places than in others: as the Edlded (vulg. Hull) or festi¬ 
val of the spring in the east; the worship of local tutelary 
deities hereditarily, by families, in the south; the racing of 


* Guru on Him. 1. 3. 7. j' C’hamda*d£va, 
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oxen on the full moon of Jjeshl lift, in the north ; find the 
adoration of tribes of deities ( puitn-gana i,) in the west. Nor 
are rituals and law institutes confined to particular classes: 


though some are followed by certain persons preferably to 
others; as VasiSht’ha, by the Bahvrich sad ha of the 
■Rigveda; Gautama, by the GobMUya of the Sdmaveda; 
Sanc’ha and Lic’hita, by the Vdjasaneyi; and Apas- 
TAMBA and Baurhayana, by the Taittiriya of the 
Yajurve'da. There is no presumption of a restrictive revela¬ 
tion, but of one of general import. The institutes of law, 
and rituals of ceremonies, were composed by authors apper¬ 
taining to particular icldkds, and by them taught to their 
fellows belonging to the same, and have continued current 
among the descendants of those to whom they were so 


taught. 

A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the 
Mimdnsd* on the acceptation of words in correct language 
and barbaric dialects, and on the use of terms taken from 
either. Instances alleged are yava, signifying m Sanscrit, 
barley, but in the barbaric tongue, the plant named 
priyanguv&rdhct, in the one a hog, and in the other a 
cow; pilu, a certain tree,f but among barbarians an 
elephant; vetasa, a rattan cane and a citron. The Mi¬ 
mdnsd concludes, that in such instances of words having 
two acceptations, that in which it is received by the civilized 
(dryas), or which is countenanced by use in sacred books, 
is to be preferred to the practice of barbarians (M lech’ha) 
who are apt to confound words or their meanings. 

Concerning these instances, Cojiarila remarks tliat the 
words have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by 
the scholiast alleged. He is wrong in regard to one, at 


• 1.3.5. 
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least, for pilu is evidently the Persian fil or ptl. Modern 
vocabularies* exhibit the word as a Sanscrit one in the 
same sense; erroneously, as appears from this disquisition. 


Then follows, in Cumarila’s Vdrtica, much upon the 
subject of provincial and barbaric dialects; which, advert¬ 
ing to the age in which he flourished, is interesting, and 
merits the attention of philologists. He brings examples 
from the Andliva and Dmuida dialects, and specifies as 
barbaric tongues the Pdrasica, Ya van a, liauraaca, and 

Barbara, but confesses his imperfect acquaintance with 
these. 

Jaimini gives an instance of a barbaric term used in 
the Veda, viz., 'pica, a black cuckow (cuculus indicus); to 
which his scholiasts add nema, half, tdmarasa, a lotus, and 
sata, a wooden colander; but without adducing examples 
of the actual use of them in any of the Vedas. Such terms 
must be taken in their ordinary acceptation, though bar¬ 
barous ; and the passage quoted from the Veda where the 
word pica occurs, must be interpreted “sacrifice a black 
“ cuckow at night.” It will here be remarked, that pica 
corresponds to the Latin picus, and that nem answers to the 
Persic nim. 

On the other hand, a barbaric word, or a provincial cor- 
iupfcion, is not to be employed instead of the proper Sanscrit 
term. 11ms gd ( gauh), and not gdwi , is the right term, for 
a cow. p Orthography, likewise, is to be carefully attended 
to ; else by writing or reading aswa for aswa in the direc¬ 
tions for the sacrifice of a horse, the injunction would seem 
to be for the sacrifice of a pauper (asiva 3 destitute of 
property). 

'Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity 
with correct grammar. The Sdcyas, and other heretics. 


JatAdhara, &c. 
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as Cttmarila in this place remarks,* do not use Sanscrit 
(they employ Preterit). But Brahmanas should not speak 
as barbarians. Grammar, which is primeval, has been 
handed down by tradition. Language is the same in the 
Vedas and in ordinary discourse, notwithstanding a few 
deviations: the import of words is generic, though the 
application of them is specific. 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be 
taken for inaccuracies. Thus, tman stands for at man, self 
or soul; and Brahmanctsah for Brdhmandh, priestsj with 
many other anomalies of the sacred dialect.*f* 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term is different 
from that which it bears in an explanatory passage, this 
latter import prevails in the text likewise, else the precept 
and its supplement would disagree. Thus trivrit , triplet, 
is specially applied to a hymn comprising three triplets or 
nine stanzas, which is the peculiar sense it bears in the 
Vddas. 

Again, chant , which in ordinary discourse signifies boiler 
or cauldron, is in the Vedas an oblation of boiled food, as 
rice, &c. So agwabdla, which literally means horse-hair, 
is a designation of a species of grass (saccharum spontaneum) 
into which it is said the tail of a consecrated horse was once 
transformed; and of that grass a cushion is made for cer¬ 
tain religious rites. 

It will be observed, as has been intimated in speaking of 
the members of an adhicarana in the Mimdnsa, that a case 
is proposed, either specified in JaiminTs text or supplied 
by his scholiasts. Upon this a doubt or question is raised, 
and a solution of it is suggested, which is refuted, and a 
right conclusion established in its stead. The disquisitions 
of the AllmAnsd bear, therefore, a certain resemblance to 
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juridical questions; and, in fact, tLe Hindu law being 
blended with the religion of the people, the same modes of 
reasoning are applicable, and are applied to the one as to 
the other. The logic of the Mimansd is the logic of the 
law; the rule of interpretation of civil and religious ordi¬ 
nances. Each case is examined and determined upon 
general principles; and from the cases decided the prin¬ 
ciples majr be collected. A well-ordered arrangement of 
them would constitute the philosophy of the law: and this 
is, in truth, what has been attempted in the Mimansd. 
Jaimini’s arrangement, however, is not philosophical; and 
I am not acquainted with any elementary work of this 
school in which a better distribution has been achieved. I 
shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine the 
sequel of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters 
of Jaisiini, after some more remarks on the general scope 
and manner of the work. 

Instances of the application of reasoning, as taught in 
the Mimdnsa, to the discussion and determination of juridical 
questions, may be seen in two treatises on the Law of, 
Inheritance, translated by myself, and as many on Adop¬ 
tion, by a member of this Society, Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland 
(See Mitdcshard on Inheritance, 1. 1. 10, and 1. 9. 11, and 
2. 1. 34; Jimuta Vdhana, 11. 5. 16—19. Datl Mim. on 
Adoption, 1. 1. 35—41 and 4. 4. 65—CG and 6. 6. 27—31. 
Dait. Chand. 1. 1 . 24 and 2. 2. 4). 

I he subject which most engages attention throughout the 
Mimansd, recurring at every turn, is the invisible or spiritual 
operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, yet the 
consequence does not immediately ensue. A virtue mean¬ 
time subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the con¬ 
sequence with its past and remote cause, and to bring 
about at a distant period, or in {mother world, the relative 
effect. 
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That unseen virtue is termed apurva, being a relation 
superinduced, not before possessed. 


Sacrifice (; ydga ), which, among meritorious works, is the 
act of religion most inculcated by the Vedas, and conse¬ 
quently most discussed in the prior Mimdnsd, consists in 
parting with a thing that it may belong to a deity, whom 
it is intended to propitiate.* Being cast into the fire for 
that purpose, it is a burnt offering ( Ji6ma ). Four sorts are 
distinguished: a simple oblation ( ishii ), the immolation of 
a victim (pa4v), the presenting of expressed juice of the 
s6r,ia plant ( asclepias acida), and the burnt-offering above- 
mentioned.f The object of certain rites is some definite 
temporal advantage; of others, benefit in another world. 
Three ceremonies, in particular, are types of all the rest; 
the consecration of a sacrificial fire, the presenting of an 
oblation, and the preparation of the sdma. The oblation 
which serves as a model for the rest, is that which is offered 
twice in each month, viz. at the full and change of the 
moon. It is accompanied, more especially at the new 
moon, with an oblation of whey from new milk. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Yajurveda begins with this rite. It comprehends 
the sending, of selected cows to pasture after separating 
their calves, touching them with a leafy branch of paldda 
(batea frondosa) cut for the purpose, and subsequently 
stuck in the ground in front of the apartment containing 
the sacrificial fire, for a protection of the herd from robbers 
and beasts of prej 7 ; the cows are milked in the evening 
and again in the morning; and, from the new milk, whey 
is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this. ceremony, with all its details, numerous 
questions arise, which are resolved in the Mimdnsd: for 
instance, the milking of the cows is pronounced to be not a 


Mint. 4. 4.12. 
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primary or main act, but a subordinate one; and tbe parting 
of the calves from their dams is subsidiary to that subordi¬ 
nate act.* The whey, which in fact is milk modified, is 
the main object of the whole preparation; not the curd, 
which is but incidentally product, not being sought nor 
wanted.j- 

In the fourth chapter of the first book, the author dis¬ 
criminates terms that modify the precept from such as arc 
specific denominations. Several of the instances are not a 
little curious. Thus it is a question, whether the hawk- 
sacrifice (sydna-ydga), which is attended witli imprecations 
on a hated foe, be performed by the actual immolation of a 
bird of that kind. The case is determined by a maxim, 
that “a term intimating resemblance is denominative.’' 
Haivlc, then, is the name of that incantation: “it pounces 
'* on the foe as a falcon on his prey.”j So tongs is a name 
for a similar incantation, “ which seizes the enemy from afar 
“ as a pair of tongsand coiv, for a sacrifice to avert 
such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for 
destruction of bated foes, though frequent in the Vedas 
(and modes of performing them, with greater or less solem¬ 
nity, are there taught), cannot be deemed laudable acts of 
religion ; on the contrary, they are pronounced to be at least 
mediately criminal; and pains in hell, as for homicide, await 
the malevolent man who thus practises against the life of 
his enemy. 

Another instance, discussed in the same chapter, ia 
chitrd, applied to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of 
cattle. It is questioned whether the feminine termination, 
joined to the ordinary signification of the word, indicates 
a female victim of a varied colour. It intends, however, an 


♦ Mim, 4.3. 10. 
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offering termed various, as consisting of no less than six 
different articles: honey, milk, curds, boiled butter, rice in 
the husk as well as clean, and water.* 

In like manner, udbhid is the name of a sacrifice directed 
to be performed for the^like purpose : that is, by a person 
desirous of possessing cattle. The sense approaches to the 
etymology of the term: it is a ceremony “ by which pos- 
" session of cattle is, as it were, dug up.” It does nob 
imply that some tool for delving, as a spade or hoe for 
digging up the earth, is to be actually employed in the 


ceremony. 

A question of considerable interest, as involving the 
important one concerning property in the soil in India is 
discussed in the sixth lecture.f At certain sacrifices, such 
as that which is called viswajit, the votary, for whoso 
benefit the ceremony is performed, is enjoined to bestow all 
his property on the officiating priests. It is asked whether 
a paramount sovereign shall give all the land, including 
pasture-ground, highways, and the site of lakes and ponds; 
an universal monarch, the whole earth; and a subordinate 
prince, the entire province over which he rules ? To that 
question the answer is: the monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con¬ 
quest kingly power is obtained, and property in house and 
and field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the 
law, that “ the king is lord of all excepting sacerdotal 
“ wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the 
wicked and protection of the good. His kingly power is 
for government of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and 
for that purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and 
levies fines from offenders. But right of property is not 
thereby vested in him; else he would have property in 


* Mm t 1.4.3. 
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house and land .appertaining to the subjects abiding in his 
dominions. The earth is not the Icing’s, but is common to 
all beings enjoying the fruit of their own labour. It be¬ 
longs, says Jaimini, to all alike: therefore, although a 
gift of a piece of ground to an individual does take place, 
the whole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor a pro¬ 
vince by a subordinate prince; but house and field, acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.”* 

The case which will be here next cited, will bring to 
recollection the instance of the Indian Calanusfi who ac¬ 
companied Alexander’s army, and burnt himself at Babylon 
after the manner of his country. 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is 
now obsolete; as that of widows is in some provinces of 
India, and it may be hoped will become so in the rest, if 
no injudicious interference by direct prohibition arouse 
opposition and prevent the growing disuse. Other modes 
of religious suicido not unfrequently occur; such as drown¬ 
ing, burying alive, falling from a precipice or under the 
wheels of an idol’s car, &c. But they are not founded-on 
the Vedas, as that by burning is. 

Self-immolation, in that ancient form of it, is a solemn 
sacrifice, performed according to rites which the Vedas 
direct, by a man desirous of passing immediately to heaven 
without enduring disease. He engages priests, as at other 
sacrifices, for the various functions requisite to the per¬ 
formance of the rites, being himself the votary for whose 
benefit the ceremony is undertaken. At a certain stdge of 
it, after wrapping a cloth round a branch of udumbam (ficus 
glomerata), which represents a sacrificial stake, and havino- 
appointed the priests to complete the ceremony, he chants 


* 1?ab. MAdh. and C’handa, ad locum. 
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a solemn hymn, and casts himself on a burning pile wherein 
his body is consumed. Afterwards, whatever concerns the 
rite as a sacrificial ceremony, is to be completed by the 
attendant priests : omitting, however, those matters which 
specially appertain to the.votary, and which, after his death, 

there is no one competent to perform. 

Jn like manner, if the principal die by a natural death, 
after engaging Brdhmana-s to co-operate with him in the 
celebration of certain rites requiring the aid of several 


priests, his body is to be burnt, and his ashes kept to 
represent him; and the ceremony is completed for his bene¬ 
fit, according to one opinion, but for theirs according to 
another. The ashes, it is argued, do not perform the 
ceremony, but the priests do. Being inanimate, the bones 
cannot fulfil the prescribed duties peculiar to the principal: 
as utterance of certain prayers, shaving of hair and beard, 
measure of his stature with a branch of udumlara, &c. 
These and similar functions are not practicable by an inani¬ 
mate skeleton, and therefore are unavoidably omitted.f 
The full complement of persons officiating at a great 
solemnity is seventeen. This number, as is shown, includes 
the votary or principal, who is assisted by sixteen priests 
engaged by him for different offices, which he need not 
personally discharge. His essential function is the pay¬ 
ment of their hire or sacrificial fee + 

They rank in different gradations, and are remunerated 
proportionably. Four, whose duties are most important, 
receive the full perquisite ; four others are recompensed 
with a half; the four next with a third ; and the four last 


with a quarter. 

On occasions of less solemnity four priests only are 
engaged, making with the principal five officiating persons. 


• Mini. 10.2.23. 
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A question is raised, whether the iinmolator of a victim at 
the sacrifice of an animal (usually a goat) be a distinct 
officiating person: the answer is in the negative. No one 
is specially engaged for immolator independently of other 
functions; but some one of the party, who has other duties 
to discharge, slays the victim in the prescribed manner, 
and is accordingly termed immolator.* 

The victims at some sacrifices are numerous: as many as 
seventeen at the vdjapdya, made fast to the same number 
of stakes; and at an asiuanitfcVha not fewer than six hun¬ 
dred and nine of all descriptions, tame and wild, terrestrial 
and aquatic, walking, flying, swimming, and creeping things 
distributed among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals 
between them ; the tame made fast to the stakes, and the 
wild secured in cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hollow canes, 
and by various other devices. The wild are not to be slain, 
but at a certain stage of the ceremony let loose. The tame 
ones, or most of them (chiefly goats), are to be actually 
immolated. 

The various rites are successively performed for each, vic¬ 
tim ; not completed for one before they are commenced for 
another. But the consecration of the sacrificial stakes is 
perfected for each in succession, because the votary is re¬ 
quired to retain h old of the stake until the consecration of 
it is done.f 

The foregoing instances may suffice to give some idea of 
the nature of the subjects treated in the Mimdnsd , and of 
the way in which they are handled. They have been select¬ 
ed as in themselves curious, rather than as instinctive 
specimens of the manner in which very numerous and varied 
cases are examined and questions concerning them resolved. 
The arguments would be tedious, and the reasons of the 
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solution would need much elucidation, and after all would, 
in general, be uninteresting. 

A few examples of the topics investigated, and still fewer 
of the reasoning applied to them, have therefore been con¬ 
sidered as better conveying in a small compass a notion of 
the multifarious subjects of the Mimdnsd . 
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part iv.» 

[Fioro the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. p. 1—39.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

A PRECEDING essay on Indian Philosophy contained a 
succinct account of the C&VTiici-Tii'twichisd. Tlie present one 
will be devoted to the Brdhma-mimdnsd ; which, as the 
complement of the former, is termed uttara, later, con¬ 
trasted with pbwa, prior, being the investigation of proof, 
deducible from the VAlas in regard to theology, as the 
other is in regard to works and their merit. The two 
together, then, comprise the complete system of interpre¬ 
tation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vddas, both prac¬ 
tical and theological. They are parts of one whole. The 
later Himdnsd is supplementary to the prior, and is expressly 
affirmed to be so : but, differing on many important points, 
though agreeing ou others, they are essentially distinct in a 
religious as in a philosophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the Uttara-mimdnsd is Ve~ 
ddnta, a term likewise of more comprehensive import. It 
literally signifies "conclusion of the V4da” and beam re¬ 
ference to the Upanishads, which are, for the most' part, 
terminating sections of the Vedas to which they belong. 
It implies, however, the doctrine derived from them, and 
extends to books of sacred authority, in which that doc- 


* Head at a public meeting of the 
1827. 
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trine is thence deduced; and in this large acceptation, it is 
u the end and scope of the Vidas!' 

The followers of the Veddnta have separated in several 
sects, as 'ancient* and 'modern Vedantins, and bearing 
other designations. The points on -which they disagree, and 
the difference of their opinions, will not be a subject of the 
present essay, but may be noticed in a future one. 

Among numerous Upanishads, those which are princi¬ 
pally relied upon for the Veddnta, and which accordingly 
are most frequently cited, are the CKhdnddgya , Caushitaci 
Vrzhad aranyaca, Aitareyaca , Taittiriyaca, Cat'haca, 

Cat'havalU, Muhdacd, Prasna, Swetdswcctara; to which 
/ 

may be added the I&a-vdsya, Gena, and one or two more. 

Certain religious exercises, consisting chiefly in profound 
meditation, with particular sitting postures rigorously con¬ 
tinued, are inculcated as preparing the student for the 
attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting his acqui¬ 
sition of it. Directions concerning such devout exercises 
are to be found in several of the Upanishads, especially in 
the Switagwatara; and likewise in other portions of the 
Vedas, as a part of the general ritual. These are accord¬ 
ingly cited by the commentators of the Viddnta, and must 
be considered to be comprehended under that general term ;* 
and others from different sac 1 has of the Vidas, as further 
exemplified in a note below.f 


• For instance, the Agni rahasya brahmada of the Cadwas and of 
the Vdjins (or Pajasandyins^j the Rashasya brahmatia of the Tandins 
and of the Paingins . 

f The Udgit'ka-brahmana of the Pdjasandyins , the Panchdgiii-vtdyd- 
pracaraiia of the same, the C’hila grant'ha of the Randyaniyas the 
PrdAa-samvada or Prd'da-vidyd, Dahara-vidyd , Hdrdct-vidyd , Para- 
mdima-vidyd , Satya-vidya, Paistodnara-vidya , SdAdilya-vidyd, Pdma- 
Ucvya-vidyd, Upacdiala-vidya, Paryanca-vidyd, madhv^vidyd, Shddaia* 
caia^vidyd, rSamvarga-vidyd, &c. 
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Besides the portion of the Vedas understood to he in¬ 
tended by the designation of Vedanta, the grand authority 
for its doctrine is the collection of sidras , or aphorisms, 
entitled Brdhme-sutra or Sdriraca-mimdnsd, and sometimes 
Sdrirasutra or Veddnta-sutra. Sdrira, it should be ob¬ 
served, signifies embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Other authorities are the ancient scholia of that text, 
which is the standard work of the science; and didactic 
poems comprehended under the designation of smrtti, a 
name implying a certain degree of veneration due to the 
authors. Such are the Bhctgavad git a and Ydga-vasiski'h a, 
reputed to be inspired writings. 

Writers on the Vedanta. 

The Sdriraca-mimdnsd or Brahme-sutra } above-mention¬ 
ed, is a collection of succinct aphorisms attributed to 
BajdArayana, who is the same with VyAsa or Veda - 
vydsa; also called Dwaipdyana or Crfshna-diuai'pdyana . 
According to mythology, he had in a former state, being 
then a brdhmana bearing the name of Ap^ntara-tamAs ,* 
acquired a perfect knowledge of revelation and of the 
divinity, and was consequently qualified for eternal beati¬ 
tude. Nevertheless, by special command of the deity, he 
resumed a corporeal frame and the human shape, at the 
period intervening between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, and was compiler of the Vedas, as his title 
of Vydsa implies. 

In the Purdnas , and by ParaSara, he is said to be an 
incarnation (avdtdra) of Vishnu. Tins, however, is not 
altogether at variance with the foregoing legend; since 
ApantAUA-tamAs, having attained perfection, wa's identi¬ 
fied with the deity; and his resumption of the human form 
was a descent of the god, in mythological notions. 



* Sano.&c. on Ur. tfufr. 3.3. 32. 
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Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed unlikely, 
that the person (whoever he really was) who compiled and 
arranged the Vedas, was led to compose a treatise on their 
scope and essential doctrine. But Vyasa is also reputed 
author of the Mahdbhdvata , and most of the principal pu- 
rdhas ; and that is for the contrary reason improbable, since 
the doctrine of the puvdnas , and even ol the Bhagavad glta 
and the rest of the il Ictlicibhavatcl, are not quite consonant to 
that of the Vddas, as expounded in the Bralime-sutras. 
The same person would not have deduced from the same 
premises such different conclusions. 

The name of Badarayana frequently recurs in the 
sdrtras ascribed to him, as does that of Jaimini, the re¬ 
puted author of the Purva-mimdnsd, in his. I have already 
remarked, in the preceding essay,* on the mention of an 
author by his name, and in the third person, in his own 
work. It is nothing unusual in literature or science of other 
nations: but a Hindu commentator will account for it, by 
presuming the actual composition to be that of a disciple 
recording the words of his teacher. 

Besides BadarAyana himself, and his great predecessor 
Jalwini, several other distinguished names likewise occur, 
though less frequently: some which are also noticed in the 
Purva-mimdusa as Xtr6y 1 and Badari ; and some which 
are not there found, as Asmarat’hya, Audul6Mi, 
Caesh^ajini, and CasacritsNA ; and the Ydga of Pa- 
tanjali , which consequently is an anterior work; as indeed 
it must be, if its scholiast, as generally acknowledged, be 
the same Vyasa who is the author of the aphorisms of the 
Uttara-mlrndnsd . 

The BdHraca is also posterior to the atheistical Sana'liya, 
of CapilA, to whom, or at least to his doctiine, there are 
many marked allusions in the text. 


# See p.296, of this volume. 
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The atomic system of Canade (or, as the scholiast of 
the SdHraca, in more than one place, contumeliously de¬ 
signates him, CAriA-BHTTJ or Canabhacsha) is frequently 
adverted to for the purpose of confutation; as are the most 
noted heretical systems, viz . the several sects of Jainas, 
the j Baucldhas, the Pdsupatas with other classes of Makes- 
warns, the Pdnchardtras or Bhdgavatas, and divers other 
schismatics. 

From this, which is also supported by other reasons, 
there seems to be good ground for considering the SdHraca 
to be the latest of the six grand systems of doctrine (dar- 
sana) in Indian philosophy : later, likewise, than the heresies 
which sprung up among the Hindus of the military and 
mercantile tribes ( cshatriya and vaisya ) and which, disclaim¬ 
ing the Vedas, set up a Jina or a Buddha for an object 
of worship; and later even than some, which, acknowledg¬ 
ing the Vedas, have deviated into heterodoxy in their inter¬ 
pretation of the text. 

In a separate essay,* I have endeavoured to give some 
account of the heretical and heterodox sects which the 
SdHraca confutes: and of which the tenets are explained, 
for the elucidation of that confutation, in its numerous 
commentaries. I allude particularly to the Jainas, Baud - 
has , Chdrvdcas, Pdsupatas, and Pdnchardtras . 

The sutras of Badarayaxa are arranged in four books 
or lectures ( adliydya ), each subdivided into four chapters 
or quarters (pdda). Like the aphorisms of the prior MU 
mdnsd, they are distributed very unequally into sections, 
arguments, cases, or topics ( adhicaraha ). The entire num¬ 
ber of stitras is 555 ; of adhicarahas 191. But in this 
there is a little uncertainty, for it appears from SancaBA* 
that earlier commentaries subdivided some adhicaranas , 
where he writes the aphorisms in one section. 


# See p. 332, of this volume. 
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An adhicarana in tlie later, as in the prior Mimdnsd, 
consists of five members or parts: 1st, the subject and 


matter to be explained ; 2d, the doubt or question concern¬ 
ing it; 3d. the plausible solution or p'imd facie argument; 
4th, the answer, or demonstrated conclusion and true so¬ 
lution ; 5th, the pertinence or relevancy and connexion. 

But in Badabaya^a’s aphorisms, as in those of 
Jaimini, no adhicarana is fully set forth. A ery frequently 
the solution only is given by a single sutra, which obscuiely 
hints the question, and makes no allusion to any diflerent 
plausible solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More 
rarely the opposed solution is examined at some length, and 
arguments in support of it are discussed through a string of 
brief sentences. 

Being a sequel of the prior Mimdnsd, the latter adopts 
the same distinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes 
of proof* which are taught by Jaimini, supplied where he 
is deficient by the old scholiast. There is, indeed, no direct 
mention of them in the Hrahme-swtvus, beyond a frequent 
reference to oral proof, meaning revelation, which is sixth 
among those modes. But the commentators make ample 
use of a logic which employs the same terms with that of 
the Ptirva-mimdnsd, being founded on it, though not with¬ 
out amendments on some points. Among the lest, the 
Veddatins have taken the syllogism (nydya) of the dialectic 
philosophy, with the obvious improvement of reducing its 
five members to three.*!' “ It consists, as expressly de¬ 
clared, £C of three, not of five parts , for as the requisites of 
« the inference are exhibited by three members, two more 
“ are superfluous. They are either the proposition, the 
“ reason, and the example; or the instance, the applica- 
“ tion, and the conclusion.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had 


* Fdddnta parilhdshd. 
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occasion to remark in a former essay :* and it naturally be¬ 
comes a question, whether the emendation was borrowed 
from the Greeks, or being sufficiently obvious, may be 
deemed purely Indian, fallen upon without hint, or as¬ 
sistance from another quarter. The improvement does not 
appear to be of ancient date, a circumstance which favours 
the supposition of its having been borrowed. The earliest 
works in which I have found it mentioned are of no an¬ 
tiquity.^ 

The logic of the two Mimdnsds merits a more full exami¬ 
nation than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has 
been reserved for a separate consideration at a future oppor¬ 
tunity, because it has been refined and brought into a regu¬ 
lar form by the followers, rather than by the founders of 
either school. 

The Sdriracasutvas are in the highest degree obscure, 
and could never have been intelligible without an ample 
interpretation. Hinting the question or its solution, rather 
than proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, 
they but allude to the subject. Like the aphorisms of 
other Indian sciences, they must from the first have been 
accompanied by the author’s exposition of the meaning, 
whether orally taught by him or communicated in writing 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Brahme-sutvas the name 
of JBATTdhAyaka occurs: an appellation to which rever¬ 
ence, as to that ol a saint or Tishi, attaches. He is likewise 
the reputed author of a treatise on law. An early gloss, 
under the designation of vrttti , is quoted without its 
author s name, and is understood to be adverted to in the 
remarks of later writers, in several instances, where no 
particular reference is however expressed. It is apparently 


* See p. 292, of this volume. 
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BaudhAtana's. An ancient writer on both mimdnsds 
(prior and later) is cited, under the name of UpAYAHsha, 
■with the epithet of venerable (bhagavat),* implying that 
he was a holy personage. He is noticed in the supplement 
to the Amera-coshaf as a saint (muni), with the titles or 
additions of Ilala-bhnti , Gnta-cdli , and Aydchita . It 
does not appear that any of his works are now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these s'utras, in 
modem estimation, is the celebrated S ANGARA acharya, 
the founder of a sect among Hindus which is yet one of the 
most prevalent. I have had a former occasion of discuss¬ 
ing the antiquity of this eminent person; and the subject 
has been since examined by KAMA m6hen raya and by 
Mr. WilsonI continue of opinion, that the period when 
he flourished may be taken to have been the close of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century of the Christian 
era; and I am confirmed in it by the concurring opinions 
of those very learned persons. 

How much earlier the older scholia were, or the text 
itself, there is no evidence to determine. If the reputed 
author be the true one, it would be necessary to go back 
nearly two thousand years, to the era of the arrangement 
of the Vedas by Vyasa. 

Sancara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the sutras 
bears the title of Sdriraca-mimdnsd-bhdshya. It has been 
annotated and interpreted by a herd of commentators; 
and among others, and most noted, by Vachespati 
Ml&RA, in the Bkdmati or Sdriraca-bhdshyci-vibhdga. 

This is the same Vachespati, whose commentaries on 
the tidndhyo.-cdricd of 13 war A chandrA, and on the 
text and gloss of PataNjali’s Ydga and G6tama’s 
Nydya, were noticed in former essays.|| He is the author 


* Sanc. 3. 3.53. 

f Sanscrit Diet., first edit., pref. p. xvi. 
|| See pp. 233, 235, 262, of this volume. 


■f Tricunda tesha. 
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of other treatises on dialectics ( Isyayd ), and of one entitled 
TaUva-vindw on the Purva-mimdnsd , as it is expounded 
by BiiAtta. All his works, in every department, are held 
in high and deserved estimation. 

Vachespati’s exposition of Sancaba’s gloss, again, 
has been amply annotated and explained in the Vedanta - 
calpatamo of Analastanda, surnamed Vyasdsrama; 
whose notes, in their turn, become the text for other 
scholia: especially a voluminous collection under the title 
of Parimala, or Vedanta-calpatarii-parimala, by Apyaya- 
DICSHITA (author of several other works): and an abridged 
one, under that of Vedanta-calpataru-manjari, by Vidya- 
nat’ha bhatta. 

Other commentaries on &AxcAitA’s gloss are numerous 
and esteemed, though not burdened with so long a chain 
of scholia upon scholia: for instance, the Brahma-vidyd - 
bharana by Adwaitananda * and the Bhashya-ratna- 
prabhd by G6 vindananda : both works of acknowledged 
merit. 

These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss 
furnish an inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, 
suited to the disputatious schoolmen of India. On many 


* It is by Mr. Ward named Vedanta suira vydc'hya by Brahma* 
vidyAbharana, mistaking the title of the work for the appellation 
of the author. Yet it is expressly affirmed in the rubric and colophon 
to be the work of AdwaitAnanda, who abridged it from an ampler 
commentary by RAmAnanda iIr^ha. The mistake is the more re¬ 
markable, as the Bame AdwaitAnanda was preceptor of Sa'dAnan- 
da, whose work, the Veddnta-sara, Mr. "Ward attempted to translate; 
and the only part of SadAnanda’s preface, which is preserved in the 
version, is that preceptor’s name. Mr. Ward's catalogue of treatises 
extant belonging to this school of philosophy exhibit* other like errors. 
He puts Mddhava for Madhusudana, the name of an author; converts 
a commentary (the Muclavali ) into an abridgment; and turns the 
text ( mula ) of the Peddnla-sdra into its essence. Ward's Hindus vol 
iv.pp.172, 173. ’ 
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occasions, however, they are usefully consulted, in succes¬ 
sion, for annotations supplying a right interpretation of ob¬ 
scure passages in Sancara’s scholia or in Vyasas text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the sutvcbs of the Sdrivci- 
cci by a distinguished author, is the work of the celebrated 
RAmanuja, the founder of a sect which has sprung as a 
schism out of the Veddntin. The points of doctrine, on 
which these great authorities differ, will be inquired into in 
another place. It may be readily supposed that they are 
not unfrequently at variance in the interpretation of the text, 
and I shall, therefore, make little use of the scholia of 
Ramanuja for the present essay. For the same reason, 
I make no reference to the commentaries of Ballabha 
Acharya, Bhatta Bhascara, Ananta tirt’ha sur- 
named Madhu, and NilACANt’ha, whose interpretations 
differ essentially on some points from Sancara’s. 

Commentaries on the Sdrlraca-shtras by authors of less 
note are extremely numerous. I shall content myself with 
naming such only as are immediately under view, m the 
Veddnta-sutra-mvxtdvali by Brahmananda-saraswa- 
ti;* the Bmlima-shtra-bhashya or AHmdnsd-bhdshya , 
by BhASCArAcharyA; the VetUntaxutra-vydc'hyd- 
cliandricd, by Bhavadeva miSrA; the Yydsa-suira-vritti p 
by Ranganat’ha ; the Subddhini or Sdrira-s'wtra-sdvavt'ha- 
chandrica, by GangadiiarA; and the Brahmdmrtta-ver- 
sluni, by Raman an da. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of 
the commentaries, which have been consulted in progress 
of preparing the present essay, are without the author’s 
name, either in preface or colophon, in the only copies 
which I have seen; and occasions have occurred for noticing 
authors of commentaries on other branches of philosophy, as 


* Mr. Ward calls this an abridgment of the Vi dint a- suiras. It 
is no abridgment, but a commentary in ordinary form. 
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well as on the Brahma-mimdnsd (for instance, Vijnyana 
BHICSHTJ, author of the Sdnchya-sdra and Ydga-vdrticd) * 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the 
text and on the scholia, must be added more than one in 
verse. For instance, the Sancshepa-sdriraca , which is a 
metrical paraphrase of text and gloss, by Sarvajnyatma- 
C4IRI a sannydsi : it is expounded by a commentary entitled 
Anwaydrt’ha-pracddicd , by Raha ti'rt’ha, disciple of 
Crishna tirt’ha, and author of several other works ; in 
particular, a commentary on the TJpadesa-saUasH, and one 
on the Veddnta-sdm. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutvas, 
Sancara wrote commentaries on till the principal or im¬ 
portant Upanishads. His preceptor, GovixdA, and the 
preceptors teacher, Gatjdapada, had already written com¬ 
mentaries on many of them. 

6ancarA is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises; 
the most noted of which is the TJpadesci-sahasri , a metrical 
summary of the doctrine ^deduced by him from the TJpani- 
shads and Brahma-sutras, in his commentaries on 'those 
original works. The text of the Upadeda-sahasH has been 
expounded by more than one commentator; and among 
others by RAMA tirt’ha, already noticed for his comment 
on the Sancshdpa-sdriraca. His gloss of the Upcidesa-sct- 
hasri is entitled Pada-ydjanicd . 

Elementary treatises on the Yeddnta are very abundant. 
It may suffice to notice a few which are popular and in 
general use, and which have been consulted in the prepara¬ 
tion of the present essay. 

The Veddnta-paribhdshd of Dharjma-rAja bIcshita 
explains, as its title indicates, the technical terms of the 
Vdddnta ; and, in course of doing so, opens most of the 


* See p. 231,235, of this volume. 
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principal points of its doctrine. A commentary on this 
work by the author’s son, RamA-crishna dicSHITA, bears 
the title of Vedanta-sichdmani. Taken together, they form 
an useful introduction to the study of this branch of Indian 
philosophy. 

The Vecldnta-sdra is a popular compendium of the entire 
doctrine of the Veddnta* It is the work of SadaNANDA, 
disciple of AdwayaNanda or AdwaitanandA before- 
mentioned, and has become the text for several commen¬ 
taries ; and, among the rest, the Vidwan-raand-ranjini, by 


♦ Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the 
History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition) a 
translation of the Veddnia-sdra. I wish to speak as gently as I can 
of Mr. Ward’s performance; hut having collated this, I am hound to 
say it is no version of the original text, and seems to have heen made 
from an oral exposition through the medium of a different language, 
probably the Bengalese. This will be evident to the oriental scholar 
on the slightest comparison: for example, the introduction, which 
does not correspond with the original in so much as a single word, 
the name of the author’s preceptor alone excepted; nor is there a 
word of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the com¬ 
mentaries. At the commencement of the treatise, too, where the 
requisite qualifications of a student are enumerated, Mr. Ward makes 
his author say, that a person possessing those qualifications is heir to 
the Veda (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commen-• 
taries, which could suggest the notion of heir; unless Mr. Ward has 
bo translated adhiedrt (a competent or qualified person), which in 
Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet uttara ( uttard - 
dhiedri) heir or successor. It would be needless to pursue the compa¬ 
rison further. The meaning of the original is certainly not to be 
gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) 
of other principal works of the Hindus, which he has presented to the 
public. 

I was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philoso¬ 
phy of the Hindus which have been inserted in the first volume of 
the Transactions of Itoyal Asiatic Society, that Mr. Ward had treated 
the same topics : but I think it now unnecessary to revert to the sub¬ 
ject, for the purpose of offering any remarks on his explanation of other 
branches of Indian philosophy. 
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Eama-tiiit’hA, who has been already twice noticed for 
other works ; and the f3ubddh/mi, by NriSIXhA saras- 


WATI, disciple of Crish^Inakda. 


A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The Sdstm-siddhdnla-ltia-sangraha, by Apyaya or 

(Apyai) dIcshita, son of EaxgaxAt’ha or EANGARAJA 
dicshitA, and author of the Parimala on the Siddkdnta, 
calpcitaru, before-mentioned, as well as of other works, 
has the benefit of a commentary, entitled Crislinalancdra, 
by AchyutA Crish^Anakda tirt’ha, disciple of SwA- 
y am-pracI^Anakda saraswat! The Vdddnta-sid - 
dhdnta-vindw, by Madhttstjdana, disciple of VisweSwa- 
RAttAtfDA SARASWATf, and author of the Y‘dddnta-ccdpa- 
laticd, and of other works, is in like manner commented on 
by Brahmanahda, disciple of NarayainA tirt’ha. 


Analysis.* 

The Utiara-mimdnsd opens precisely as the Purva, an¬ 
nouncing the purport in the same terms, except a single, 
but most important word, brakme instead of dharma. 
‘ Next, therefore, the inquiry is concerning GoD.’f It pro¬ 
ceeds thus: f [He is that] whence are the birth and [conti- 
f nuance, and dissolution] of [this world] : [He is] the source 
‘ of [revelation or] holy ordinance.^ That is, as the com¬ 
mentators infer from these aphorisms so expounded, r He 
f is the omnipotent creator of the world and the omniscient 
f author of revelation.* It goes on to say, * This appears 
* from the import and right construction of holy writ.’§ 


* In this analysis of the sutras, a portion of the scholia or expla¬ 
nations of commentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract 
and intelligible summary of the doctrine. 

t Br. Suit. 1.1. § l. X lb. § 2 ana 3. 


VOL. i. 
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§ lb. §4. 
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The author of the sutras next* enters upon a confutation 
of the Sanehyas, who insist that nature, termed prad’hdna, 
which is the material cause of the universe, as they affirm, 
is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent cause of 
the world recognised hy the Vedas. It is not so; for ‘ wish 
(consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which 
moreover is termed ( dtman ) soul: ‘ He wished to bo many 
and prolific, and became manifold.’ And again, ‘ He de- 

< sired to be many, &c.”+ Therefore he is a sentient 

rational being ; not insensible, as the praertti (nature) or 
jrradhdna (matter) of Capila is affirmed to be. 

In the sequel of the first chapterj questions are raised 
upon divers passages of the "Vidas, alluded to in the text, 
and quoted in the scholia, where minor attributes are 
seemingly assigned to the world’s cause; or in which subor¬ 
dinate designations occur, such as might be supposed to 
indicate an inferior being, but are shown to intend the 
supreme one. 

The cases (adhicaranas) or questions arising on them 
are examined and resolved concisely and obscurely in the 
sutras, fully and perspicuously in the scholia. 

< Ti ie omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the uni- 

< verse, is (dnandamaya) essentially happy.§ He is the 
, brilliant, golden person, seen within (antar ) the solar orb 

< an( j the human eye.|| He is the etherial element (dedsa), 
t ft orQ -which all things proceed and to which all return.‘i He 

< i s the breath (prana) in which all beings merge, into which 

< they all rise.** He is the light (jydlish ) which shines in 
‘heaven, and in all places high and low, every where 

< throughout the world, and within the human person. He 
«i s the breath (prdna) and intelligent self, immortal, unde- 


* Er. Silr. §5. (si.tr. 5. 11.) t Ch ' hindSgxja , G. 1 5 6 to § 11. 
§ TailtiHya. || Ch'MnMgy*, 1. IF Ch'hindrSgya, 1. •• Vdgit'U. 
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c caying, and happy, with which Indha, in a dialogue with 
c PeataRDANA, identifies himself/* 

The term prdna, which is the subject of two of the 
sections just quoted (§ 9 and 11), properly and primarily 
signifies respiration, as well as certain other vital actions 
(inspiration, energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation of 
nourishment); and secondarily, the senses and organs.*}* 
But, in the passages here referred to, it is employed for a 
different signification, intending the supreme Brahme; as 
also in clivers other texts of the Vdclas: and, among the 
rest, in one where the senses are said to be absorbed into 
it during profound sleep.! ; for f while a man sleeps without 
* dreaming, his soul is with Brahme / 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indi¬ 
cations of the true meaning appear less evident, are dis¬ 
cussed at length in the second and third chapters of the 
first book. Those in which the distinctive attributes of the 
supreme being are more positively indicated by the passage 
whereon a question arises, had been considered in the fore- 
going chapter: they are not so clearly denoted in the pas¬ 
sages now examined. Such as concern God as the object 
of devout meditation and worship, are for the most part 
collected in the second chapter; those which relate to 
God as the object of knowledge, are reserved for the third. 
Throughout these cases, completed whore requisite by the 
scholiast, divers interpretations of a particular term or 
phrase are first proposed, as obvious and plausible, and 
reasons favourable to the proposed explanation set forth; 
but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a different and 
opposite construction. The reasoning is here omitted, as 
it would need much elucidation; and the purpose of this 


* Caushitaci, f Br. Suit. 2. 4. § 1, 6. (S. 1, 13.) 

I &anc. &c, on Br. Sutr. 1.1. §9. 
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analysis is to exhibit the topics treated, and but summarily 
tije manner of handling them. 

It is not the embodied (sdrira) and individual soul, but 
the supreme Brahrne himself,* on whom devout meditation 
is to be fixed, as enjoined in a passage which declares: 

‘ this universe is indeed Brahrne ;* for it springs from him, 

‘ merges in him, breathes in him: therefore, serene, wor- 

* ship him. Yerily, a devout man, as are his thoughts or 

< deeds in this world, such does he become departing hence 

f [in another birth]. Frame then the devout meditation, ' 

4 “ a living body endued with mind.” ’i* 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme 
being, who is the ‘ devoured ( attrt ) described in the dia¬ 
logue between Y am A and Nachic6tas:J who, then, 
i knows where abides that being, whose food is the priest 

< and the soldier (and all which is fixt or moveable), and 
4 death is his sauce V 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not 
the intellectual faculty, is associated with the individual 
living soul, as “ two occupying the cavity or ventricle of 
the heart” (gulidm pravishicL'ii dtmanciu). 1 Ikeologists, 

* as well as worshippers maintaining sacrea fires, term light 

< and shade the contrasted two, who abide in the most 
c excellent abode, worthy of the supreme, occupying the 
4 cavity (of the heart), dwelling together in the woildly 
4 body, and tasting the certain fruit of good (or of evil) 

‘ works.’§ 

• Brahman is, in this acceptation, a neuter noun (nom. Brahrne or 
Brahma)- and the same terra in the masculine (nom. Brahfhd), is one 
of the three gods who constitute one person. But it is more conformablo 
with our idiom to employ the masculine exclusively, and many San¬ 
scrit terms of the same import are masculine j as paramdtman( -tm ), 
Paramdiwara, &.C. ~ . 

f Ch'hdnddgija, 3. 6dMilya-vicIyd. Br. Sdtr, 1. 2. § *» > *' 

■j; Cat’havalli, 2. nr. Stltr. 1. 2. § 2. (S. 9, 10). 
i Cai’havalli,Z.Br.S. 1.2.§3. (S. 11,12.) 
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Iii tlie following extract from a dialogue/ in which 
SATYACAMA instructs Upac6Sala, the supreme being is 
meant; not the reflected image in the eye, nor the inform¬ 
ing deity of that organ, nor the regent of the sun, nor 
the individual intelligent soul. ‘ This being, who is seen 
‘ in the eye, is the self (dtman) : He is immortal, fearless 
‘ Brahme. Though liquid grease, or water, be dropped tliere- 
c in, it passes to the corners (leaving the eye-ball undefiled). 1 

So, in a dialogue, in which Yajnyawalcya instructs 
Uddalaca,*|- “ the internal check” ( antarydmiri ) is the 
supreme being ; and not the individual soul, nor the ma¬ 
terial cause of the world, nor a subordinate deity, the con¬ 
scious informing regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing 
transcendent power: where premising, ' he who eternally 
( restrains (or governs) this and the other world, and all 
' beings therein/ the instructor goes on to say : - who stand- 
c ing in the earth is other than the earth, whom the earth 
‘ knows not, whose body the earth is, who interiorly restrains 
‘ (and governs) the earth: the same is thy soul (and mine), 

* the “ internal check” ( antarydmiri ), immortal, &c/ 

Again, in another dialogue, Angiras, in answer to 
Maha^ALA, who with & ATTN AC'A visited him for instruc¬ 
tion, declares f there are two sciences, one termed inferior, 

* the other superior. The inferior comprises the four Vittas, 
4 with their appendages, grammar, &c/ (all of which he 
enumerates): ‘ but the superior (or best and most beneficial) 
( is that by which the unalterable (being) is comprehended, 
e who is invisible (imperceptible by organs of sense), un- 
< grasped (not prehensible by organs of action), come of no 
i race, belonging to no tribe, devoid of eye, ear (or other 


* Ch'hdnddgya , 4. Upacdiala-vidyd. Br, Sutr, 1. 2. § 4. (S. 13, 17.) 
f V.rthad draiiyaca, 5. Br, Sutr . 1.2. § 5. (S. IS, 20.) 
j Muti&aca, an Upaniskad of the At'harvwa. Br, Sutr. 1. 2. § 6 
(S. 21, 23.) 
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c sensitive organ), destitute of Land, foot (or other instrument 
€ of action), everlasting lord, present every 'where, yet most 
e minute. Him, invariable, the wise contemplate as the 
* source (or cause) of beings. As the spider puts forth and 
‘ draws in his thread, as plants spring from the earth (and 
‘ return to it), as hair of the head and body grows from the 
‘ living man, so does the universe come of the unalterable 

< .’ Here it is the supreme being, not nature or a 

material cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who is 
the * invisible ( advetya ) ungrasped source of (all) beings 
(bkfrta-ydni). 

In a dialogue between several interlocutors, PPvACHi'NA- 
SAla, UddalacA, and ASwapati, king of the Caiceyis , 
(of which a version at length was inserted in an essay on the 
Vidas* the terms vatiwdnara and dtman occur (there trans¬ 
lated universal soul). The ordinary acceptation of vaigiva- 
na/ra is fire : and it is therefore questioned, whether the ele¬ 
ment of fire be not here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, 
the conscious, informing deity of it, or a particular deity de¬ 
scribed as having an igneous body, or animal heat designated 
as alvine fire; and whether likewise dtman intends the living, 
individual soul, or the supreme being. The answer is, that 
the junction of both general terms limits the sense, and re¬ 
stricts the purport of the passage to the single object to 
which both terms are applicable: it relates, then, to the 
supreme being.f 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini:J 
once for obviating any difficulty or apparent contradiction 
in this place, by taking the term in its literal and etymologi¬ 
cal sense (universal guide of men), instead of the particular 
acceptation of fire; and again, as justifying, by a parallel 
passage in another Vida,§ an epithet intimating the minute 

♦ See p.84, of this volume. f Ch'hdncMgya t &Br.Sutr.l.2.§ 7.(S.24,32.) 

t /AS. 28 and 31. § Fdjasaneyi brdhmaia. 
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size of the being in question ( prdddtia-mdtvci), a span long.* 
On this last point other ancient authors are likewise cited: 
one, A^MARAT’hya, who explains it as the result of shrink¬ 
ing or condensation; the other, Badari, as a fruit of 
imagination or mental conception.^ Reference is also made to 
another tfaclid of the Veda,\ wliere the infinite, supreme soul 
is said to occupy the spot between the eye-brows and nose. 

‘ That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate 
* transpicuous region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or 
‘ sensitive organs), know to be the one soul ( dtman ): reject 
‘ other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of immortality.’§ 
In this passage of an Upanishad of the At'harvaha, 
Brahme is intended, and not any other supposed site 
(dyatana) of heaven, earth, &c. 

In a dialogue between Nareda and Sanatchm^ra, the 
(bhtimari) e great’ one, proposed as an object of inquiry for 
him who desires unlimited happiness, since there is no bliss 
in that which is finite and small, is briefly defined. c He is 
f great, in whom nought else is seen, heard, or known, but 
c that wherein ought else is seen, heard, or known, is 
‘ smalL’H Here the supreme being is meant; not breath 
(prana), which had been previously mentioned as greatest, 
in a climax of enumerated objects. 

So, in a dialogue between YajnyawAlcya and his wife 
Gargi, 1T being asked by her, ' the heaven above, and the 
‘ earth beneath, and the transpicuous region between, and all 
‘ which has been, is, and will be, whereon are they woven and 
‘ sewn V answers, the ether (< icasa ); and being further asked. 


# By an oversight, the expression relative to diminutive dimension 
was omitted in the translated passage. 

f Br.Sutr. 1.2.29.30. $ Jdbdla. 

§ MuUaca . Br . Sutr . 1 . 3. § 1. (S. 1, 7.) 

|| Ck’hd'i{(Mgya > 7, Bhumavidyd. Br. S&tr. 1.3. 5 &(S.8, 9.) 

IT Frthad arany. 5. Br. Su.tr . 1. 3. § 3. (S. 10,12.) 
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what ifc is on which ether is woven or sewn ? replies, ‘ the 
‘ unvaried being, whom Brahmanas affirm to be neithei 

‘ coarse nor subtile, neither short nor long.’ It is the 

supreme being who is here meant. 

The mystic syllable 6m, composed of three elements of 
articulation, is a subject of devout meditation, and the 
efficacy of that meditation depends on the limited or ex¬ 
tended sense in Avliicli it is contemplated. The question 
concerning this mode of worship is discussed in a dialogue 
between Pippalada and SatyacasiA.* 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by 
one element, the effect passes not beyond this world; if to 
that indicated by two of the elements, it extends to the 
lunar orb, whence however the soul returns to a new birth; 
if it be more comprehensive, embracing the import of the 
three elements of the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, 
whence, stripped of sin, and liberated as a snalce which has 
cast its slough, the soul proceeds to the abode of Brahms, 
and to the contemplation of (purusha) him who resides in 
a corporeal frame: that is, soul reposing in body (puri- 
6aya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme 
Brahms, uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts; 
or to Brahms, not supreme, but an effect ( cdrya ) diver¬ 
sified, qualified ; who is the same with the VIRAJ and 
Hiranya-garbija of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the 
supreme BraJvms to whom meditation is to be directed, 
and on whom the thoughts are to be fixed, for that great 
result of liberation from sin and worldly trammels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the 
heart, it is said: ‘ within this body (Brahme-pura) Brahrae's 

* Praina, an Upanishad of the At’harvaia. Br. Sutr, 1. 3. § 4. 

(S. 13.) 
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‘ abode, is a ( dahctra ) little lotus, a dwelling within which is 
c a (clahara) small vacuity occupied by ether (cicdsa). What 

* that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be 
‘inquired, and should be known/* A question is here 
raised, whether that‘ ether’ (dcdda) within the ventricle of 
the heart be the etlierial element, or the individual sensitive 
soul, or the supreme one; and it is pronounced from the 
context, that the supreme being is here meant. 

‘ The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars: 
f much less this fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflect- 
‘ ing his light), by whose splendour this whole (world) is 
‘ iliumined.’f In this passage it is no particular luminary or 
mine of light, but the ( prajnyd ) intelligent soul (supreme 
Brahme ) which shines with no borrowed light. 

In the dialogue between Yama and Nachic£tas, before 
cited, are the following passages.J ‘ A person ( pumska ) 
‘ no bigger than the thumb abides in the midst of selfand 
again, ‘ the person no bigger than the thumb is clear k as a 
< smokeless flame, lord of the past (present) and future ; he 
f is to-day and will be to-morrow: such is he (concerning 
‘ whom you inquire).’ This is evidently said of the supreme 
ruler, not of the individual living soul. 

Another passage of the same Upanishacl§ declares: 

* this whole universe, issuing from breath (jprdAa), moves 
‘ as it impels: great, terrible, as a clap of thunder. They, 
‘ who know it, become immortal.’ Bvalime , not the thun¬ 
derbolt nor wind, is here meant. 

f The living soul ( samprasada ) rising from this corporeal 

* frame, attains the supreme light, and comes forth with his 


# Ch'h&ndJgya) 8. Dahara.tidyd . Br . Sulr, 1. 3. § 5. (S. 14, 21.) 

f MuMaca, Br. Suit. 1. 3. § 6. (S. 22, 23.) 

$ Cdt'hct. 4. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 7. (S. 24, 25.) 

§ Cdt'ha.6. Br.Sutr.1.3. § 10.(S. 39.) 
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‘ identical form.’* It Is neither the light of the sun, nor the 
visual organ, but Brahme, that is here meant. 

‘ Ether (dcdsa) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name 
« and form. That in the midst of which they both are, is 
* Brahme: it is immortality; it is soul.’-f' Acdsa here 
intends the supreme being, not the element so named. 

In a dialogue between YajnyAwalcya and JanacA,+ 
in answer to an inquiry ‘ which is the soul V the intelligent 
internal light within the heart is declared to be so. lhis 
likewise is shown to relate to the supreme one, unaffected 
by worldly course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first 
chapter, that the Vdclas, being rightly interpreted, do concur 
in the same import, as there expressed concerning the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator of the universe.§ An 
objection to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of 
discrepancy remarked in various texts of the Vedas ,|| which 
coincide, indeed, in ascribing the creation to Brahme, but 
differ in the order and particulars of the world’s develop¬ 
ment. The apparent contradiction is reconciled, as they 
agree on the essential points of the creator s attributes; 
omnipotent and omniscient providence, lord of all, soul of 
all, and without a second, &c.: and it_was not the object 
of the discrepant passages to declare the precise succession 
and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages 
which define Brahme as creator, and which are shown to 
comport no other construction. In one, IT cited from a dia¬ 
logue between AjatA&athu and Balaci, sumamed 


» Ch'hindogya 8. Prajdputi-vidyi, Tir. Sutr. 1. 3. § 11. (S. 40.) 
f lb. ad finem, Br. Sutr, 1. 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 
f Vrihad aranyaca , 6. Br. Sutr. 1.3. § 13. (S. 42, 43.) 

§ Br. S. 1. 1. § 4. || Ch'handogya, Taiitiriya , and Aitareya, 

II Caushitaci brdhmunu. Br. S. 1. 4. § o.(S. 16-18.) 
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GaRGTA, the object of meditation and worship is pro- 
nounced to be, * lie who was the maker of those persons 

* just before mentioned (regents of the sun, moon, &c.), and 
f whose work this universe is/ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between YajtSya- 
WALCYA and Maitr6yi,* soul, and all else which is desir¬ 
able, are contrasted as mutual objects of affection : f it is 

* for soul (dtmcm) that opulence, kindred, and all else which. 

‘ is dear, are so ; and thereunto soul reciprocally is so ; and 
‘ such is the object which should be meditated, inquired, and 

* known, and by knowledge of whom all becomes known.’ 
This, it is shown, is said of the supreme, not of the indivi¬ 
dual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the 
author, for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, 
viz . ASmarat’hya, Attdul6mi and Casacritsna, as 
Jaimini under the next preceding (§ 5). 

The succeeding section*)- affirms the important tenet of 
the Veddnta, that the supreme, being is the material, as 
well as the efficient, cause of the universe: it is a proposi¬ 
tion directly resulting from the tenour of passages of the 
Vedas , and illustrations and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism,J intimat¬ 
ing that, in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic 
nature and material cause (termed by the Sdndhyas, pra- 
dLhdnd) has been shown to be unsupported by the text of the 
Veda, and inconsistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by 
the like reasoning, the notion of atoms (anu or ^aramdhu) 
and that of an universal void ( sunya ), and other as un¬ 
founded systems, are set aside in favour of the only cbn- 
sistent position just now affirmed. (Br. Sutr . 1. 1. § 5 
and 1. 4. § 7.) 

♦ Vtiliad draiyaca, Maitreyi brdhmata. Br , Sutr. 1.4. § 6. (S. 19-22.) 

f Bt, Sutr . 1. 4. § 7. (S. 23-27.) { Ibid. § 8. (S. 28.) 
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Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have 
purposely passed by a digression, or rather several, com¬ 
prised in two sections of this chapter * wherein it is inquired 
whether any besides a regenerate man (or Hindu of the 
three first tribes) is qualified for theological studies and 
theognostic attainments; and the solution of the doubt is, 
that a sudra, or man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent ;j* 
and that beings superior to man (the gods of mythology) 
are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of 
the eternity of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is 
mooted and examined. It is a favourite topic in both 
Mimdnsds, being intimately connected with that of the 
eternity of the Veda, or revelation acknowledged by them. 

I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this 
place, though much remain to be added to the little which 
was said on it in a former essay4 

In the fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author 
returns to the task of confuting the Sdnc’hya doctrine; and 
some passages of the Vedas, apparently favouring that doc¬ 
trine, are differently interpreted by him: 'the indistinct 
‘ one (avyacta) is superior to the great one ( mahat ), and 
‘ embodied soul (^puvushci) is superior to the indistinct. § 
Here the very same terms, which the Sdnc'hyas employ 
for 'intelligence, nature, and soul,’ are contrasted, with 
allusion seemingly to the technical acceptations of them. 
This passage is, however, explained away; and the terms 
are taken by the Veddntins in a different sense. 

The" next instance is less striking and may be briefly 
dismissed, as may that following it: one relative to ajd, 
alleged to signify in the passage in question|| the unborn 


• Tir. Sx Ur. 1. 3. § 8, 9,(8. 26-38.) t Br. Htr. 1. 3.(S. 28-29.) 

J See p. 305, of this volume. § Cdt'ha , 3. Br. Sutr , 1. 4. § 1.(S. 1*7.) 
|| &wdlaswatara, B. S. 1. 4. § 2 (S.8-10.) 
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sempiternal nature ( pracrtti ), but explained to intend a 
luminous nature (pracrzti) noticed in the Ch'hdnddgya ; 
(there is in the text itself an evident allusion to the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, a she-goat) : the other concerning 
the meaning of the words pancha-panchajandh, in a pas¬ 
sage of the Vrihad aranyaca * which a follower of the 
Sdnc'hya would construe as bearing reference to five times 
five (twenty-five) principles; but which clearly relates to 
five objects specified in the context, and figuratively termed 
persons (panclia-jana '). 

It is because the Sdndkya doctrine is, in the apprehen¬ 
sion of the Veddntins themselves, to a certain degree plau¬ 
sible, and seemingly countenanced by the text of the Vddccs, 
that its refutation occupies so much of the attention of the 
author and his scholiasts. More than one among the sages 
of the law (DftvALA in 'particular is named) have sanc¬ 
tioned the principles of the Sdndhya; and they are not 
uncountenanced by MEtftT.j- Capila himself is spoken 
of with the reverence due to a saint ( Mahd-rzshi ) and 
inspired sage ; and his most eminent disciples, as Pak- 
cha^ic’ha, &c. are mentioned with like veneration ; and 
their works are dignified with the appellations of tantra 
and smrili as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the same 
time that those oppose and refute the doctrine taught by 
him. 

Capila, indeed, is named in the Vdda itself as possess¬ 
ing transcendent knowledge : but here it is remarked, that 
the name has been borne by more than one sage; and in 
particular by VAsud^va, who slew the sons of Sagara.} 
This mythological personage, it is contended, is the Capila 
named in the Vtda. 


• Vrihad draii. 6. Br. S. 1.4. § 3. (S. 11-13.) 
f Mend's Institutes, ch. xii., V. 50. 


} &anc. on Br. Sutr> 2. 1. § 1 ♦ (S. 1-2.) 
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The second lecture continues the refutation of Capila’s 
Sdnc’liya, which, it is observed, is at variance with the 
smritis, as with the Vedas: and here the name of Menh 
is placed at the head of them, although the institutes, 
which bear his name, will be found, as just now hinted, and 
as subsequently admitted in another section, to aftord seem¬ 
ing countenance to Sdnc'liya doctrines. Such passages are, ^ 
however, explained away by the Ve'dantins, who rely in 
this instance, as they do in that of the Veda itself, on other 
texts, which are not reconcileable to the Sdnc’hya. 

The same argument is in the following section* applied 
to the setting aside of the Tdga-smrUi of Patanjali 
(Ifairanya-garbha), so far as that is inconsistent with the 
orthodox tenets deduced from the Vedas; and, by parity of 
reasoning, to Canade’3 atomical scheme; and to other 
systems which admit two distinct causes (a material and an 
efficient one) of the universe. 

The doctrine derived from the tenour of the Vedas is 
to be supported, likewise, by reasoning independently of 
authority. ‘ The objection, that the cause and effect are 

* dissimilar, is not a valid one : instances of such dissimi- 
‘ larity are frequent. Hair and nails, which are insensible, 

‘ grow from a sensible animal body ; and sentient \ eimin 

• (scorpions, &c.) spring from inanimate sources (cow-dung, 

‘ &c.) The argument, too, might be retorted; for, aceoid- 

< i D g- to the adverse position, sentient beings are produced 
' from an insensible plastic nature. - ! - On these and other 
‘ arguments the orthodox doctrine is maintainable by rea- 
‘ soning: and by like arguments opinions concerning atoms 

< and an universal void, which are not received by the best 

< persons, may be confuted.’;]: 


• Br.Sutr. 2. I.§2(S. 3.) t Ibid. 2. 1. § 3. (S. 4.11.) 

{ Ibid. § 4. (S. 12.) 
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‘ The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one 

* who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate 
f the singleness and identity of Brahme as cause and 
‘ effect.* The sea is one and not other than its waters; 

* yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifica- 
‘ tions of it, differ from each other.’ 

* An effect is not other than its cause. Bralime is 

* single without a second. He is not separate from the 
f embodied self He is soul; and the soul is he.j- Yet he 
4 does not do that only which is agreeable and beneficial 

* to self. The same earth exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, 
1 red orpiment, &c.; the same soil produces a diversity of 
‘ plants; the same food is converted into various excres- 
€ cences, hair, nails, &c. 

* As milk changes to curd, and water ^to ice, so is 
f Brahme variously transformed and diversified, without aid 
‘ of tools or exterior means of any sort.J In like manner, 
f the spider spins liis web out of his own substance ; spirits 
‘ assume various shapes ; cranes (voided) propagate without 
‘ the male; and the lotus proceeds from pond to pond with- 

* out organs of motion. That Brahme is entire without 

* parts, is no objection : he is not wholly transformed into 

* worldly appearances. Various changes are presented to 
€ the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and dis- 
‘ guises are assumed by the same spirit.’^ 

‘ Brahme is omnipotent, able for every act, without 
‘ organ or instrument.|| No motive or special purpose need 

* be assigned for his creation of the universe, besides fiis 
‘ will/f 

‘ Unfairness and uncompassionateness are not to be im- 


* Br , Sv . tr . 2. 1. § 5.(S. 13.) f Ibid. § 6.(S. 14-20.) and § 7.(S.21-23.) 
f Ibid. § 8. (S. 24-25.) § Ibid. § 9. (S. 26-29.) 

(] Ibid. § 10. (S. 30-31.) Ibid. § 11. (S. 32-33.) 
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‘ puted to him, because some (the gods) are happy, others 
‘ (beasts and inferior beings) are miserable, and others again 

< (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one 
‘ has his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, 

< his previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, 

* which is sempiternal and had no beginning in time. So 
‘ the rain-cloud distributes rain impartially ; yet the sprout 
1 varies according to the seed. 

‘ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipo- 
‘ tence, &c.) exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.’f 
The second chapter of the second lecture is controversial. 
The doctrine of the Sdnc’hyas is confuted in the first section ; 
that of the Vaideshicas in two more; of the Bauddhas in 
as many ; of the Jainas in one; of the Pasupatas and 
Pdnchardtras, likewise, in one each. These controversial 
disquisitions are here omitted; as a brief abstract would 
hardly be intelligible, and a full explanation would lead to 
too great length. They have been partly noticed in a sepa¬ 
rate treatise on the Philosophy of Indian Sects.* It is 
remarkable, that the Nydya of G6tama is entirely un¬ 
noticed in the text and commentaries of the V eddnta-sulras. 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of 
reconciling seeming contradictions of passages in the Vedas 
is resumed. 

< The origin of air and the etherial element (dcdia), un- 
‘ noticed in the text of the Veda (Ch’hdnddgya ), where the 
f creation of the three other elements is described, has been 
‘ affirmed in another (Taittiriyaca).§ The omission of the 

< one j s supplied by the notice in the other; there is no con- 
> tradiction, as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor 

< professes a complete enumeration. Ether and air are by 


* Br. Sutr. 2. 1. 5 12. (S. 34-36.) t Ibid. § 13. (S. 37.) 

J See P . 378, of this volume. § Ibid. 2. 3. § 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 
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f Brahme created. But lie himself has no origin, no pro- 
f creator nor maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as 
4 without end.* So fire, and water, and earth, proceed medi- 
4 ately from him, being evolved successively, the one from 
4 the other, as fire from air, and this from etlier.-|“ The ele- 
f ment of earth is meant in divers passages where food (that 
4 is, esculent vegetable) is said to proceed from water : for 

* rain fertilizes the earth. It is by his will, not by their own 
‘ act, that they are so evolved; and conversely, they merge 
‘ one into the other, in the reversed order, and are re-absorbed 
' at the general dissolution of worlds, previous to renovation 

* of all things.’]; 

c Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being 
c composed of the primary elements, are evolved and re- 
4 absorbed in no different order or succession, but in that of 
f the elements of which they consist.’§ 

4 The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or ma- 
‘ terial birth and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. 
‘ Birth and death are predicated of an individual, referring 
( merely to his association with body, which is matter fixed 

* or moveable. Individual souls are, in the Veda, com- 
c pared to sparks issuing from a blazing fire ; but the soul 
f is likewise declared expressly to be eternal and unborn. 
4 Its emanation is no birth, nor original production.|| It 
4 is perpetually intelligent and constantly sensible, as the 
4 Sdiicliyas too maintain; not adventitiously so, merely by 
4 association with mind and intellect, as the disciples of 
‘ Canade insist. It is for want of sensible objects, not for 
4 want of sensibility or faculty of perception, that the soul 
4 feels not during profound sleep, fainting, or trance. 


* JBr.Sutr. 2.3. §3. (S. 9.) f Ibid. § 4-6. (S. 10*12.) 

J Ibid. § 7-8. (S. 13-14.) § Ibid. § 9. (S. 15.) 

|| Ibid. § 10-11. (S. 16-17.) 
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' The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its transmigra- 

* tions seemingly indicate; nor minutely small abiding 
' within the heart, and no bigger than the hundredth part 

* of a hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages de- 
‘ scribed; but, on the contrary, being identified with 
‘ supreme Brahme , it participates in his infinity.’* 


‘ The soul is active; not as the Sdnc’hyafi maintain, 

* merely passive.*] - Its activity, however, is not essential, 
'' but adventitious. As the carpenter, having his tools in 

* hand, toils and sutlers, -and laying them aside, rests and is 

< easy, so the soul in conjunction with its instruments (the 
‘ senses and organs) is active, and quitting them, reposes.^ 

‘ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in 
‘ its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, 
c and consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler 

< of the universe,§ who causes it to act conformably with 
‘ its previous resolves : now, according to its former pur- 

* poses, as then consonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, 

* accruing from preceding forms with no retrospective limit; 
« for the world had no beginning. The supreme soul makes 
‘ the individuals act relatively to their virtuous or vicious 
t propensities, as the same fertilizing rain-cloud causes 
i various seeds to sprout multifariously, producing diversity 
1 of plants according to their kind. 

f The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler,|| as a spark 
4 is of fii*e. The relation is not as that of master and ser- 
1 vant, ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and part. In 
f more than one hymn and prayer of the VedaslI it is said* 
‘ li All beings constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters 


* Br. Sutr. 2. 3. § 13. (S. 10-32.) f Ibid. § 14. (S. 33-39.) 

} Ibid. § 15. (S. 40.) § Ibid. § 16. (S. 41-42.) 

|| Ibid. § 17. (S. 43-53.) 

IT Rigvdda, 8 . 4. 17. Yajurvdda (Fdjasan/yi) 31.3. 
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f ff are imperishable in heaven and in the Iswara-gita* 
c and other smrftis, the soul, that animates body, is ex- 
4 pressly affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, 

4 however, partake of the pain and suffering of which the 
‘ individual soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its 
‘ association with body; so solar or lunar light appears as 
f that which it illumines, though distinct therefrom. 

‘ As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, 
‘ quaking with the undulations of the pool, without however 
‘ affecting other watery images nor the solar orb itself; so 

* the sufferings of one individual affect not another, nor the 
‘ supreme ruler. But, according to the doctrine of the Sdn- 
‘ c'hyas , who maintain that souls are numerous, each of 
i them infinite, and all affected by one plastic principle, 

* nature (pradhdna or pracriti ), the paiu or pleasure, which 
4 is experienced by one, must be felt by all. The like con- 

* sequence is objected to the doctrine of Canade, who 

* taught that souls, numerous and infinite, are of themselves 

* insensible ; and mind, the soul’s instrument, is minute as an 
£ atom, and by itself likewise unsentient. The union of one 
4 soul with a mind would not exclude its association with other 
< souls, equally infinite and ubiquitary; and all, therefore, 
4 would partake of the same feeling of pain or pleasure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the 
task of reconciling apparent contradictions of passages in 
the Vedas.f 

{ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated 
f by the term pmna in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed 
4 in its proper signification further on, § 4), have, like the 

* elements and other objects treated of in the foregoing 

* chapter, a similar origin, as modifications of Brahme; 


* Jsancaba cites by this name the Bhagavad gita, 
f Br. Sxdr, 2. 4. § 1.(8. 1-4.) 
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‘ although unnoticed in some passages concerning the crea- 
t tion, and mentioned in others as pre-existent, but expressly 
‘ affirmed in others to be successively evolved.* The de- 
‘ ficiency or omission of one text does not invalidate the ex- 
' plicit tenor of another. 

' In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is 

* differently stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise 

1 number is, however, eleven the live senses, sight, &c.; 
' five active organs, the hand, &c. ; and lastly, the internal 
‘ faculty, mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, 
' and sensation. Where a greater number is specified, the 

* term is employed in its most comprehensive sense; where 
‘ fewer are mentioned, it is used in a more restricted accep- 
' tation : thus seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively 
' to the eyes, ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 

' They are finite and small: not, however, minute as 
' atoms, nor yet gross, as the coarser elements.! 

* In its primary or principal signification, Prdna is vital 
‘ action, and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modifica- 
' tion of Brcikme. It is not wind ( ydyu ) or the air which 
4 is breathed, though so described in numerous passages of 
' the Vedas and other authorities ; nor is it an operation of 
' a corporeal organ ; but it is a particular vital act, and 
' comprehends five such : 1st, respiration, or an act operat- 
4 ing upwards; 2d, inspiration, one operating downwards; 
' 3d, a vigorous action, which is a mean between the fore- 
' going two; 4th, expiration, or passage upwards, as in 
'metempsychosis; 5th, digestion, or circulation of nutri- 
4 ment throughout the corporeal frame.’§ 

' Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast 
4 or infinite act, nor minutely small. The vital act is not so 


• Br. Sufr. 2. 4. § 1. (S.l-4.) f Ibid. § 2. (S. 5-6.) 

\ Ibid. § 3. (S.7.) $ Ibid. § 4. (S. 8.) § 5. (S. 9-12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 
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' minute as not to pervade the entire frame, as in the in- 
t stance of circulation of nourishment; yet is small enough 
< to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s 
‘ passage in transmigration. 

‘ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take 
‘ effect of themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as in- 

* fluenced and directed by a presiding deity and ruling 

i power, yet relatively to a particular body, to whose ani- 
i mating spirit, and not to the presiding deity, fruition 
‘ accrues/ 

f The senses and organs, eleven in number, as above 
4 mentioned, are not modifications of the principal vital act, 

* respiration, but distinct principles.*)* 

f It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is 
‘ described in passages of the Vedas as transforming him- 

< self into divers combinations, assuming various names 
‘ and shapes, deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, ac- 

* cording to the predominancy of the one or the other 
‘ element. When nourishment is received into the corpo- 
‘ real frame, it undergoes a threefold distribution, according 
4 to its fineness or coarseness: com and other terrene food 

* becomes flesh; but the coarser portion is ejected, and 
f the finer nourishes the mental organ. Water is con- 

< verted into hlood ; the coarser particles are rejected as 

< urine ; the finer supports the breath. Oil or other com- 

* bustible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; 

< the coarser part is deposited as bone, and the finer sup- 
4 plies the faculty of speecli/j: 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge 
is attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss 
may be achieved : and, as preliminary thereto, on the pas- 


• Sr. Suir . 2. 4. § 7. (S. 14-16.) 


f Ibid. § 8. (S. 17-19.) 


$ Ibid. § 9. (S. 20-22.) 
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sage of the soul furnished with organs into the versatile 
world and its various conditions; and on the nature and 
attributes of the supreme being. 

* The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from 
c one state to another, invested with a subtile frame c.onsist- 
‘ ing of elementary particles, the seed or rudiment of a 
‘ grosser body. Departing from that which it occupied, it 
< ascends to the moon ; where, clothed with an aqueous form, 
it experiences the recompense of its works ; and whence it 
1 returns to occupy a new body with resulting influence, of 
f its former deeds. But evil-doers suffer for their misdeeds 
* in the seven appointed regions of retribution.* 

‘ The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar 
' orb, and passes successively and rapidly through ether, 
‘ air, vapour, mist, ,and cloud, into rain ; and thus finds 
( its way into a vegetating plant, and thence, through the 
‘ medium of nourishment, into an animal embryo/f 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or con¬ 
ditions of the embodied soul are treated of. They are 
chiefly three; waking, dreaming, and profound sleep : to 
which may be added for a fourth, that of death ; and for a 
fifth, that of trance, swoon, or stupor, which is interme¬ 
diate between profound sleep and death (as it were half¬ 
dead), as dreaming is between waking and profound sleep. 
In that middle state of dreaming there is a fanciful course 
of events, an illusory creation, which however testifies the 
existence of a conscious soul. In profound sleep the soul 
has retired to the supreme one by the route of the arteries 
of the pericardium.^ 

The reminder of this chapter is devoted to the conside- 


• nr. Sutr . 3. 1. § 1-3. (S. 1-7 and 8-11 and 12-21.) 
f Ibid. § 4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) 
t Ibid. 3 2. § 1-4. (S. 1-G, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 
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ration of the nature and attributes of the supreme being. 
‘ He is described in many passages of the Veda, as diver- 
‘ sided and endued with every quality and particular cha- 
' racter; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
‘ form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not 
' the former, nor yet both. He is impassible, unaffected 
‘ by worldly modifications; as the clear crystal, seemingly 
‘ coloured by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the less 
f really pellucid. He does not vary with every disguising 
' form or designation, for all diversity is expressly denied 
c by explicit texts; and the notion of variableness relative 

* f° is distinctly condemned in some sac has of the 
4 Veda.* 

‘ He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, 

* neither audible nor tangible ; amorphous, invariable/ 

‘ This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, 
' is the same with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, 
' which informs the corporeal self, and is the same with the 
[supreme] soul. ‘ He is to be apprehended by mind 
‘ alone, there is not here any multiplicity. Whosoever 
‘ views him as manifold dies death after death.’f 

f He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be ; 
‘ but seemingly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, 
' impinging on an object, appears straight or crooked/]: 

4 He is pronounced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and 
' thought: as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform taste 
within and without, so is the soul an entire mass of intel¬ 
ligence. JL his is affirmed both in the Vedas and in the 
smritis : and, as such, he is compared to the reflected 


• i?r. Sutr. 3. 2. § 5. (S. 11-13.) 

f Passages of the Veda cited among others by the scholiasts com 
denting on the above. 

| JBr.Sutr. 3.2. (S. 14.) 
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images of sun and moon, which fluctuate with the rise and 
fall of the waters that reflect them * ‘ The luminous sun, 

‘ though single, yet reflected in water, becomes various; 
‘ and so does the unborn divine soul by disguise in divers 
j modes/ * 


The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervad¬ 
ing the corporeal shapes by himself wrought."^ f He framed 
‘ bodies, biped and quadruped ; and becpming a bird, he 
< passed into those bodies, filling them as their informing 
‘ spirit/ 

In the Vrzhad ciranyaca, after premising two modes of 
Brahme, raorphous and amorphous; one composed of 
the three coarser elements, earth, water, and fire ; the other 
consisting of the two more subtile, air and ether; it is 
said, * next then his name is propounded/ “ neither so 
iC nor so; for there is none other but he, and he is the 
“ supreme/’ Here the finite forms premised are denied; 
for his existence as the supreme being is repeatedly affirmed 


in this and in other passages.;}; 

f He is imperceptible; yet during devout meditation is, 

‘ as it were, apprehended by perception and inference, 

* through revelation and authentic recollections.§ 

< Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied 

< by reflection though really single, and like ether (space) 

* apparently subdivided in vessels containing it within 

< limits, the (supreme) light is without difference or dis- 
‘ tinction of particulars, for he is repeatedly declared so 
' to be.|| Therefore is one, who knows the truth, iden- 

* tified with the infinite being; for so revelation indi- 

* cates. But since both are affirmed, the relation is as 
4 that of the coiled serpent fancied to be a hoop ; or as that 


• Br. Siitr. 3. 2. (S. 15-20.) t Ibid. S. 21. 

% Ibid. § 6. (S. 22.) § Ibifl. S. 23-24. || Ibid. S. 25 






c of light and the luminary from which it proceeds, for 
‘ both are luminous.* 

‘ There is none other but he, notwithstanding the appa- 
‘ rent import of divers text, which seem to imply difler- 
f ences, various relations, and aliquot parts. He is ubiqui- 

< tary and eternal; for he is pronounced to be greater than 
‘ etherial space, which is infinite.*!* 

* The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that 

< is congruous ; and so it is expressly affirmed in the Vedas. 
6 JaimiNi alleges virtue or moral merit; but the author of 

* the sutras (Badaraya&a vyasa) maintains the former, 

* because the supreme being is in the Vedas termed the 
{ cause of virtue and of vice, as of every thing else.’J 

The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to 
devout exercises and pious meditation, the practice of which 
is inculcated as proper and requisite to prepare the soul 
and mind for the reception of divine knowledge, and to. 
promote its attainment. I pass rapidly over this copious 
part§ of the text, for the same reason for which I restricted 
myself to a very brief notice of the Yoga or theistical 
Sandhya of Pata^jaLI ; because religious observances are 
more concerned than philosophy with the topics there 
treated, and the ritual of the Ydga according to both 
systems, Sdndhya and Vedanta , would be a fitter subject 
of a separate treatise, rather than to be incidentally touched 
on while investigating the philosophical doctrines of both 
schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object 
of meditation taught in the Upanishads and in other ppr- 


• Br. Sutr. 3. 2. (S. 26-30.) f Ibid. § 7. f Ibid. §8. 

§ The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty- 
six aphorisms; the fourth includes eighteen, comprehending fifty-two 
Sutras; and the subject is pursued in the eight first sections of the 
fourth, lecture. 

VoL. 1. 2 A 2 
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lions of the Vedas , as well as on exterior observances either 
immediately or mediately connected therewith, and likewise 
on the direct efficacy of knowledge, which are all considered 
and solved at much length. In general, but not always, 
the same divine knowledge, the same worship, and like 
meditations, are intended by the same designations in dif¬ 
ferent Vedas , the omissions and obscurities of one being 
supplied and explained by another, and even under various 
designations. By the acquisition of such knowledge, attain¬ 
able as it is in the present or in a future birth, in lifetime, 
or to take effect after death, the influence of works is an¬ 
nulled, and consequent deliverance is single, not varying in 
degree and inducing different gradations of bliss, but com^ 
plete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and effect of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the consequent 
attainment of divine knowledge. The beginning of the first 
chapter is, however, supplemental to the foregoing lecture, 
treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a sitting one) 
in which devotion and contemplation should be practised, 
with constant repetition of those observances, and persisting 
therein during life* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled 
and future offence precluded.^ “ As water wets not the 

* leaf of the lotus, so sin touches not him who knows 
“ God : as the floss on the carding comb cast into the fire 
“ is consumed, so are his sins burnt away/'J 

< l n like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of 

* merit and virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annulled 
< and precluded. It is at death that these consequences 
<• take place.§ €< He traverses botli (merit and demerit) 


* J?r. Sutr. 4. l.§ 1-8. (S. 1-12.) f Ibid. § 9. (S. 13.) 

J Ch'h&ndogya, Brahme-vidyd, § Br> S . 4. 1. § 10. (S. 14.) 
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thereby.”* "The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are 
‘ “ split, and his works perish, when he has seen the 
c " supreme being. ”*f* “ All sins depart from him :”J 

< meaning good works as well as misdeeds; for the confine- 

* ment of fetters is the same, whether the chain be of gold 
c or iron.’§ 

€ But only such antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, 
c as had not begun to have effect: for their influence lasts 
c until his deliverance, and then does he merge in the su- 
‘ preme Bralime]\ Those which were in operation are not 
‘ annulled, as the arrow, which has been shot completes its 
c flight, nor falls till its speed is spent; and the potter’s 
‘ wheel, once set in motion, whirls till the velocity which 
‘ has been communicated to it is exhausted.’ 

‘ However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and cer- 
« tain other religious observances enjoined as conducive to 

< the same end, are not rendered inefficacious :1T for it is 

< declared that “ Brahmanas seek divine knowledge by holy* * 
c “ study, sacrifice, liberality, and devotion ;”** and according 
c to some sdc’/idsfj* of the Veda, other merits remain likewise 

effectual ; for sons succeed to the inheritance of their fa- 
‘ ther’s works; the affectionate share his good deeds; and 
‘ the malignant participate of his ill actioas. These sacri- 

* ficial observances may be such as are conjoiued with devout 
c exercises, faith, and pious meditation; or unattended by 

* those holy practices for attainment of divine knowledge, 
4 since they are pronounced most efficacious when so con¬ 
joined, which implies that they are not wholly inoperative 
‘ by themselves.’jj 


* Vrihad aradyaca. f hlundaca . f Ch'hdnddgya . 

§ Anon. com. j| Br. Sutr. 4. 1. § 11. (S. 15.) Ch’hdnMgya ,. 

Br. S. 4. 1. § 12. (S. 16-17.) #t Vrihad aWyaca, 

ft Satydyana . Br, Sutr . 4. l.§ 13. (S. 18.) Ch'hdnddgya, , 
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• Having annulled by fruition other works which had 

* begun to have effect; having enjoyed the recompense and 
' suffered the pains of good and bad actions, the possessor of 
‘ divine knowledge, on demise of the body, proceeds to a 
‘ reunion with Brahme.* 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the' 
first chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of 
the particular effect of devout exercises joined with appro¬ 
priate meditation. It chiefiy concerns the ascent of the 
soul, or mode in which it passes from the body. 

< of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest' 

‘ of the ten exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs 1 

< themselves), is absorbed into the mind, for the action of 
> the outer organ ceases before the mind’s. This in like 

* manner retires into the breath, j attended likewise by all 
‘the other vital functions, for they are life’s companions; 

‘ and the same retreat of the mind is observable, also, in= 

* profound sleep and in a swoon. Breath, attended like- 
« w j se by all other vital faculties, is withdrawn into the 

< Hying soul which governs the corporeal organs, as the 
‘attendants of a king assemble around him when he is 
‘ setting out upon a journey ; for all vital functions gather 1 
‘ about° the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.;}: 

‘ The living soul, attended .with all its faculties, letires 
‘ within a rudiment of body, composed of light with the 
‘ rest of the five elements, in a subtile state. “ Breath,” 

‘ is, therefore, said to withdraw into “ light;” not meaning 
‘ that element (or fire) exclusively; nor intending direct 
‘ transition, for a traveller has gone from one city to ano- 
‘ ther, though he passed through an intermediate town. 

‘ This retirement from the body is common to ordmary 


• Br 14. (S. 19.) Ch'hindogya and VrlhnJ irariyaca. 

t - Ch'hdnMgya. Br. SUr. 4. 2. § 1-3. X «ra,iyac*. 
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c uninformed people as to the devout contemplative wor- 

* shipper, until they proceed further on their respective 
c paths; and immortality (without immediate reunion with 
‘ the supreme Brahme ) is the fruit of pious meditation, 

‘ though impediments may not be wholly consumed and 
c removed.* 

‘ In that condition the soul of the contemplative worship- 
*■ per remains united to a subtile elementary frame, con- 

* joined with the vital faculties, until the dissolution of 
c worlds, when it merges in the supreme deity. That ele- 
*• mentary frame is minute in its dimensions as subtile in its 
‘ texture, and is accordingly imperceptible to bystanders 

* when departing from the body: nor is it oppressed by 

* cremation or other treatment which that body under- 
‘ goes. It is by its warmth sensible so long as it abides 
‘ with that coarser frame, which becomes cold in death 
c when it has departed,f and was warm during life while 
‘ it remained. 

4 But he who lias attained the true knowledge of God 
‘ does not pass through the same stages of retreat, pro- 

* ceeding directly to reunion with the supreme being, with 

* which he is identified, as a river, at its confluence with 

* the sea, merges therein altogether. Hi* vital faculties 
f and the elements of which his body consists, all the six- 
€ teen component parts which constitute the human frame; 
4 are absorbed absolutely and completely: both name and 
‘ form cease; and he becomes immortal, without parts or 
‘ members.’! 

In course of expounding the text, some of the commenta¬ 
tors compare the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties 


• Sr.Mir. 4. 2. §4. (S 7.) 
f Ibid. § 5. (S.8-11.) Cal'havalli , 

f Ibid. §6-8 (S. 12*16.) Canwa. Madkyandbia, Praino , Sfc. 
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to the disappearance of water sprinkled on a hot stone.* 
They seem to be unaware of its evaporation, and consider 
it to have sunk into the stone. 

c Yhe soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in 
‘ it, having retired within its proper abode, the heart, the 

< summit of that viscus flashes, and lightens the passage 
‘ by which the soul is to depart: the crown of the head in 
f the case of the wise; and any other part of the body, in 
£ the instance of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries 

• issue from the heart, one of which passes to the crown of 
« the head : it is named sushumna. By that passage, in 

• virtue of acquired knowledge, and of recollection of the 

• meditated way, the soul of the wise, graced by the favour 

• of Brahme, whose dwelling is in the heart, issues and 
f. meets a solar ray ; and by that route proceeds, whether it 
1 be night or day, winter or summer.)- The contact of a 

« sunbeam with tlio vein is constant, as long as the body 

‘ endures: rays of light reach from the sun to the vein, and 

• conversely oxtond from this to the sun. 1 ho proieinblo- 
t ness 0 f summer, as exemplified in the case of bhi'shma, 

< w ho awaited the return of that auspicious season to die, 
4 does not concern the devout worshipper, who has practised 
t re ligious exerCises in contemplation of Brahme, as in¬ 
culcated by the Vddas, and has consequently acquired 

< knowledge. But it does concern those who have followed 
«the observances taught by the Seine hya Y6ga ; according 

• to which, the time of day and season of the year are not 
9 indifferent/ 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of 
the coronal artery communicating with a solar ray to its 
final destination, the abode of Brahme, is variously de- 



• Rangandt'ka on Br. Sutr . 4.2. § 6. (S. 12.) # t 

f Br. Jtl/r.4.2. § 9-11. (8. 17-21.) FrthadM. Ch'h.vndogya, & c . 
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scribed in divers texts of tlie Vecla; some specifying inter¬ 
mediate stations which are omitted by others, or mentioned 
in a different order.* The seeming discrepancies of those 
passages are reconciled, and all are shown to relate to one 
uniform route, deduced from the text, for the divine journey 
(deva-yana) which the liberated soul travels. A question 
arises, whether the intermediate stations, which are men¬ 
tioned, be stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be 
visited in succession, or landmarks designated for the course 
and direction of the route, f On this point the settled con¬ 
clusion is,t that the presiding deities or regents of the places 
or regions indicated are guides to the soul, who forward 
it on its way in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted 
organs, all its faculties being absorbed and withdrawn ; as a 
blind man is led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

The route deduced from the tenour of texts compared, 
aud from divers considerations set forth, J is by a solar ray 
to the realm of fire; thence to the regents of day, of the 
semilunation, of the summer six months, of the year; and 
thence to the abode of gods; to air or wind, the regent of 
which forwards the journeying soul from his precincts, by a 
narrow passage compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, 
towards the sun: thence the transition is to the moon, 
whence to the region of lightning, above which is the realm 
of TarOTA, the regent of water ; for lightning and thunder 
are beneath the rain-cloud and aqueous region: the rest of 
the way is by the realm of Indra, to the abode of PrajA- 
pati or Brahme. 


* Ch'hdndogya, Canshitact, Vrihad dratiyaca, &c. 
f Bhavad6va instances Paialiputra and the Soiia river, as indicated 
for the direction of the route from Tirabhucti (Tirhut) to FirHasi 
(Benares). It is clear that he understands Pdialipulra (the ancient 
(Palibothra) to be Patna. 

| Br.Sv.tr. 4. 3. § 1-4. (S.1-6.) 
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• A question arises, which is here discussed, • whether Brah- 
me, to whose dwelling and court the soul is conducted, be 
the supreme being, according to the ordinary and chief 
acceptation of the term, or be that effect of his creative 
will which is distinguised as cdvyct brahwie, indentified with 
the mythological personage entitled Hibanyagaebha, as 
having been included within the golden mundane egg. 
JaimiNI affirms the supreme one to be meant: but Badari 
maintains the other opinion; which is that which the com¬ 
mentators of the sutras understand the author of them to 
adopt/ 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout 
meditation was addressed to the pure Brahwie himself, 
take the route described ;f not those whose contemplation 
was partial and restrictive : they have their special reward. 
Those, too, whose knowledge of God was more perfect, 
pass immediately, or by any route, to a reunion with the 
divinity, with whom they are identified. 

r p})0 soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of 
divine knowledge, and is consequently liberated, i quitting 

its corporeal frame, ascends to the supreme light which 
(( jjg Brakme, and comes forth identified with him, conform 
“ and undivided as pure water, dropped into the limpid 
lake, is such as that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a differ¬ 
ence of doctrine is noticed.§ JAIMINI maintained, that he 
is endued with divine attributes, omniscience, ubiquitary 
power, and other transcendent faculties.. AUDtTLbMi in¬ 
sisted, that he becomes sheer thought, sentient intelligence. 
The author of the sutras (Badaraya^a) accedes to the 
last-mentioned opinion; admitting, however, the practical 


♦ jjr. Sulr. 4. 8 . § 5. (S. 7-14.) f Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 

{ Ibid. § 1-2. (S. 1-4.) ' § Ibid. § 3. (S. 5-7.) 
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or apparent possession of divine faculties by one who has 
attained perfection of knowledge. 

By certain devout exercises and meditation* a less per¬ 
fect knowledge is acquired, which, as before mentioned, 
qualifies the possessor of it for reception at Brdhme’s 
abode, though not for immediate re-union and identity 
with his being. In that condition transcendent power is 
enjoyed. The pitrzs, or shades of progenitors, may be 
called up by a simple act of tbe will; and other super¬ 
human faculties may be similarly exerted. The possessor 
of these is independent, subject to no other’s control. He 
may, at his option, be invested with one or more bodies, 
furnished with senses and organs, or be unincumbered 
with a corporeal frame. On this point, however, a differ¬ 
ence of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis¬ 
pensable presence of body; Badari, its absence; and 
the author (BadArayA^a) admits the option. In one 
case, the condition is that of a person dreaming; in the 
other case, as of one awake.f 

‘ Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, 
c the 76gi does not occupy one only, leaving the rest inani- 
c mate, like so many wooden machines. He may animate 
‘ more than one, in like manner as a single lamp may be 
* mad c to supply more than one wiclc.’J 

Liberation (mucti), besides its proper and strict sense, 
which is that of final deliverance through a perfect know¬ 
ledge of Bvahme, and consequent ^identification with the 
divinity and absorption into his essence, is likewise em¬ 
ployed in a secondary acceptation for that which takes 
effect in life-time (jivan-mucti); or which conducts the 
soul after death to dwell with Brahme; not, however. 


• Hdrda-vidya or Dahcira-vidyd in the Ch'hdnJJgya, 
f Sr. Sutr. 4.4, § 4. 5. (S. 9-14.) $ Ibid. § 6, (S. 15-16.) 
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divested of a subtile corporeal frame. The more complete 
deliverance is incorporeal (viddha mucti).* The less perfect 
liberation appertains to a Y6gi, similar, in respect of the 
faculties and powers possessed by him, to one who has ac¬ 
complished the like by the observances taught in the San- 
c'fiya or Toga of Patanjali. 

Such a Yogi,, uncontrolled and independent as he has 
been pronounced to be, can exert every faculty and superior 
power analogous to that of the divinity’s which may be con¬ 
ducive to enjoyment; but he has not a creative power. 
TTig faculties are transcendent for enjoyment, not for action.f 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final. there 
is no return of the soul from its absorption in the divine 
essence, to undergo further transmigrations as before..]: But 
incomplete knowledge, which conducts to Brahme’s abode 
without qualifying the soul for such absorption into the 
divinity, exempts it from return during the subsisting calpa ; 
but not at a future renovation of worlds, § unless by special 
favour of the deity. 

Recapitulation. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta from the sutras 
of Vyasa, the interpretation by SAUCARA has been relied, 
upon; and his gloss, with notes of his annotators and the 
commentaries of scholiasts who follow him, have been ex¬ 
clusively employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and 
different branches of the Vedanta should be blended and 
confounded. Those commentaries are numerous, and ex¬ 
planations and elucidations of the text have been taken from 
one or from another indiscriminately, as they have been 


t 

I 


Bhavad^va on Br. Stitr. 4. 4. S. 22. 

Hr. Sitr. 4. 4.§ 7.(S. 17-22.) t Ibld ‘ s - “ 2 ‘ 

On this point the commentators do not appear to agree. 
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found pertinent and illustrative, -without particular preference 
or selection. This should be borne in mind in comparing 
that summary with its authorities, as it has not been judged 
necessary, nor generally practicable, to cite the particular 
commentary that is especially used in each instance. 

Some remarks "will be now added, in which other autho¬ 
rities are likewise employed, and chiefly the elementary 
works* mentioned in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, 
that God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Creation is an act of his will. He is both efficient and 
material cause of the world : creator and nature, framer and 
frame, doer and deed. At the consummation of all things, 
all are resolved into him: as the spider spins his thread 
from his own substance and gathers it m again ; as vege¬ 
tables sprout from the soil and return to it, earth to earth ; 
as hair and nails grow from a living body and continue 
with it. The supreme being is one, sole-existent, second- 
less, entire, without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, 
invariable ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelli¬ 
gence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are 
likened to innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. 
From him they proceed, and to him they return, being of 
the same essence. The soul which governs the body toge¬ 
ther with its organs, neither is born ; nor docs it die. It is 
a portion of the divine substance ; and, as such, infinite, 
immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its 
essence, but inductive through its organs: as an artisan, 
taking his tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain, but 


* Pcdanta-sara, Ftdinta-parilhdshd, h . 
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laying them aside reposes; so is the soul active, and a suf¬ 
ferer by means of its organs; but, divested of them, and 
returning to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It 
is not a free and independent agent, but made to act by the 
supreme one, who causes it to do in one state as it had pur¬ 
posed in a former condition. According to its predisposi¬ 
tion for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is 
made to do good or ill, and thus it has retribution for pre¬ 
vious works. Yet God is not author of evil; for so it has 
been from eternity: the series of preceding forms and of 
dispositions manifested in them lias been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a 
succession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intel¬ 
lectual one ( [vijnydnamaya ): it is composed of the sheer 
(tan-matra), or simple elements uncombined, and consists 
of the intellect (< buddhi ) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental ( mandmaya ) sheath, in which 
mind is joined with the preceding. A third sheath or case 
comprises the organs of action and the vital faculties, and is 
termed the organic or vital case. These three sheaths 
( c6sct ) constitute the subtile frame (sucshnici-sctrira or ling ci- 
sarira) which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The 
interior rudiment confined to the inner case is the causal 
frame (cdrana-tiarira). 

The gross body (stfiula-sarira) which it animates from 
birth to death in any step of its transmigrations, is composed 
of the coarse elements, formed by combinations of the simple 
elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the predominant 
and characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other 
four: that is, the particles of the several elements, being 
divisible, are, in the first place, split into moieties ; whereof 
one is subdivided into quarters ; and the remaining moiety 
combines with one part (a quarter of a moiety) from each 
of the four others, thus constituting coarse or mixed ele- 
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nients.* The exterior case, composed of elements so com¬ 
bined, is the nutrimentitious ( annamaya ) sheath; and 
being the scene of coarse fruition is therefore termed the 
gross body. 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements 
received in food, and secretes the finer particles and rejects 
the coarsest: earth becomes flesh ; water, blood; and in¬ 
flammable substances (oil or grease), marrow. The coarser 
particles of the two first are excreted as feces and urine; 
those of the third are deposited in the bones. The finer 
particles of the one nourish the mind ; of the other, supply 
respiration; of the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the Veddntins in either 
four or three classes: for both which arrangements the 
authority of passages of the Veda is cited. Their four 
classes are the same with those of other writers; but the 
threefold division appears to be peculiar to this school. It 
is 1st, viviparous (jivaja), as man and quadrupeds; 2d, 
oviparous ( andaja ), as birds and insects; 3d, genninipa- 
rous (udbldjjd).f The latter, however, comprehends the 
two terminating classes of the fourfold distribution, vermin 
and vegetable ; differing but as one sprouts from the earth, 
the other pullulates from water: the one fixed, the other 
locomotive. To both, equivocal and spontaneous genera¬ 
tion, or propagation without union of parent, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is 
that of their development: 1st, the etheriai element (dcdsi*), 
which is deemed a most subtile fluid, occupying all space 
and confounded with vacancy; sound is its particular qua¬ 
lity. 2d. Wind (vdyu), or air in motion s for mobility is its 
characteristic ; sound and feel are sensible in it. 3d. Fire 
or light ( tejas ), of which heat is the characteiistic , and by 


* Ved, Sara, 136. 
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-- The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend yet 
higher, to the abode and court of Brahme; or, if their 
attainment of wisdom be complete, they at once pass into a 


re-union with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance ( mucti) are 
distinguished: one incorporeal, which is that last-men¬ 
tioned, and is complete; another imperfect, which is that 
before-mentioned, taking effect upon demise, when the 
soul passes to the highest heaven, the abode of Brahme. 
The third is effectual in life-time ( jlvan-mucti ), and enables 
the possessor of it to perform supernatural actions; as 
evocation of shades of progenitors, translation of himself 
into other bodies called into existence by the mere force of 
his will, instantaneous removal to any place at his plea¬ 
sure, and other wondrous performances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by 
means of certain sacrifices, as that of a horse ( aswamedha ), 
or by religious exercises in various prescribed modes, toge¬ 
ther with pious meditation on the being and attributes of 
GOD: but the highest degree of it is attainable only by 
perfect knowledge of the divine nature, and of the identity 
of God with that which emanated from him, or was created 
of his substance and partakes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theolo¬ 
gians, have engaged the attention of the Veddntins likewise, 
and have been by them discussed at much length ; such as 
free-will ( swdtantrya ), divine grace (Uwara-prasdda), effi¬ 
cacy of works ( carman ) or of faith ( sraddhd ), and many 
other abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will 
be found in the text of BadaeayanA, and little in tho 
"■loss of ^ANGARA. Its paramount efficacy is a tenet of 
another branch of the Vid.dnta school, which follows the 
authority of the Bhagavad-gitd. In that work, as m many 





of the Purdnas, passages relative to this topic recur aft 
every turn. 

The fruit of works is the grand subject of the first 
Miradnsd , which treats of religious duties, sacrifices, and 
other observances. 

The latter Miradnsd more particularly maintains the doc¬ 
trine of divine grace . It treats of free-will , which it in 
effect denies; but endeavours to reconcile the existence of 
moral evil under the government of an all-wise, all-powerful, 
and benevolent providence, with the absence of free-will, by 
assuming the past eternity of the universe, and the infinite 
renewals of worlds, into which every individual being has 
brought the predispositions contracted by him in earlier 
states, and so retrospectively without beginning or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an allusion (mdya), 
that all which passes to the apprehension of the waking 
individual is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, 
and every seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary, does 
not appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Vedanta . I 
have remarked nothing which countenances it in the stitras 
of VyAsa nor in the gloss of 6ancara, but much con¬ 
cerning it in the minor commentaries and in elementary 
treatises. I take it to be no tenet of the original Vdddntin 
philosophy, but of another branch, from which later writers 
have borrowed it, and have intermixed and confounded the 
two systems. The doctrine of the early Vdddnta is com¬ 
plete and consistent, without this graft of a later growth. 
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which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are made manifest. 
4tli. Water (ap), of which fluidity is characteristic; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur. 5th. Earth 
(jjj'it’hivi or anncc), of which hardness is characteristic; 
and in which sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are dis¬ 
cernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an 
opinion which this has in common with most of the other 
schools of Indian philosophy, seems to originate in the 
assumption of mobility for the essential character of the one. 
Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial 
fluid at rest, which is dcdsa, supposed to penetrate and 
pervade all worldly space ; and, by an easy transition, vdyn 
(wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dcasa (ether) 
and space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, 
comprises sixteen members ( avayava ) or corporeal parts, viz. 
five organs of sense, cos many instruments of action, and 
the same number of vital faculties; to which are added 
mind (including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation) > 
or, distinguishing mind and intellect ( buddhi ) as separate 
parts, the number is seventeen. 

The vital faculties, termed vayu, are nou pioperly air or 
wind, but vital functions or actions. Considered, however, 
with a reference to the proper meaning of that term, they 
are by some explained to be, 1st, respiration, which is 
ascending, and of which the seat is the nostril , 2d, inspi¬ 
ration (or otherwise explained, flatus), which is descending, 
and which issues from the lower extremity of the intestine ; 
3d, flatuousness, which is diffused through the body, pass¬ 
ing by all the veins and arteries; 4th, expiration, ascend¬ 
ing from the throat; 5th, digestion, or abdominal air, of 
which the seat is the middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respi- 
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ration; the second, inspiration; the third, a mean between 
the two, pulsation, palpitation, and other vital movements ; 
the fourth is expiration; and the fifth is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are 
recognized; to t which must be added a fourth, and even a 
fifth, viz. waking, dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, 
and dead. While awake, the soul, associated with body, 
is active under the guidance of providence, and has to do 
with a real (pdramdrt'hici ) and practical ( vyavahdvici ) crea¬ 
tion. In a dream there is an illusory (mdydmayi) and un¬ 
real creation: nevertheless, dreams prognosticate events. 
Dreaming is the mean ( sandhya ) between sleeping and 
waking. In profound sleep the soul is absent, having retired 
by the channel of the arteries, and being as it were 
enfolded in the supreme deity. It is not, however, blended 
with the divine essence, as a drop of water fallen into a 
lake, where it becomes undistinguishable; but, on the con¬ 
trary, the soul continues discriminate, and returns un¬ 
changed to the body which it animates while awake. Swoon, 
or stupor, is intermediate between sleep and death, During 
insensibility produced by accident or disease, there is, as in 
profound sleep and lethargy, a temporary absence of the 
soul. In death it has absolutely quitted its gross corporeal 
frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, 
to receive there the recompense of works or suffer the 
penalty of misdeeds. Sinners fall to various regions of 
punishment, administered by Ciiitragupta and other 
mythological persons in the realm of Yama. The virtuous 
rise to the moon, whero they enjoy the fruit of their good 
actions; and whence they return to this world to animate 
new bodies, and act in them, under providence, conform¬ 
ably with their propensities and predispositions, the trace 
of which remains. 


On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 


part v.* 

ON INDIAN SECTARIES. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 549—579.] 

IN the present essay, it is my intention to treat of the 
heretical systems of JiNA and Buddha, as proposed in 
the first essay of this series on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus; and to notice certain other Indian sects, which, 
like them, exhibit some analogy to the Sdnc'hyas , or fol¬ 
lowers of Capila or of Patanjali. 

The theological or metaphysical opinions of those sec¬ 
taries, apart from and exclusive of mythology "and ritual 
ceremonies, may be not inaptly considered as a branch of 
philosophy, though constituting the essence of their religion, 
comprehending not only their belief as to the divinity and 
a future state, but also certain observances to be practised 
in furtherance of the prescribed means for attaining per¬ 
petual bliss : which here, as with most other sects of Indian 
origin, is. the meed proposed for true and perfect knowledge 
of first principles. 

The Jainas and Baucldhas I consider to have been origi¬ 
nally Hindus ;f and the first-mentioned to be so still, 
because they recognised, as they yet do, the distinction of 
the four castes. It is true, that in Hindust han , if not in 
the peninsula of India likewise, the Jainas are all of one 


* Read at a public meeting of the 
3, 1827. 


Royal Asiatic Society, February 
f Aa. Rea., vol. ix. p, 288. 
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caste: but this is accounted for by the admission of their 
adversaries (Cumarila bhattA, fee.), who affirm that 
they are misguided eshatriyas (Hindus of the second or 
military tribe) : they call themselves vaisyas . On renounc¬ 
ing the heresies of the Jaina sect, they take their place 
among orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a particular caste 
(cshatriya or vaisya). The representative of the great 
family of Jagat 6et’h, who with many of his kindred was 
converted some years ago from the Jaina to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the 
case of a convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of Jina and Buddha are, in the view of 
the Hindu, who reveres the Vdda as a divine revelation, 
completely heterodox ; and that more on account of their 
heresy in denying its divine origin, than for their deviation 
from its doctrine. Other sects, as the Sdiidhyas and 
Vaideshicas , though not orthodox, do not openly disclaim, 
the authority of the Veda. They endeavour to reconcile 
their doctrine to the text of the Indian scripture, and refer 
to passages which they interpret as countenancing their 
opinions. The Mimdnsd , which professedly follows the 
Veda implicitly, is therefore applied, in its controversy 
with these half-heretics, to the confutation of such misin¬ 
terpretations. It refutes an erroneous construction, rather 
than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainas and 
Bauddhas, disavowing the Veda , are out of the pale of the 
Hindu church in its most comprehensive range; and the 
Mimdnsd (practical as well as theological) in controversy 
with these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon general 
grounds of reasoning independent of authority, to which it 
would be vain to appeal. 

The Uttara mimdnsd devotes two sections ( adhicarahas) 
to the confutation of the Bauddhas, and one to that of the 
Jainas. They are the 4th, 5th. and 6th sections in the 
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2d chapter of the 2d lecture; and it proceeds in the same 
controversial chapter to confute the Pdiupaias and other 
branches of the Mahesicara sect; and the Pdnchardtra , a 
branch of the Vaishnava. The Chdi'vacas are alluded to 
incidentally in a very important section concerning the 
distinction of body and soul, in the 3d chapter of the 3d 
lecture (§30). In the Purva rrdmdnsd, controversy is more 
scattered ; recurring in various places, under divers heads: 
but especially in the 3d chapter of the first book (§4). 

The Sdnc’hya of Capila devotes a whole chapter to 
controversy; and notices the sect of Buddha , under the 
designation of Nasticas; and in one place animadverts on 
the Pdsupatas ; and in another, on the Chdrvdcas . 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, 
more than from direct sources, that I derive the information, 
upon which the following account of the philosophy of 
Jainas and Bduddhas, as well as of the Chdrvdcas , 
Pa&upatas and Pdnchardtras , is grounded. A good col¬ 
lection of original works by writers of their own persuasion, 
whether in the Sanscrit language or in Pracrit or Pali , 
the language of the Jainas and that of the Bauddhas, is 
not at hand to be consulted. But, although the infor¬ 
mation be furnished by their adversaries and even invete¬ 
rate enemies, it appears, so far as I have any opportunity 
of comparing it with their own representations, essentially 
correct. 

Sect of Jina. 

The Jainas or Arhatas , followers of JiNA or Arhat 
(terms of like import), are also denominated Vivasanas, 
Mudavasanas, Muddmbaras or Bigambaras , with refer¬ 
ence to the nakedness of the rigid order of ascetics in this 
sect, who go “bare of clothing,” “ disrobed” or “clad 
il by the regions of space.” The less strict order of Swd- 
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tdmbaras* “ clad in white,” is of more modern date and 
of inferior note. Among nicknames by which they are 
known, that of Lunchita-cesa occurs. It alludes to the 
practice of abruptly eradicating hair of the head or body 
by way of mortification. ParSwanat’ha is described as 
tearing five handfuls of hair from his head on becoming a 
dev o tee. f 

According to .the Digambara Jainas, the universe con¬ 
sists of two classes, “ animate” and “ inanimate” ( jiva and 
ajiva,) without a creator or ruling providence (i&ward).]. They 
assign for the cause (cdrana) of the world, atoms, which 
they do not, as the Vaiseshicas, distinguish into so many 
sorts as there are elements, but consider these, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and air, the four elements, by them admitted, as 
modified compounds of homogeneous atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as already intimated, 
two chief categories : 1st, Jiva , intelligent and sentient soul 
{chaitana a trad or bodhatrad) endued with body and conse¬ 
quently composed of parts; eternal: 2d, Ajiva , all that is 
not a living soul; that is, the whole of ( jada ) inanimate and 
unsentient substance. The one is the object of fruition, 
being that which is to be enjoyed ( blwgya) by the soul; 
the other is the enjoyer (bhdetd) or agent in fruition ; soul 
itself. 

This second comprehensive predicament admits a six-fold 
subdivision; and the entire number of categories ( paddrt'ha ), 
as distinguished with reference to the ultimate great object 
of the soul's deliverance, is consequently seven.|| 

I. Jiva or soul, as before-mentioned, comprising three 
descriptions : 1st, nitya-siddha , ever perfect, or yoga-siddha, 


* Transact, of the Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. i. p. 416. 
f Ibid. p. 433. X RAmAnuja on JBr . Sritr. 

|| Sancara and other commentators on Sr. Sutr., and annotators on 
their gloss. 
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perfect by profound abstraction; for instance, Arhats or 
Jinas , the deified saints of the sect: 2d, mucta or muctdtmd, 
a soul which is free or liberated ; its deliverance having been 
accomplished through the strict observance of the precepts 
of the Jinas: 3d, baddha or baddhatmd, a soul which is 
bound, being in any stage antecedent to deliverance; re¬ 
maining yet fettered by deeds or works (carma). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which 
is fixed (sfhdvara) as mountains, or moveable ( jangama ) 
as rivers, &c. In a different arrangement, to be hereafter 
noticed, this category is termed Pudgala matter. 

III. —VII. The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two classes, that which is to be effected ( sddliya ) and 
the means thereof ( sadhana ): one comprising two, and the 
other three divisions. What may be effected (, sddliya ) is 
either liberation or confinement: both of which will be 
noticed further on. The three efficient means (sddhana) are 
as follow : 

III. Asrava is that which directs the embodied spirit 
(asravayati purusham) towards external objects. It is the 
occupation or employment (vrttti or pravrttti) of the sen¬ 
ses or organs on sensible objects. Through the means of 
the senses it affects the embodied spirit with the sentiment 
of taction, colour, smell, and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right 
and wrong deeds. It comprises all the carmas: for they 
( dsravayanti ) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, fol¬ 
lowing him or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection ( mit'hyd-pravritti ) of the organs : for 
it is vain, as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops (samvrindti) the course 
of the foregoing; or closes up the door or passage of it: 
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and consists in self-command, or restraint of organs inter¬ 
nal and external: embracing all means of self-control, and 
subjection of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right direction (samyac pravritti) of the organs. 

Y. Nirjara is that which utterly and entirely (niv) wears 
and antiquates ( jarayati ) all sin previously incurred, and 
the whole effect of works or deeds ( carma ). It consists 
chiefly in mortification (tapas): such as fasts, rigorous 
silence, standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair 
by the roots, &c. 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction ( apra - 
vrttti) of the organs towards sensible objects. 

YI. Baddha is that which binds ( badhndti ) the embo¬ 
died spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or associa¬ 
tion, of the soul with deeds. It consists in a succession 
of births and deaths as the result of works (carman). 

VII. Mdcsha is liberation; or deliverance of the soul 
from the fetters of works. It is the state of a soul in 
which knowledge and other requisites are developed. 

Relieved from the bondage of deeds through means 
taught by holy ordinances, it takes effect on the soul by 
the grace of the ever-perfect Arhat or Jiff A. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoy¬ 
ancy or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by 
corporeal trammels. When freed from them, it rises to 
the region of the liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released! from 
it; as a bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to 
wash off the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its 
pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft; so does the soul, re¬ 
leased from long confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of' all 
impediments* 
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perfect by profound abstraction; for instance, Arliats or 
Jinas, the deified saints of the sect: 2d, mucta or muctdtmd, 
a soul which is free or liberated ; its deliverance having been 
accomplished through the strict observance of the precepts 
of the Jinas: 3d, baddha or baddhatmd, a soul which is 
bound, being in any stage antecedent to deliverance; re¬ 
maining yet fettered by deeds or works (carraa). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which 
is fixed (sfhdvara) as mountains, or moveable ( jangama) 
as rivers, &c. In a different arrangement, to be hereafter 
noticed, this category is teraied Pudgala matter. 

III. —VII. The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two classes, that which is to be effected (sddhya) and 
the means thereof ( sddhana ): one comprising two, and the 
other three divisions. What may be effected (sddhya) is 
either liberation or confinement: both of which will be 
noticed further on. The three efficient means (sddhana) are 
as follow : 

III. Asrava is that which directs the embodied spirit 
(dsravayati purusham) towards external objects. It is the 
occupation or employment (vritti or pravrttti) of the sen¬ 
ses or organs on sensible objects. Through the means of 
the senses it affects the embodied spirit with the sentiment 
of taction, colour, smell, and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right 
and wrong deeds. It comprises all the carmas: for they 
(asravayanti) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, fol¬ 
lowing him or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection (mit'hyd-pravntti) of the organs : for 
it is vain, as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops (samvnhdti) the course 
of the foregoing; or closes up the door or passage of it: 
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and consists in self-command, or restraint of organs inter¬ 
nal and external : embracing all means of self-control, and 
subjection of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right direction ( samyac pravrztti) of the organs. 

Y. Nirjara is that which utterly and entirely (nir) wears 
and antiquates ( jarayati ) all sin previously incurred, and 
the whole effect of works or deeds (carma). It consists 
chiefly in mortification ( tapas ): such as fasts, rigorous 
silence, standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair 
by the roots, &c. 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction (apra- 
vrttti) of the organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Badclha is that which binds (badhndti) the embo¬ 
died spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or associa¬ 
tion, of the soul with deeds. It consists in a succession 
of births and deaths as the result of works (carman). 

VII. Mdcsha is liberation ; or deliverance of the soul 
from the fetters of works. It is the state of a soul in 
which knowledge and other requisites are developed. 

Relieved from the bondage of deeds through means 
taught by holy ordinances, it takes effect on the soul by 
the grace of the ever-perfect Arhat or JittA. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoy¬ 
ancy or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by 
corporeal trammels. When freed from them, it rises to 
the region of the liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released! from 
it; as a bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to 
wash off the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its 
pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft; so does the soul, re¬ 
leased from long confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of- all 
impediments. 
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Ifc is attained by right knowledge, doctrine and obser¬ 
vances: and is a result of the unrestrained operation of 
the soul’s natural tendency, when passions and every other 
obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds (for so the term carman signifies, though 
several among those enumerated be neither acts nor the 


effect of action)'are reckoned eight; and are distributed into 
two classes, comprising four each : the first, ghatin , mis¬ 
chievous, and asddhu, impure, as marring deliverance : the 
second a ghatin, harmless, or sddhu, pure, as opposing no 
obstacle to liberation. 

I. In the first set is : 

1st. Jnyana varaniya, the erroneous notion that know¬ 
ledge is ineffectual; that liberation does not result from a 
perfect acquaintance with true principles; and that such 
science does not produce final deliverance. 

2d. Bar Sana varaniya , the error of believing that deli¬ 
verance is not attainable by study of the doctrine of the 
Arhats or Jinas. 

3d. Mdhaniya, doubt and hesitation as to particular 
selection among the many irresistible and infallible ways 
taught by the Tirt'liancaras or Jinas . 

4th. Antardya, interference, or obstruction offered to 
those engaged in seeking deliverance, and consequent pre¬ 
vention of their accomplishment of it. 


II. The second contains :— 

1st. Vedaniya, individual consciousness: reflection that 
“ I am capable of attaining deliverance.” 

2d. Ndmica, individual consciousness of an appellation: 
reflection that “ I bear this name.” 

3d. Gdtrica , consciousness of race or lineage; reflection 
that “ I am descendant of a certain disciple of JrNA, native 
“ of a certain province.” 

4th. Ayushca, association or connexion with the body 
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or person: that, (as the etymology of the term de¬ 
notes), which proclaims ( cdyaie ) age ( ayitsh ), or duration 
of life. 

Otherwise interpreted, the four car mas of this second 
set, taken in the inverse order, that is, beginning with 
dyushca , import procreation, and subsequent progress in 
the formation of the person or body wherein deliverance is 
attainable by the soul which animates it: for it is by con¬ 
nexion with white or immaculate matter that final liberation 
can be accomplished. I shall not dwell on the particular 
explanation respectively of these four camias, taken in this 
sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special refer¬ 
ence to final deliverance, is taught in a five-fold distribution 
of the predicaments or categories (asticdya). The word 
here referred to, is explained as signifying a substance 
commonly occurring; or a term of general import; or (con¬ 
formably with its etymology), that. of which it is said 
(cdyate) that “ it is” ( asti ): in other words, that of which 
existence is predicated. 

I. The first is jivdsticaya: the predicament, life or soul. 
It is, as before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever- 
perfect. 

II. Pudgaldsticaya : the predicament, matter: compre¬ 
hending all bodies composed of atoms. It is sixfold, com¬ 
prising the four elememts, and all sensible objects, fixed 
or moveable. It is the same with the ajiva or secoiid of 
the seven categories enumerated in an arrangement before- 
noticed. 

1IL Dharmdsticdya ; the predicament, virtue; inferrible 
from a right direction of the organs. Dharma is explain¬ 
ed as a substance or thing (dravya) from which may be 
concluded, as its effect, the soul’s ascent to the region 
above. 
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IV. Adharmdsticdya: the predicament, vice: or the 
reverse of the foregoing. Adharma is that which causes 
the soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstand¬ 
ing its capacity for ascent and natural tendency to soar. 

V. Acdsasticdya: the predicament dcdsa, of which there 
are two, Ldcdcasa and A Idcdcdia. 

1. Locdcdda is the abode of the bound: a worldly region, 
consisting of divers tiers, one above the other, wherein 
dwell successive orders of beings unliberated. 

2. Aldcdcdda is the abode of the liberated, above all 
worlds (Ideas) or mundane beings. Here dcdsa implies 
that, whence there is no return. 

The Jaina gymnosophists are also cited* for an arrange¬ 
ment which enumerates six substances (dravya) as consti¬ 
tuting the world : viz. — 

1. Jzva, the soul. 

2. Dharma, virtue; a particular substance pervading 
the world, and causing the soul’s ascent. 

3. Adharma , vice; pervading the world, and causing 
the soul’s continuance with body. 

4. Pudgala, matter; substance having colour, odour, 
savour, and tactility; as wind, fire, water, and earth : 
either atoms, or aggregates of atoms; individual body, col¬ 
lective worlds, &c. 

5. Cala , time: a particular substance, which is practi¬ 
cally treated, as past, present, and future. 

6. Acdsa, a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
same subject at different times, and in different substances 
at the same times, the Jainas assume seven cases deemed 
by them apposite for obviating the difficulty ( bhanga-naya ): 
1st. May be, it is; [somehow, in some measure, it so is]; 
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2d. May be, it is not: 3d. May be, it is, and it is not 
[successively] : 4th. May be, it is not predicable ; [opposite 
qualities co-existing] : 5th. The first and fourth of these 
taken together: may be it is, and yet not predicable: 
6th. The second and fourth combined : may be it is not, 
and not predicable ; 7th. The third (or the first and second) 
and the fourth, united : may be it is and it is not, and not 
predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the Veddntins^ 
to show the futility of the Jaino, doctrine, ‘ It is,’ they 
observe, ‘ doubt or surmise, not certainty nor knowledge, 

* Opposite qualities cannot co-exist in the same subject, 

< Predicaments are not unpredicable: they are not to be 
‘ affirmed if not affirmable: but they either do exist or do 

< not; and if they do, they are to be affirmed: to say that 

< a thing is and is not, is as incoherent as a madman’s talk 

* or an idiot’s babble. ,# 

Another point, selected by the Viddntins, for animadver¬ 
sion, is the position, that the soul and body agree in dimen¬ 
sions.! ‘ In a different stage of growth of body or of 

* transmigration of soul, they would not be conformable ; 

* passing from the human condition to that of an ant or of 

* an elephant, the soul would be too big or too little for the 
4 new body animated by it. If it be augmented or dimi- 

< nished by accession or secession of parts, to suit either the 

< change of person or corporeal growth between infancy and 

< puberty, then it is variable, and, of course, is not perpe- 

* tual. If its dimensions be such as it ultimately retains, 
4 when released from body, then it has been uniformly such 

* in its original and intermediate associations with corporeal 
4 frames. If it yet be of a finite magnitude, it is not 

* ubiquitary and eternal. 


* Sanc. or Bt» SiUr,2. 2»§ fo (S. 33.) 


f lb, S. 34-36. 
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IV. Adharmdsticdya: the predicament, vice: or the 
reverse of the foregoing. Adharma is that which causes 
the soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstand¬ 
ing its capacity for ascent and natural tendency to soar. 

V. Acdsdsticdya: the predicament dcdsa, of which there 
are two, Ldcacdsa and A Idcdcaia . 

1. Ldcdcdda is the abode of the bound: a worldly region, 
consisting of divers tiers, one above the other, wherein 
dwell successive orders of beings unliberated. 

2. Aldcdcdda is the abode of the liberated, above all 
worlds {Ideas) or mundane beings. Here dcdsa implies 
that, whence there is no return. 

The Jaina gymnosophists are also cited* for an arrange¬ 
ment which enumerates six substances (dravya) as consti¬ 
tuting the world : viz, — 

1. Jiva, the soul. 

2. Pharma, virtue; a particular substance pervading 
the world, and causing the souFs ascent. 

3. Adha / ) v ma, vice; pervading the world, and causing 
the soul’s continuance with body. 

4. Pudgala, matter; substance having colour, odour, 
savour, and tactility; as wind, fire, water, and earth : 
either atoms, or aggregates of atoms; individual body, col¬ 
lective worlds, &c. 

5. Cala , time: a particular substance, which is practi¬ 
cally treated, as past, present, and future. 

6. Acdsa , a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
same subject at different times, and in different substances 
at the same times, the Jainas assume seven cases deemed 
by them apposite for obviating the difficulty {bhanga-naya): 
1st. May be, it is; [somehow, in some measure, it so is]: 
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2d. May be, it is not: 3d. May be, it is, and it is not 
[successively] : 4th. May be, it is not predicable ; [opposite 
qualities co-existing] : 5th. The first and fourth of these 
taken together: may be it is, and yet not predicable'. 
Cth. The second and fourth combined : may be it is not, 
and not predicable ; 7th. The third (or the first and second) 
and the fourth, united: may be it is and it is not, and not 
predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the VeddntinSj 
to show the futility of the Jaina doctrine. * It is,’ they 
observe, ‘ doubt or surmise, not certainty nor knowledge. 

* Opposite qualities cannot co-exist in the same subject. 

* Predicaments are not unpredicable: they are not to be 
‘ affirmed if not affirmable: but they either do exist or do 

* not; and if they do, they are to be affirmed : to say that 

< a thing is and is not, is as incoherent as a madman’s talk 

* or an idiot’s babble.’* 

Another point, selected by the Vtddntins, for animadver¬ 
sion, is the position, that the soul and body agree in dimen¬ 
sions.! ‘ In a different stage of growth of body or of 

< transmigration of soul, they would not be conformable ; 

* passing from the human condition to that of an ant or of 

< an elephant, the soul would be too big or too little for the 

* new body animated by it If it be augmented or dimi- 

< nished by accession or secession of parts, to suit either the 

< change of person or corporeal growth between infancy and 
4 puberty, then it is variable, and, of course, is not perpe- 

* tual. If its dimensions be such as it ultimately retains, 

< when released from body, then it has been uniformly such 

< in its original and intermediate associations with corporeal 

* frames. If it yet be of a finite magnitude, it is not 

* ubiquitary and eternal. 


• S anc, on Br . Sutr, 2. 2» § 6. (S. 33-) 
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OK THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 

The doctrine of atoms, which the Jcdnas have in common 
with the Baudclhas and the Vaiieshicas (followers of Ca- 
iSade) is controverted by the Vedantins* The train of 
reasoning is to the following effect: 4 Inherent qualities of 
‘ the cause/ the Vaisesliicas and the rest argue, ‘ give origin 
4 to the like qualities in the effect, as white yarn makes 

* white cloth : were a thinking being the world’s cause, it 

* would be endued with thought.’ The answer is, that 
according to Canade himself, substances great and long 
result from atoms minute and short: like qualities then are 
not always found in the cause and in the effect. 

f The whole world, with its mountains, seas, &c., consists 
' of substances composed of parts disposed to union: as 
' cloth is wove of a multitude of threads. The utmost 
( sub-division of compound substances, pursued to the last 
' degree, arrives at the atom, which is eternal, being sim- 
€ pie : and such atoms, which are the elements, earth, water, 

< fire, and air, become the world’s cause, according to 

* Canade : for there can be no effect without a cause. 
' When they are actually and universally separated, disso- 
' lution of the world has taken place. At its renovation, 

< atoms concur by an unseen virtue, which occasions action : 

* and they form double atoms, and so on, to constitute air; 
4 then fire; next water; and afterwards earth ; subsequently 

* body with its organs; and ultimately this whole world. 
f The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether of 
4 one or both) which must have a cause : that cause, alleged 

4 to be an unseen virtue, cannot be insensible ; for an insen- 
1 sible cause cannot incite action: nor can it be design, for a 
' being capable of design is not yet existent, coming later 

5 in the progress of creation. Either way, then, no action 

* can be ; consequently no union or disunion of atoms ; and 


• Br. Sutr. 2. 2. §2. and § 3. (S. 11-17.) 
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these, therefore, are not the cause of the world’s forma¬ 
tion or dissolution. 


Eternal atoms and transitory double atoms differ utterly ; 
‘ and union of discordant principles cannot take place. If 
‘ a ggregation be asssumed as a reason of their union, still 
'the aggregate and its integrants are utterly different; 
‘ and an intimate relation is further to be sought, as a 
‘ reason for the aggregation. Even this assumption there- 
' fore fails. 


e Atoms must be essentially active or inactive : were they 
essentially active, creation would be perpetual; if es- 

* sentially inactive, dissolution would be constant. 

f Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with proper- 
' ^ es ascribed to them; colour, taste, smell, and tactility : 

' for things possessing such qualities are seen to be coarse 
' and transient. Earth, endued with those four properties, 

‘ is gross; water, possessing three, is less so; fire, having 
‘ two, is still less; and air, with one, is fine. Whether the 
‘ same be admitted or denied in respect of atoms, the argu- 

* ment is either way confuted: earthy particles, coarser 
‘ than aerial, would not be minute in the utmost degree; 
‘ or atoms possessing but a single property, would not be 
c like their effects possessing several. 

The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having 
' been by no venerable persons received, as the Sdnc'kya 
doctrine of matter, a plastic principle, has been, in part, 

* by Menu and other sages.’* 

Points, on which the sectaries differ from the othodox, 
rather than those on which they conform, are the subjects 
of the present treatise. On one point of conformity, how¬ 
ever, it may be right to offer a brief remark, as it is one on 
which the Jainaa appear to lay particular stress. It con- 
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cerns the transmigration of the soul, whose destiny is espe¬ 
cially governed by the dying thoughts, or fancies entertained 
at the moment of dissolution.* The VJdas,f in like man¬ 
ner, teach that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of 
man, and such peculiarly as predominate in his dying 
moments, determine the future character, and regulate the 
subsequent place, in transmigration. As was his thought 
in one body, such he becomes in another, into which he 
accordingly passes. 

Sect of Buddha. 

The Bauddhas or Saugatas, followers of Buddha or 
Sugata (terms of the same import, and corresponding to 
Jina or Arhat) are also called Mucta-dachlia , alluding 
to a peculiarity of dress, apparently a habit of wearing the 
hem of the lower garment untucked. They are not unfre- 
quently cited by their adversaries as ( Ndsticas) atheists, 
or rather, disowners of another world. 

Buddha muni, so he is reverently named by the 
opponents of his religious system, is the reputed author of 
sutras, \ constituting a body of doctrine termed agama or 
tidstra, words which convey a notion of authority and holi¬ 
ness. The Buddha here intended, is no doubt the last, 
who is distinguished by the names of Gautama and Sacya, 
among other appellations. 

Either from diversity of instruction delivered by him to 
his disciples at various times, or rather from different con¬ 
structions of the same text, more or less literal, and varying 
with the degree of sagacity of the disciple, have arisen no 
less than four sects among the followers of Buddha. Com- 

• See Transact, of the Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. i. p. 437. 

t Br. Suit. 1. 2. 1. 

j Quotations from them in the Sanscrit language occur in com¬ 
mentaries on the V4dant* \ the Bkamati on Br. Suit. 2. 2. 19.) 
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mentators of the YJddnta, giving an account of this schism 
of the Bauddhas, do not agree in applying the scale of 
intellect to these divisions of the entire sect, some attribut¬ 
ing to acuteness or superior intelligence, that which others 
ascribe to simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguish¬ 
ing tenets of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. 
Some maintain that all is void, (sarva sunya) following, as 
it seems, a literal interpretation of Buddha’s sutras. To 
these the designation of Mddhyamica is assigned by several 
of the commentators of the YdddTitci ,* and in the marginal 
notes of one commentary, they are identified with the 
Chdrvdcas: but that is an error. 

Other disciples of Buddha except internal sensation or 
intelligence (vijnydna) and acknowledge all else to be 
void. They maintain the eternal existence of conscious 
sense alone. These are called Yogdcharas. 

Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external 
objects, no less than of internal sensations: considering 
external as perceived by senses; and internal as inferred 
by reasoning. 

Some of them recognise the immediate perception of ex- 
teiioi objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehen¬ 
sion of them, through images, or resembling forms, pre¬ 
sented to the intellect: objects they insist are inferred, but 
not actually perceived. Hence two branches of the sect of 
Buddha: one denominated Sautrantica; the other Va i- 
bhdshica . 

As these, however, have many tenets in common, they 
may be conveniently considered together; and are so treated 
of by the scholiasts of Vyasa’s Brahme-siitms: under¬ 
standing one adkicamna (the 4th of the 2d chapter in the 2d 
lecture) to be directed against these two sects of Bud¬ 
dhists; and the next following one (2, 2. 5.) to be addressed 
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to the Fdgdchdras; serving, however, likewise for the con¬ 
futation of the advocates of an universal void* 

The Sautrdntica and Vaibhashica sects, admitting then 
external (bdhyct) and internal (abhyantava.) objects, dis¬ 
tinguish, under the first head, elements ( bhutci ) and that 
which appertains thereto (bhctutica), namely, organs and 
sensible qualities; and under the second head, intelligence 
(ckitta), and that which unto it belongs ( chaiita ). 

The elements (bhuta or mahdbhutci) which they reckon 
four, not acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The 
Bauddhas do not, with the followers of Canade, affirm 
double atoms, triple, quadruple, &c. as the early gradations 
of composition; but maintain indefinite atomic aggregation, 
deeming compound substances to be conjoint primary 
atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of 
hardness; water, that of fluidity; fire, that of heat; and 
air, that of mobility. Terrene atoms are bard; aqueous, 
liquid; igneous, hot; aerial, mobile. Aggregates of these 
atoms partake of those distinct characters. One authority, 
however, states, that they attribute to terrene atoms the 
characters of colour, savour, odour, and tactility; to aque¬ 
ous, colour, savour, and tactility; to igneous, both colour 
and tactility; to aerial, tactility only.f 


* This schism among the Bauddhas , splitting into four sects, is 
anterior to the age of Sancara AchArya, who expressly notices all 
the four. It had commenced before the composition of the Brahms* 
sutras, and consequently before the days of Tabaka swAMf and 
CumArila BHAffA ; since two, at the least, of those sects, are sepa- 
retely confuted. All of them appear to have becu indiscriminately 
persecuted, when the Bauddhas of every denomination were expelled 
from ffinduit'k&n and the peninsula. Whether the same sects yet 
subsist among the Bauddhas of Ceylon, Thibet, and the trans-gangetic 
India, and in China, deserves inquiry, 

| RAmAnuja on Br . Su.tr , 
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The Bauddhas do not recognise a fifth element, dcdsa , 
nor any substance so designated; nor soul (jiva or dtman) 
distinct from intelligence ( chitta ); nor any thing irreducible 
to the four categories above-mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of 
atoms, being composed of earth and other elements. Intel¬ 
ligence, dwelling within body, and possessing individual 
consciousness, apprehends objects, and subsists as self; 
and, in that view only, is (dtman) self or soul. 

Things appertaining to the elements, ( bhautica ,) the 
second of the predicaments, are organs of sense, together 
with their objects, as rivers, mountains, &c. They are 
01 composed of atoms. This world, every thing which is 
therein, all which consists of component parts, must be 
atomical aggregations. They are external ; and are per¬ 
ceived by means of organs, the eye, the ear, &c., which 
likewise are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are pro¬ 
duced ; and by perception of such images or representations, 
objects are apprehended. Such is the doctrine of the 
Sautrdnticas upon this point. But the Vaibkdshicas ac¬ 
knowledge the direct perception of exterior objects. Both 
think, that objects cease to exist when no longer perceived : 
they have but a brief duration, like a flash of lightning, 
lasting no longer than the perception of them. Their .iden¬ 
tity, then, is but momentary: the atoms or component 
parts are scattered; and the aggregation or concourse was 
but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by their adversaries, the 
orthodox Hindus, designated as Purha —or Sarva-vaind - 
tiicas, ( arguing total perishablenesswhile the followers 
of Ca^Ade, who acknowledge some of their categories to 
be eternal and invariable, and reckon only others transitory 
and changeable!; and who insist that indentity ceases with 
vol. 1. 2 c 2 
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any variation in the composition of a body, and that a cor¬ 
poreal frame, receiving nutriment and discharging excre¬ 
tions, undergoes continual change, and consequent early 
loss of identity, are for that particular opinion, called Ardha- 
vaindsicas, ‘ arguing half-perishable ness,’ 

The second head of the arrangement before-mentioned, 
comprising internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that which 
to it appertains, is again distributed into five sccmdhas , 


as follow:— 

1 st. llupa-scandha ; comprehending organs of sense and 
their objects considered in relation to the person, or the 
sensitive and intelligent faculty which is occupied with 
them. Colours and other sensible qualities and things are * 
external; and, as such, are classed under the second divi¬ 
sion of the first head (bhautica), appurtenance of elements : 
but, as objects of sensation and knowledge, they are 
deemed internal, and therefore recur under the present 
head. 

2d. Vijnydna-scandha consists in intelligence (chitta), 
which is the same with self ( dtmari) and ( vijnydna ) know¬ 
ledge. It is consciousness of sensation, or continuous 
course and flow of cognition and sentiment. I*here is not 
any other agent, nor being which acts and enjoys; nor is 
there an eternal soul: but merely succession of thought, 
attended with individual consciousness abiding within body. 

3d. Vedand-scandha comprises pleasure, pain, or the 
absence of either, and other sentiments excited in the mind 
by pleasing or displeasing objects. 

4th. Sanjnyd-scandha, intends the knowledge or belief 
arising from names or words : as ox, horse, &c.; or from 
indications or signs, as a house denoted by a flag; and a 
man by his staff. 

5th. Sanscdra-scand'ka includes passions; as desire, 
hatred, fear, joy, sorrow; &c., together with illusion, virtue 
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vice, and every other modification of the fancy or imagina¬ 
tion. All sentiments are momentaiy. 

The second of these five scanclhas is tlie same with the 
first division of the second general head, chitta , or intelli¬ 
gence. The rest are comprehended under the second head, 
chaitticcty appurtenance of intellect; and under the larger 
designation of ddhyatmica , belonging to ( dtman ) self. The 
latter term, in its most extensive sense, includes all the 
five scandhas, or branches, moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly suc¬ 
cession, external and mental, or physical and moral, is 
described as a concatenation of causes and effects in a 
continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and effect, it is to be 
premised that proximate cause (hetu) and concurrent occa¬ 
sion ( pratyaya ) are distinguished: and the distinction is 
thus illustrated in respect of both classes, external and 
personal. 

From seed comes a germ; from this a branch ; then a 
culm or stem; whence a leafy gem ; out of which a bud ; 
from which a blossom; and thence, finally, fruit. Where 
one is, the other ensues. Yet the seed is not conscious of 
producing the germ; nor is this aware of coming from seed : 
and hence is inferred production without a thinking cause, 
and without a ruling providence. ' 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the seed, and coherence 
to the germ; water moistens the grain; fire warms and 
matures it; air or wind supplies impulse to vegetation; ether 
expands the seed ;* and season transmutes it By concur¬ 
rence of all these, seed vegetates, and a sprout grows. 
Yet earth and the rest of these concurrent occasions are 

* So the commentaries on Sancara (the Bhdmati , Abhara’Aa . and 
Prabhd ). But the fifth element is not acknowledged by the JBaua- 
dhas. i 
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unconscious ; and so are the seed, germ, and the rest of 
the effects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, where ignorance or error 
is, there is passion: where error is not, neither is passion 
there. But they are unconscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily frame; water 
affords to it moisture; fire supplies heat; wind causes 
inspiration and respiration; ether occasions cavities ;* sen¬ 
timent gives corporeal impulse and mental incitement. 
Then follows error, passion, &c. 

Ignorance ( avidyd ) or error, is the mistake of supposing 
that to be durable, which is but momentary. Thence comes 
passion ( sanscdra ), comprising desire, aversion, delusion, &c. 
From these, concurring in the embryo with paternal seed 
and uterine blood, arises sentiment ( vijnydna) or incipient 
consciousness. From concurrence of this with parental seed 
and blood, comes the rudiment of body; its flesh and 
blood; its name ( ndman ) and shape (rupa). Thence the 
(shad-ay atana), sites of sis organs, or seats of the senses, 
consisting of sentiment, elements, (earth, &c.), name and 
shape (or body), in relation to him whose organs they are. 
From coincidence and conjunction of organs with name and 
shape (that is, with body) there is feeling (sparda) or expe¬ 
rience of heat or cold, &c. felt by the embryo or embodied 
being. Thence is sensation (vddand) of pain, pleasure, &c. 
Follows thirst (trishnd) or longing for renewal of pleasur¬ 
able feeling and desire to shun that which is painful. 
Hence is ( updddna ) effort, or exertion of body or speech. 
From this is ( bhava) condition of ( dharma ) merit, or 
(adharma) demerit. Thence comes birth (jdti) or aggrega¬ 
tion of the five branches (scandhas).f The maturity of those 


* See the preceding note. 

f One commentary of the Vedanta (vis. the AbharaAa), explains 
bhava &s corporeal birth j and jati genus, kind. Other differences 
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five branches is ( jard) decay. Their dissolution is (marana) 
death. Regret of a dying person is (tfo'ca) grief. Wailing 
is (; paridevand ) lamentation. Experience of that which is 
disagreeable is (duhc'ha) pain or bodily suffrance. But 
mental pain is (daurmanasya) discomposure of mind. TJpon 
death ensues departure to another world. That is followed 
by return to this world. And the course of error, with its 
train of consequences, recommences.* * 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but 
momentary duration, the Bauddhas distinguish under the 
category and name of ( nirupa ) unreal, false, or non¬ 
existent, three topics : 1st, wilful and observable destruction 
(pratisandhya-nirodha) of an existing thing, as the break¬ 
ing of a jar by a stroke of a mallet; 2d, unobserved nullity 
or annihilation ( apratisanc'hya-nir6dha ) ; and 3d, vacancy 
or space ( acdsa ) unencompassed and unshielded, or the 
imaginary ethereal element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the 
Veddntins. ‘ The entire aggregate, referred to two sources, 

‘ external and internal, cannot be ; nor the world’s course 
f dependent thereon : for the members of it are insensible ; 

* and its very existence is made to depend on the flash of 
c thought; yet no other thinking permanent being is ac- 
4 knowledged, accumulating that aggregate, directing it, 

< or enjoying; nor is there an inducement to activity .with- 

< out a purpose, and merely momentary. 

« Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible: 

* for there is no reason of it. Their existence depends on 
‘ that of the aggregate of which they are alleged to be 
f severally causes. The objections to the notion of eternal 

* atoms with beings to enjoy, are yet more forcible against 


among the Vcdint in writers, on various minor points of the Buddhist 
doctrine, are passed over to avoid tediousness. 

* £anc., VAch., &c. on -# r * 8* tr ' 2- 2. (S. 19.) 
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' momentary atoms with none to enjoy. The various matters 
1 enumerated as successive causes, do not account for the 
f sum of sensible objects. Nor can they, being but mo- 
‘ mentary, be the causes of effects: for the moment of the 
' one’s duration lias ceased, before that of the other’s exist- 

* ence commences. Being then a non-entity, it can be 
‘ no cause. Nor does one last till the other begins, for 
‘ then they would be contemporaneous. 

‘ The ethereal element (acdsa) is not a non-entity : for its 

* existence is inferrible from sound. 

< Nor is self or soul momentary: memory and recollec- 

< tion prove it: and there is no doubt nor error herein ; for 
€ the individual is conscious that he is the same who to-day 
‘ remembers what he yesterday saw. 

' Nor can entity be an effect of non-entity. If the one 
‘ might come of the other, then might an effect accrue to a 
‘ stranger without effort on his part : a husbandman would 
6 have a crop of com without tilling and sowing; a potter 
‘would have ajar without moulding the clay; a weaver 

* would have cloth svithout weaving the yarn : nor would 
‘ any one strive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance.’** 

To confute another branch of the sect of Buddha, the 
Veddntins argue, that r the untruth or non-existence of 

< external objects is an untenable position; for there is per- 
‘ ception or apprehension of them : for instance, a stock, a 
‘ wail, a jar, a cloth; and that, which actually is appre- 
‘ hended, cannot be unexistent. Nor does the existence of 
f objects cease when the apprehension does so. Nor is it 

* like a dream, a juggle, or an illusion; for the condition of 
‘ dreaming and waking is quite different. When awake a 

< person is aware of the illusory nature of the dream which 

* he recollects. 

‘ Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence : 


!§anc. and other Com. on Br % Sutr . ^.2. §4. (S. 18-27.) 
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f for they are founded on external and sensible objects, the 
‘ which, if unapprehended, imply that thoughts must be so 
c too. These are momentary: and the same objections 
' apply to a world consisting of momentary thoughts, as to 
c one of instantaneous objects. 

‘ The whole doctrine, when tried and sifted, crumbled 
€ like a well sunk in loose sand. The opinions advanced in 
£ it are contradictory and incompatible: they are severally 
untenable and incongruous. By teaching them to his 
c disciples, Buddha has manifested either his own absur- 
f dity and incoherence, or his rooted enmity to mankind, 

4 whom he sought to delude/* 

A few observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above 
explained, to the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out 
of place. 

It has been already remarked, in former essays, that the 
Bauddhas, like the VaiMshicas, admit but two sources of 
knowledge (p. 304 of*this volumn). Such likewise appears 
to have been the opinion of the more ancient Greek philo¬ 
sophers ; especially the Pythagoreans: and accordingly 
Ocellus, in the beginning of his treatise on the universe, 
declares that he has written such things, concerning the 
nature of. the universe, as he learned from nature itself by 
manifest signs, and conjectured as probable, by thought 
through reasoning; thereby intimating, as is remarked by 
his annotator, that the means of knowledge are two.f 
Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only 
by the Vai&shicas, or followers of CanAde, surnamed 
CA^yapa,J but by the sect of Buddha, and likewise by 


* Com. on Br . Sutr. 2. 2. § 5. (S. 28-32.) 
t Opusc. mytholog. phys. et eth. p. 505 . 

t A Temark may be here made, which was omitted in its proper 
place (Part 2 of this essay), that the followers of the atomic sect are 
sometimes contumelious] y designated by their orthodox opponents, aa 
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several others as well heterodox as orthodox, no person 
needs to be told, that a similar doctrine was maintained by 
many among the ancient Greek philosophers; and in par¬ 
ticular by Leucippus (if not previously by Moschus), and 
after him by Democritus; and likewise by Empedocles, 
who was of the Pythagorean school. They disagreed, as 
the Indian philosophers likewise do, respecting the number 
of elements or different kinds of atoms. Empedocles ad¬ 
mitted five, developed in the following ordei’: ether, fiie, 
earth, water, and air. Here we have the five elements 
(bhuta) of the Hindus, Including dcdsa. The great multi¬ 
tude of philosophers, however, restricted the number of 
elements to four; in which respect they agree with the 
Jainas, Bauddhas, Clidrvdcas and some other sectaries, 
who reject the fifth element affirmed by the Hindus in 
general, and especially by the orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Baud¬ 
dhas and Jainas, derived principally from oral informa¬ 
tion, doubts have been expressed as to the sense attached 
by them to the terms which they use to signify the happy 
state at which the perfect saints arrive. It has been ques¬ 
tioned whether annihilation, or what other condition short 
of such absolute extinction, is meant to be described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, pro¬ 
pose, for the grand object to which man should aspire, the 
attainment of a final happy state, from which there is no 
return. 


Cdtiabhuj (a) or Cdnabkacsha, in allusion to the founder’s name. CdAa 
signifies a crow; and the import of CMa-bhuj, synonymous with 
CdAdd, is crow-eater (cdta-ad). The original name, however, is de¬ 
rivable from caiia little, (with ad to eat, or ddd f to receive) implying 
abstemiousness or disinterestedness of the person bearing the name. 
Conformably with the first of those derivations, CahAde himself is 
sometimes called Catiabhacsha or Canabhuj. 

(a) j§ANC. on Br. Sutr ♦ 2. 3.§ 12. (S. 18.) 
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All concur in assigning to its attainment the same term, 
mucti or radcsha, with some shades of difference in the 
interpretation of the word: as emancipation, deliverance 
from evil, liberation from worldly b.onds, relief from fur¬ 


ther transmigration, &c. 

Many other terms are in use, as synonymous with it; 
and so employed by all or nearly all of these sects; to 
express a state of final release from the world: such as 
amrita, immortality; apavarga, conclusion, completion, or 
abandonment; dreyas, excellence; nih-srdyasa , assured 
excellence, perfection; caiwalyci , singleness; nih-sarana, 
exit, departure. But the term which the Bauddlicts , as 
well as Jamas, more particularly affect, and which however 
is also used by the rest, is mrvd'fu t, profound calm. In its 
ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as 
a fire which is gone out; set, as a luminary which has gone 
down; defunct, as a saint who has passed away: its etymo¬ 
logy is from vd, to blow as wind, with the preposition nir 
used in a negative sense : it means calm and unruffled. 
The notion which is attached to the word, in the accepta¬ 
tion now under consideration, is that of perfect apathy. It 
is a condition of unmixed tranquil happiness or ecstacy 
( dnandci ). Other terms (as suc’hci , moha, &c.) distinguish 
different gradations of pleasure, joy, and delight. But a 
happy state of imperturbable apathy is the ultimate bliss 
(dnanda) to which the Indian aspires : in this the Jaina , as 
well as the Bauddha, concurs with the orthodox V4ddnti;i. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to 
differ from eternal sleep. The notion of it as of a happy 
condition seems to be derived from the experience of ecsta- 
cies, or from that of profound sleep, from which a person 
awakes refreshed. The pleasant feeling is referred back to 
the period of actual repose. Accordingly, as I had occa¬ 
sion to show in a preceding essay, the Vdddnta considers the 
( 2d 
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individual soul to be temporarily, during the period of pro¬ 
found sleep, in the like condition of re-union with the 
Supreme, which it permanently arrives at on its final eman¬ 
cipation from body. 

This doctrine is not that of the Jamas nor Baudclhas. 
But neither do they consider the endless repose allotted to 
their perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance of 
individuality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, 
which they understand to be the extinction ( nirvdha ) of 
their saints; and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, 
worthy to be sought by practice of mortification, as well as 
by acquisition of knowledge. 

Charvacas and Lijcayaticas. 

In my first essay on the philosophy of the Hindus (p. 
228, of this volume), it was stated upon the authority of a 
scholiast of the Sdnc'hya, that CharvAca, whose name is 
familiar as designating a hei’etical sect called after him, has 
exhibited the doctrine of the Jamas. In a marginal note 
to a scholiast of the Bmhna-sutras, one of the four 
branches of the sect of Buddha (the Mddhyamica) is' 
identified with the Ckarvdcas. This I take to be clearly 
erroneous ; and upon comparison of the tenets of the Jainas 
and Chdrvdcas, as alleged by the commentators of the 
Vdddnta in course of controversy, the other position like¬ 
wise appears to be not correct. 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original 
treatise on this branch of philosophy, or any connected 
summary furnished even by an adversary of opinions pro¬ 
fessed by the Clidrvdcas, no sufficient account can be yet 
given of their peculiar doctrine, further than that it is 
undisguised materialism. A few of their leading opinions, 
however, are to be collected from the incidental notice of 
them by opponents. 
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A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to perception 
only the means of proof and sources of knowledge, has 
been more than once adverted to (p. 240 and 304, of this 
volume). Further research enables me to enlarge the cata¬ 
logue of means of knowledge admitted by others, with the 
addition of probability (sdmbhavi) and tradition (aitihya) 
separately reckoned by mytliologists ( Pauranicas ) among 
those means * The latter is however comprehended under 
the head of (ddbda) oral communication. In regard to 
probability or possibility (for the term may be taken in 
this lower meaning) as a ground or source of notions, it 
must be confessed, that in the text of the mythologists 
(their Purdnas) a very ample use is made of the latitude ; 
and what by supposition might have been and may be, is 
put in the place of what has been and is to be. 

The Chdi'vdcas recognise four (not live) elements, viz. 
earth, water, fire, and wind (or air); and acknowledge no 
other principles (tatwa).f 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect 
concerns the soul, which they deny to be other than body.J 
This doctrine is cited for refutation in Vyasa’s sutras , as 
the opinion of “ someand his scholiasts, BHAVADj&VA 
Ml^RA and * BangaNat’ha, understand the Chdrvdcas to 
be intended. 6ancara, BiiascAra, and other commen¬ 
tators, name the Ldcdyaticas; and these appear to be a 
branch of the sect of Charvaca. Sadananda, in the 
Vedanta sdra, calls up for refutation no less than four 
folio Wei's of CharvAca, asserting that doctrine under 
various modifications ; one maintaining, that the gross cor¬ 
poreal frame is identical with the soul; another, that the 
corporeal organs constitute the soul; a third affirming, 


* Padirt’ka dipicd. f Tdrhaspatya-s'utra, cited by BhAscara. 
j &ancara on Br. Sutr, 2.2. 2. and 3.3.53. 
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that the vital functions do so; and the fourth insisting, 
that the mind and the soul are the same. In the second 
of these instances, SADANANDA’s scholiast, RAaiA tIrt’hA, 
names the Ldcdyatanas, a branch of the Clidrvdca, as 
particularly intended. No doubt they are the same with 
the Ldcdyaticas of SANCAitA and the rest. 

‘ Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-exis- 
‘tenceof soul other than body; and arguing that intelli- 
1 gence or sensibility, though not seen in earth, watei, fii e, 

< all( l air, whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless 

< subsist in the same elements modified in a corporeal frame, 

, they affirm that an organic body (edya) endued with sensi- 

< bility and thought, though formed of those elements, is 

< the human person (purusha).* 

‘ The faculty of thought results from a modification of 
‘ the aggregate elements, in like manner as sugar with a 

< ferment and other ingredients becomes an inebriating li- 
' quor; and as betel, areca, lime, and extract of cate- 

< C ] 1U; chewed together, have an exhilarating property, 
i no t found in those substances severally, nor in any one of 
‘ them singly. 

< g 0 f ar there is a difference between animate body and . 
‘inanimate substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, 

< perceptible only where organic body is, are proper- 

< ties of an organised frame, not appertaining to exterior 
‘ substances, or earth and other elements simple or aggre- 
‘ gate, unless formed into such a frame. 

< While there is body, there is thought, and sense of 

< pleasure and pain; none when body is not; and hence, 

‘ as well as from self-consciousness, it is concluded that 
' self and body are identical.’ 

BhaSCARA AcHAHYAf quotes the Vdrhaspatya-suLras 


* Samcaba, &c. 


f On Sr. Sitr. 3.3.53. 
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(Vri ft ASP ATI’s aphorisms), apparently as the text -work 
or standard authority of this sect or school; and the quo¬ 
tation, expressing that “ the elements are earth, water, 

“ fire and air ; and from the aggregation of them in bodily 
“ organs, there results sensibility and thought, astheine- 
“ briating property is deduced from a ferment and other 
“ ingredients.” 

To the foregoing arguments of the Ldcdyaticas or Choir - 
vdcas, the answer of the Vedantins is, that ‘ thought, sen- 
f sation, and other properties of soul or consciousness, 

€ cease at the moment of death, while the body yet remains; 

‘ and cannot therefore be properties of the corporeal frame, 
f for they have ceased before the frame is dissolved. The 
‘ qualities of body, as colour, &c. are apprehended by others : 

‘ not so those of soul, viz, thought, memory, &c. Their 
f existence, while body endures, is ascertained : not their 
‘ cessation when it ceases. They may pass to other bodies. 

‘ Elements, or sensible objects, are not sentient, or capable 
‘ of feeling, themselves ; fire, though hot, burns not itself; 
c a tumbler, however agile, mounts not upon his own 
‘ shoulders. Apprehension of an object must be distinct 
c from the thing apprehended. By means of a lamp, or 
‘ other light, objects are visible: if a lamp be present, the 
‘ thing is seen; not so, if there be no light. Yet appre- 
‘ hension is no property of the lamp; nor is it a property 
‘ of body, though observed only where a corporeal frame is. 

* Body is but instrumental to apprehension.’ 

Among the Greeks, Dicsearchus of Messene held the 
same tenet, which has been here ascribed to the Locdyaticas , 
and other followers of Charvaca, that there is no such 
thing as soul in man ; that the principle, by which he per¬ 
ceives and acts, is diffused through the body, is inseparable 
from it, and terminates with it. 
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Mah6swaras and PaSupatAS. 

The devoted worshippers of Siva or Mah££waha, take 
their designation from this last-mentioned title of the deity 
whom they adore, and whose revelation they profess to 
follow. They are called Maheswarcis, and (as it seems) 
Siva-bhdgavatas. 

The ascetics of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled 
Up round the head like a turban ; hence they are denomi¬ 
nated (and the sect after them) Jalddh&H , ‘wearing a 
* braid.’ 

The Mahtswaras are said to have borrowed much of 
their doctrine from the Sdnc’hya, philosophy: following 
Capila on many points; and the tbeistical system of 
Patanjali on more. 

They have branched into four divisions: one, to which 
the appellation of Saivas , or worshippers of Siva, especially 
appertains ; a second, to which the denomination of Pdsu- 
patcis belongs, as followers of PaSupati, another title ot 
MAHE3WARA: the third bears the name of Cdrunica-sid - 
dhdntins; but Ramanuja*, assigns to this third branch 
the appellation of Cdldmuc’has: the fourth is by all termed 
Cdpdlas or Cdpdlicas . 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, 
which they esteem holy, considering it to have been revealed 
by Mah£&wara, Siva, or PaAupati : all names of the 
same deity. The work, most usually bearing the latter title, 
Pasupati-sdstm ( Mah&vjara-dddhdnta or Sivdgama), is 
divided into five lectures ( adhydya ), treating of as many 
categories ( paddrt'has ). The enumeration of them will 
afford occasion for noticing the principal and distinguishing 
tenets of the sect. 


* Com. on Br. Sutr, ‘2.2.37. 
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I. Cdrana, or cause. The Pdtwpatas hold, that Iswara, 
the Supreme Being, is the efficient cause of the world, its 
creator (carta) and superintending (adhishllidtd) or ruling 
providence; and not its material cause likewise. They, 
however, identify the one supreme God, with Siva, or 
Pa&upati, and give him the title of SlAHfe&WAitA. 

II. Cdrya or effect: which is nature (pracriti ), or plastic 
matter ( pvadhdna ), as the universal material principle is by 
the Pdsicpatas denominated, conformably with the termi¬ 
nology of the Sdnc'hyas; and likewise mahat , the great 
one, or intelligence, together with the further development 
of nature, viz. mind, consciousness, the elements, &c. 

III. Yoga , abstraction ; as perseverance in meditation on 
the syllable dm, the mystic name of the deity; profound 
contemplation of the divine excellence, &c. 

IV. Vidhi, enjoined lites; consisting in acts, by per¬ 
formance of which merit is gained ; as bath, and ablutions, 
or the use of ashes in their stead ; and divers acts of enthu¬ 
siasm, as of a person overjoyed and beside himself. 

V. Dichc'hdnta, termination of ill, or final liberation 
(onocsha). 

The purpose, for which these categories are taught and 
explained, is the accomplishment of deliverance from the 
bondage ( bandha) or fetters (pd&a), viz . illusion ( mayd) f 
fee., in which the living soul (jiva or dtmd ), by this sect 
termed padu, is entangled and confined. For it is here 
maintained, that pains (living souls) are individual sentient 
beings, capable of deliverance from evil, through the know¬ 
ledge of God and the practice of prescribed rites, together 
with perseverance in profound abstraction. 

The Pdsupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient^ 
not the material, cause of the jar made by him; so the 
sentient being, who presides over the world, is the efficient, 
not the material, cause of it: for the superintendent, and 
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that which is by him superintended, cannot be one and the 
same. 

In a more full exposition of their opinions* they are stated 
as enumerating under the heads of effects and causes, those 
which are secondary ; and as subdividing likewise the heads 
of prescribed rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten effects ( cdrya) : namely, five 
principles (tativa), which are the five elements : earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether; and five qualities (guna) colour, &c. 

II. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments ( cdrctna ); 
viz. five organs of sense, and as many organs of action; 
and three internal organs, intelligence, mind, and conscious¬ 
ness. These thirteen causes or means are the same with 
the thirteen instruments of knowledge enumerated by Ca- 
pilA and his followers, the Sanc’hyas. 

III. Ydga, abstraction, does not appear to admit any 
subdivision. 

IV. Enjoined rules ( vidhi) are distributed under two 
heads : 1st. vrata, 2d. divdra. 

To the first head (vrata or vow) appertains the use of 
ashes in place of water for bath or ablutions : that is, 
first, in lieu of bathing thrice a day ; at morning, noon, 
and evening: secondl}", instead of ablutions for special 
causes, as purification from uncleanness after evacuation of 
urine, feces, &c. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleeping upon 
ashes : for which particular purpose they are solicited from 
householders, in like manner as food and other alms are 
begged. 

This head comprises also exultation (upahdra), which 
comprehends laughter, dance, song, bellowing as a bull, 
bowing, recital of prayer, &c. 



Fidhyibharaia on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. 37. 
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The second head ( dwdra ) consists of, 1st, pretending 
sleep, though really awake; 2d, quaking, or tremulous 
motion of members, as if afflicted with rheumatism or 
paralytic affection; 3d, halting, as if lame; 4th, joy, 
as of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress; 5th, affec¬ 
tation of madness, though quite sane ; 6th, incoherent dis¬ 
course. 

V. Termination of pain ( duhc'hdnta ) or deliverance from 
evil, is twofold: one is absolute extinction of all ills; the 
other is acquisition of transcendent power, and exercise of 
uncontrolled and irresistible will. The last comprises energy 
of sense and energy of action. - 

The energy of sense (dr$c-4acti) varies according to the 
sense engaged, and is of five sorts: 1st, vision ( darsana ), 
or distinct and perfect perception of minute, remote, con¬ 
fused and undefined objects; 2d, ( sravccna ) perfect hear¬ 
ing of sound; 3d, (manana) intuitive knowledge, or science 
without need of study ; 4tb, ( vijnydnd ) certain and un¬ 
doubted knowledge, by book or fact; 5th, (sarvajnyatwa) 
omniscience. 

Energy of action ( criyd-sacti ) is properly single of its 
kind. It admits nevertheless of a threefold subdivision; 
which, however, is not well explained, in the only work in 
which I have found it noticed.* 

The opinions of the Pdinpatas and other Mahesivaras y 
are heretical, in the estimation of the Vdddntins, because 
they do not admit pantheism, or creation of the universe 
by the deity out of his own essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, termed pradhdna^ 
borrowed from the Sdna'liyas, and that of a ruling provi- 


• Jbharaia (§ 39) 2. 2. 27. The only copy of it seen by mo is in this 
part apparently imperfect. 

j- That by which the world is accomplished (pradhtyati) , and in 
which it is deposited at its dissolution, is first ( pradhdna ) matter. 

, i 2 d 2 
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dence, taken from PataJTjALI, are controverted; the one 
in part, the other in the whole, by the orthodox followers 
of the Vedanta . 

‘ An argument drawn from the prevalence of pain, plea- 

* sure, and illusion in the universe, that the cause must have 
‘ the like qualities and be brute matter, is incongruous/ say 
the Veddntins, ‘ for it could not frame the diversities, ex- 
' tenor and interior, which occur: these argue thought and 
‘ intention, in like manner as edifices and gardens, which 
‘ assuredly are not constructed without design. Nor could 

* there be operation without an operator; clay is wrought 
‘ by the potter who makes the jar; a chariot is drawn by 
‘ horses yoked to it; but brute matter stirs not without 
‘ impulse. Milk nourishes the calf, and water flows in a 
' stream, but not spontaneously; for the cow, urged by 
‘ affection, suckles her calf, which, incited by hunger, sucks 
f the teat; a river flows agreeably to the inclination of the 
‘ ground, as by providence directed. But there is not, ac- 
‘ cording to the Sdnc’hyas and Pasupatas, any thing besides 
‘ matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any motive : for soul 

< is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions are not spon- 
‘ taneous: grass is not necessarily changed to milk; for 
6 particular conditions must co-exist \ swallowed by a cow, 

* not by an ox, the fodder is so converted. Or, granting 
‘ that activity is natural to matter, still there would be 
' no purpose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the 

< progress: a magnet attracts contiguous iron. But diroc- 

< tion and contiguity are wanting to the activity of plastic 
r matter. The three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
' darkness, which characterize matter, would not vary to 
' become primary and secondary in the derivative prin- 
‘ ciples of intelligence and the rest, without some external 

* instigator whomsoever. Apart from the energy of a 
f thinking being, those qualities cannot be argued to have 
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a natural tendency to the production of such effects as 
4 are produced.’* 

4 The Pdsupatas ’ notion of Supreme God being the 

* world’s cause, as governing both ( pradhdnd ) matter and 
1 (pM'Usha) embodied spirit, is incongruous,’ sny again 
the VeddntinSy 4 for he would be chargeable with passion 
c and injustice, distributing good and evil with partiality. 

4 Nor can this imputation be obviated by reference to the 
‘ influence of works: for instigation and instigator would 
4 be reciprocally dependent. Nor can the objection be 
4 avoided by the assumption of an infinite succession (witli- 
4 out a beginning) of works and their fruits. 

4 Neither is there any assignable connexion by which his 
4 guidance of matter and spirit could be exercised: it is 

* not conjunction, nor aggregation, nor relation of cause 
€ and effect. Nor can the material principle, devoid of all 
4 sensible qualities, be guided and administered. Nor can 
c matter be wrought without organs. But, if the Supreme 
4 Being have organs, he is furnished with a corporeal frame, 
4 and is not God, and he suffers pain, and experiences 
4 pleasure, as a finite being. The infinity of matter and of 
4 embodied spirit, and God’s omniscience, are incompati- 
4 ble; if he restrict them in magnitude and number, they 
4 are finite; if he cannot define and limit them, he is not 

* omniscient (and omnipotent). ’*(- 

A further objection to the Sdnc'hya doctrine, and conse¬ 
quently to the Pdsupata grounded on it, is 4 its alleged in- 
4 consistencies and contradictions: J one while eleven organs 
4 are enumerated, at another seven only, the five senses 
4 being reduced to one cuticular organ, the sense of feeling. 


* Sanc., &c. on Dr. Siltr. 2. 2. § 1. (S. 1-10.) * 
j* *§anc., &c. on Dr. Su.tr. 2. 2. § 7. 

J lb. 2.2. § 1. (S. 2, and 10.) 
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# The elements are in one place derived immediately from 
' the great or intelligent principle; in another, from con- 
' sciousness. Three internal faculties are reckoned in some 
‘ instances, and but one in others/ 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. 
Such inconsistencies are not in the text of Capila, nor in 
that of the Cdricd; and the Veddnta itself seems more 
open to the same reproach : for there is much discrepancy 


in the passages of the Vdda, on which it relies. 

The point on which the Pasupatas most essentially differ 
from the orthodox, the distinct and separate existence of the 
efficient and material causes of the universe, is common to 
them with the ancient Greek philosophers before Aristotle. 
Most of these similarly affirmed two, and only two, natural 
causes, the efficient and the material; the first active, mov¬ 
ing: the second, passive, moved; one effective, the other 
yielding itself to be acted on by it. Ocellus terms the 
latter yevecrig generation, or rather production ; the former 
its cause, «/r/« yeviffeas* Empedocles, in like manner, 
affirmed two principles of nature; the active, which is 
unity, or God ; the passive, which is matter.f 

Here we have precisely the pracHti and cdrana of the 
Indian philosophers: their upaddncc and nimitta-c&mha, 
material and efficient causes. The similarity is too strong 
to have been accidental. Which of the two borrowed from 
the other I do not pretend to determine : yet, adverting to 
what has come to us of the history of Pythagoras, I shall 
not hesitate to acknowledge an inclination to consider the 
Grecian to have been on this, as on many other points, 
indebted to Indian instructors. 


• Ocellus de Uniyerao, c. 2., in Opusc. Mythol. p. 505. Cicero, 
Acadern. 

j; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix. 4 
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It should be observed, that some among the Greek phi¬ 
losophers, like the Sdnc’hyas, who follow Capila, ad¬ 
mitted only one material principle and no efficient cause. 
This appears to have been the doctrine of Heraclitus in 
particular. His iJsegmata correspond with the sheer ( tan - 
matra) particles of Capila’s Sdnc’hya ; his intelligent and 
rational principle, which is the cause of production and 
dissolution, is Capila’S bucldhi or onahati as his material 
principle is pradhdna or pracriti: the development of 
corporeal existences, and their return to the first principle 
at their dissolution,* correspond with the upward and down¬ 
ward way, avco and ted™ of Heraclitus.*)* 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not 
hold for all particulars, nor was it to be expected that it 
should. 

PAncharatras or Bhagavatas. 

Among the Vaishnavas or special worshippers of Vish¬ 
nu, is a sect distinguished by the appellation of Pdncha - 
rdtraSj and also called Vishnu-Bhdgavatas, or simply 
Bhdgavatas . The latter name might, from its similarity, 
lead to the confounding of these with the followers of the 
Bbagavad-gitd, or of the Sri Bhdgavata purdha. The 
appropriate and distinctive appellation then is that of Pdn - 
chardtra , derived from the title of the original work which 
contains the doctrine of the sect. It is noticed in the Bkd r 
rata , with the Sanc'hya , Y6ga and Pdsupata , as a system 
deviating from the Vedas ; and a passage quoted by San- 
CARA-acharya seems to intimate that its promulgator 
was Sandilya, who was dissatisfied with the Vedas, not 
finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of supreme 
excellence (para-sreyas) and final beatitude; and therefore 


* See p. 254, 255 of this volume, f Diog. Laert. ix. 8 and 9. 
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lie had recourse to this sdstra. It is, however, by most 
ascribed to NaRAYANA or Vasud£va himself; and the 
orthodox account for its heresy, as they do for that of 
Buddha’s doctrines, by presuming delusion wilfully prac¬ 
tised on mankind by the holy or divine personage, who 
revealed the tantra, or dga/ma, that is, the sacred book in 


question, though heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it con¬ 
forms with one of the sac has of the Vida, denominated the 
E'cdyana. This does not, however, appear to be the case ; 
nor is it clear, that any such sac’hd is forthcoming, or has 
ever existed. 

Many of this sect practise the (sanscdrcts) initiatory cere¬ 
monies of regeneration and admission to holy orders, accord¬ 
ing to the forms directed by the Vdjasaneyi-sdc’hd of the 
Yajurveda. Others, abiding rigidly by their own rules, 
perform the initiatory rites, in a different, and even contrary 
mode, founded, as is pretended, on the supposed E'cdyana- 
sdc’hd. But their sacerdotal initiation is questioned, and 
their rank as Brdhmanas contested, on the ground of the 
insufficiency of their modes unsanctioned by either of the 
three genuine and authoritative Vidas. 

Th e religious doctrine of the sect is, by admission ^bf 
^ANGARA and other commentators of the Vedanta, recon- 
cileable on many points with the Veda ; but in some essen¬ 
tial respects it is at direct variance with that authority, 
and consequently deemed heretical; and its confutation is 
the object of the Sth or last adliicarana in the controversial 
chapter of the Brahme-sulras (2. 2. 8.) 

Yet Ramanuja, in his commentary on those sulras, 
defends the superhuman origin and correct scope of the 
Pdnchardtra ; the authority of which he strenuously main¬ 
tains, and earnestly justifies its doctrine on the controverted 
points; and even endeavours to put a favourable const me- 
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tion on BadARayana’s text, as upholding rather than 
condemning its positions. 

VaSUd6va, who is VlSHNU, is by this sect identified 
with Bkagavat , the Supreme Being; the one omniscient, 
first principle, which is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe: and is likewise its superintending 
and ruling providence. That being, dividing himself, be¬ 
came four persons, by successive production. From him 
immediately sprung Sancarshana, from whom came Pm- 
dyumna ; and from the latter issued Aniruddha . Sancar¬ 
shana is identified with the living soul (jiva); Pradyum- 
na , with mind (guanas) ; and Aniruddha , with (aliancdra) 
egotism, or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox Vaishiiavas, 
Vasud£va is CuiSHNA; Sancarshana is his brother BALA¬ 
BAMA ; Pradyumna is his son Cama (Cupid); and Ani- 
oncddha is son of Cama. 

VASUDkvA, or Bhagavat , being supreme nature, and 
sole cause of all, the rest are effects. He has six especial 
attributes, being endued with the six pre-eminent qualities 
of. 

1st. Knowledge ( jnydna ), or acquaintance with every thing 
animate or inanimate constituting the universe. 

2d. Power (tiacti), which is the plastic condition of the 
world's nature. 

3d. Strength ( bala ), which creates without effort, and 
maintains its own creation without labour. 

4tli. Irresistible will (aisivarya) J power not to be opposed 
or obstructed. 

5th. Vigour ( yirya ), which counteracts change, as that 
of milk into curds, and obviates alteration in nature. 

6th. Energy (tejas); or independence of aid or adjunct 
in the world's creation, and capacity of subjugating 
others. 

! f / 
l 
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From the diffusion and co-operation of knowledge with 
strengtl^ Sancarshana sprung; from vigour and irresistible 
will, Praclyv/mna; and from power and energy, Anivuddhct. 
Or they may all be considered as partaking of all the six 
attributes. 

Deliverance, consisting in the scission of worldly shackles, 
is attainable by worship of the deity, knowledge of him, 
and profound contemplation ; that is, 1st, by resorting to 
the holy temples, with body, thought, and speech subdued, 
and muttering the morning prayer, together with hymns 
and praise of (Bhagavat) the deity, and with reverential 
bowing and other ceremonies; 2dly. By gathering and 
providing blossoms, and other requisites of worship; 3dly. 
By actual performance of divine worship ; 4thly. By study 
of the sacred text (Bhagavat-tidstra) and reading, hearing^ 
and reflecting on that and other holy books (purdnas and 
dgamaa ), w'liick are conformable to it; 5tkly. By profound 
meditation and absorbed contemplation after evening wor¬ 
ship, and intensely fixing the thoughts exclusively on (Bha¬ 
gavat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative ( criyd - 
ydga and jnydna-ydga), performed at five different times of 
each day, and persisted in for a hundred years, Vasttd£va 
is attained ; and by reaching his divine presence, the votary 
accomplishes final deliverance, with everlasting beatitude. 

Against this system, which is but partially heretical, the 
objection upon which the chief stress is laid by VyXsa, as 
interpreted by Sancara* and the rest of the scholiasts, is, 
that ' the soul would not be eternal, if it were a produc- 
e tion, and consequently had a beginning. Springing from 
‘ the deity, and finally returning to him, it would merge in 
* its cause and be re-absorbed; there would be neither 


Br . Sutr. 2. 2. 8. (42-45). Sanc., &c. 





‘ reward nor punishment ; neither a heaven, nor a hell ■: 

' and this doctrine virtually would amount to (ndsticya) 

‘ denial of another world. Nor can the soul, becoming 

* active, produce mind; nor again this, becoming active, 

* produce consciousness. An agent does not generate an 
f instrument, though he may construct one by means of 
‘ tools; a carpenter does not create, but fabricate, an axe. 

( Nor can four distinct persons be admitted, as so many 
‘ forms of the same self-divided being, not springing one 
‘ from the other, but all of them alike endued with divine 
£ attributes, and consequently all four of them gods. There 

< is but one God, one Supreme Being. It is vain to 

< assume more; and the Pdnchcivdtvci itself affirms the 
‘ unity of God. 

A few scattered observatioas have been thrown out on 
the similarity of the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this 

and preceding portions of the present essay. It may bo 
here remarked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and 
Ocellus in particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the 
heaven, the earth, and the interval between them, which they 
term lofty and aerial, hi yco ovQavov, y rjv, to t ovtuv 

o hh ^raQffiov kou deQtov 6vofj.(k^6TCU .* 

Here we have precisely the (jbwqv, bhu, and autcivicsluC} 
heaven, earth, and (i transpicuous ) intermediate region of the 
Hindus. ( 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middle or 
aerial region with demons, as heaven with gods, and the 
earth with men. Here again they agree precisely with the 
Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and 
spiritual creatures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate region. 
The Vedas throughout teem with prayers and incantations 
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to avert and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, mis¬ 
chievous imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and impede 
the religious rite. 

Nobody needs to be reminded, that Pythagoras and his 
successors held the doctrine of metempsychosis, as the 
Hindus universally do the same tenet of transmigration of 
souls. 

They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the 
sensitive, material organ (memos), from the rational and 
conscious, living]soul ( jlvdtman ) :* 0vn6$ and (pgtjv of Pytha¬ 
goras ; one perishing with the body, the other immortal. 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philoso¬ 
phers, assigned a subtle ethereal clothing to the soul apart 
from the corporeal part, and a grosser clothing to it when 
united with body; the s'lLCshma (or lingo) sarlm and st'hula 
6arira of the Sdno'hyas and the rest.f 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change; deeming all which is sublunary, mutable, and that 
which is above the moon subject to no change in itself.]: 
Accordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of births, 
rise, as the VMas teach, no further than the moon: while 
those only pass that bourne who are never to return. But this 
subject rather belongs to the Veddnta: and I will therefore 
terminate this treatise; purposing to pursue the subject in 
a future essay, in which I expect to show that a greater 
degree of similarity exists between the Indian doctrine and 
that of the earlier than of the later Greeks; and, as it is 
scarcely probable that the communication should have taken 
place, and the knowledge been imparted, at the precise 


Empedocles. See Brucker, HUt. Crit, phil. j< 1H 7. 
f See page 245 of this volume. 

\ Ocellus, Opusc. Mythol. 52 7. 
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interval of time which intervened between the earlier and 
later schools of Greek philosophy, and especially between 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, I should be disposed to 
conclude that the Indians were in this instance teachers 
rather than learners. 
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Abhim, p. 2G4, 288, 304. 
Abhimdna, 242. 

Abhishdca, 39. 

Abhyantara, 392, 

Abja, 46. 

Ablutions, 123, 136. 

Absorption of the soul in the Su¬ 
preme Being, 238, 365, 366, 
376. 

Acdia, 243, 268, 275, 338, 346, 
373, 386, 393, 398. 
Acdidsticdya, 386. 

Achdra, 302* 

Achdra chandricd t 149. 

Achdrddcria. # 149. 

Ach’hdvdCf 135, 190« 

AcHYUTA CIUSHNANANDA TiRT’- 

ha, 337. 

Adbhuta , AdbMta brdhmada , 82. 
Adharmct , 286, 386, 396. 
Adharmdsticdya, 386. 

Adhicarcitias, 29 7^ 300, 316, 329, 
391. 

Adhishl'kdtrt, 407. 

Adhiocira, 73. 

Adhioaryn, 15, 135. 

Adhydya t 19, 36, 54, 60. 

Aditi, 152. 

Aditsa, the sun, 56. 

Adityas, 32, 38, 75, 208. 


AdwaitAnanda, 333, 336. 
AdwayAnanda, 336. 

Agamas, 21, 390, 414, 416. 
Agastya, 23, 29. 

Aghamarshana, 33. 

Aghdtin , 384. 

Agni, author of part of the Yajur 
veda, 74. Incarnation of Agni, 
230. 

Agnidhra , 190. 

Agni purdtia, 125. 

Agni rahasya, 60, 326. 

Agnishidma , 55, 75, 83, 190. 
Ahancdra , 242, -415. 

AindrAyaiU, 144# 

Aindrt, 18 7. 

Aiswarya, 415. 

AitarAya, 46. 

Aitardya drcriyaca, 40, &C. 

A Hare y a brdhtnadia, • 25, 31, 36, 
&c. , 

A Hard y a upanishad t 47# 91, 326. 
Aitihya, 403. 

AitiSAyana, 296. 

Ajd t 348. 

AjAtaSatru, 53, 65, 346. 
Ajigarta, 23. 

Ajiva, 381, 382. 

Alocdcdsa , 886. 

Ambarisha, 24. 

AMBiSHf’HYA, 40. 
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A mblias , 47. 

AmbhIni, 32. 

Ambhrina, 32, 33. 

Amritavindu upanishad, 95. 
AnalAnanda, 333. 

Ananda, 77, 401. 

Anandagiri, 62, 95. 
AnandajnyAna, 76, 83, 93. 
AnandA^rama, 92. 
AnandatIrt’ha, 46, 83. 
Anandamaya , 338. 

AnantatIrt’ha, 334. 

Anandavalli upanishad, 97. 
Ancestors, ceremonies performed 
in their honour, 180, &c. 
An&aja , 373. 

Andhra dialect, 315. 

Anga, 24, 41. 

Angir, 93. 

Angiras, 23, 24, 35, 40, 58, 67, 
93, 116, 341. 

Anirucla gdna , 81. 

Aniruddha , 415, 416. 

Anna , 374. 

Annamaya , 373. 

Anomalies of the dialect of the 
Vddas, 316. 

Antaca, 145. 

Antardya , 384. 

AnCartcsha , 41 7. 

Antary dmin , 341. 

347. 

Anubhava f 266, 289. 

Anucramaht, 22, 26, 27, 98. 
Anugamana, 120. 

Amimdna, 303. 

AnumatI, 152, 193. 

Anurddha, 200. 

AnushYhdna iarira, 246. 
Anusht'hubh, 35. 


<SL 

Anuvdcas of the 20, of 

the White Yajur veda, 54, 56, 
of the Black Fo/wr r/cfa, 73, 
of the At'harvana veda , 89. 

Anuvaha f 190. 

Anwaydrt'ha pracdiicd , 335. 

206, 374. 

Apachyas , 38. 

Apaddia, 292. 

Apdna , 4S, 195. 

ApAntaratamas, 327. 

Apastamba, 17, 100, 118, 144, 

200, 314. 

Apastambiyas, 17. 

Apavarga, 401. 

Apralisanc’hyci nirddha , 397. 

Apravritti, 383. 

Apsarascs , 115. 

./p/a vdcya, 303. 

Aptya, 28, 38. 

Apurva , 318. 

ApyAya dIcshita, 333, 337. 

Aratiya of tjie ueftfa, 46, of the 
Taittiriya Yajur vdda „ 

Arwdyaca , 46. Fifth dradyaca 
30 7. 

Araiiya gdna } 80, 82. 

Arckica, 80. 

Archica gdna . 80, 8 1 . 

Ardha vaindsicas, 394, 

135, 166. 

Arghya f 206. * 

Arhat, 380, 390, &c. 

Arkatas, 380, &c. 

Arindama, 46. 

Arjdna, 72. 

-/r7h£, 82. 

Arskaya Mhmafa, 81. 

Art 1 ha, 272. 

ArVhdpatti f 303. 
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Art'havdda, 302. 

Aru£a, 37, 54, 83, 84, 87. 
ARUNDHATf, 115. 

Aruniya or Aruniyoga upanishad » 
95. 

Aryaman, 78, 215, 220. 

Asddhu, 384. 

AsamAti, 25. 

Asandivat , 40. 

A sang a, 24. 

A sat, 33. 

ABclepias, juice of the acid, 55, 
73. See Sdma. 

Ashtaca, 73. 

Asicni, 137. 

AsUshd, 90, 109. 

ASmarat’hya, 328, 343, 347. 
Asrama upanishad , 97. 

Asrava , 382. 

Asticdya 9 385. 

Asu , 52. 

.Aburi, 103, 144, 230, 231, 260. 
Aswaldla , 316. 

A 3 w* ala, 69, 95.. 

A5wal4*ana, 15, 46, 95, 100, 
307. 

Aswaldyant sdc'hd , 19. 

Akwarnddha, 55, 61, &c. 73, 122, 
238. 

Aiwamedk'ya, 61. 

Aswapati, 84, 

ASwatarASwa, 84, 86. 

Aiwina (month), 186, 193. 

Ahoint, 109. 

Aiwiwf, 207, 213. 

A£wins, 29, 32, 5G, 58, 109, 207, 
213, 

At’harvan, 11, 56, 59, 67, 68, 93. 
AC'harm or At’harvatia veda, 10, 

67, 79, 89, &c. 

I ' 


At'harvaiiras upanishad, 95. 
Atheistical SancWiya, 236, 251, 
252. 

Atirdtra, 75. 

Ativdhica, 245. 

Atmabodha , upanishad, 112. 

Atman, 244, 342, 393,&c. 407. 
Atmd upanishad , 95. 

Atoms, 242, 278, 347, 388, 399. 
Atr£ya, 16, 296. 

Atr^yI, 328. 

Atrdyi idc'hd , 16, 74. 

Atri, 23, 41, 154. 

AtyarAti, 43. 

Auc’hydyas, 17. 

Au£uL6Mf, 328, 347, 368. 
Audumbara, 145. 

Aupamanyavas, 17. 

Avachatruca, 41. 

Avaha , 190. 

Avatdras, 46, 110, of Agni, 230, 
hereditary avaldra of GanASa, 
199. 

Avicshit, 40, 41. 

Avidyd, 396. 

Avyacta, 348. 

AyAsya, 68. 

Ayatana, 343. 

Ayushca , 384. 

B. 

Babhru, 46. 

BAdarAyana, 296, 327, 361. 
BAdari, 296, 328, 343, 368. 
Baddha , 383. 

Baddhdtmd, 382. 

Bahcala, 14. 

BAhcali, 14. 

BahulA 193. 

Bahuld chaturi'hi, 193, 
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Bahvrich, 14, 307. 
u Bahvrich, brdhmana upanishad, 
46. 

Bahvrich tdc’hd, 314. 

Bdhya, 392. 

Bala, 415. 

BalAcA, 65. 

BAlAci, 65, 346. 

Bala crishna, 59, 94, 96. 

Bala rAma, 415. 

Balibhadra, 263. 

Ballabha AchArya, 2G3, 284> 

334. 

Bandha , 407. 

Ban-ling , 156. 

Barbara language, 315. 

Barga , 20. 

Bathing, 123, 136. 

Bauddhas, 329, 378, &c. 390, &c. 
BauddhAyana, 100, 144, 202, 

314, 331. 

BauddhdyanaSy 17. 

Beatitude, 237, 265. 

Beings, three orders of, 246. 
Bhadra, 149. 

Bhadrdvacdia , 157. 

Bhaga, 32. 

Bhagavad gild, 327, 413. 
BhagavAt, 415, &c. 

Bhdgavata purdda f 103, 115, 197> 
413. 

Bhdgavatas, 329, 413, 

Bh alla vi, 84, 86. 

Bhdmati , 332. 

Bhanganaya , 386. 

BharadwAja, 23, 93, 94. 
Bharata, 42. 

BhArga, 45. 

Bhdshya, 262. 

Bkashya ralna prabhd, 333. 


BHA-ffA, 300, 333. 

BHA-ffA BhAscara, 112, 334. 
BhaWa CumArila swAaif, 297. 
BhaUa dtpicd , 299. 

Bkautica , 392, 393. 

Bhautica sarga , 246. 

Bhdva , 264. 

Bhavai>£va, 149. 

Bhavad£va miSra, 334, 3G7. 
Bhdvand , 287. 

BhavanAt’ha mi&ra, 299. 

BhayAnI, 111. 

Bhdvdrt'ha dtpicd , 263. 

Bhdvayavya, 24. 

Bhavishya puradta, 130> 132. 
Bhecuri , 215. 

Bhdda, 289. 

BhIma, 46. 

BnfMA8^NA, 193. 

Blvictrt , 381. 

Bho'gya, 381. 

Bh<5ja rAjA or Bh6ja pati, 236. 
Bhdjya , 38. 

Bhrigu t 23, 40, 76, 95. 
Bhriguvallt upanishad , 97. 

2?K, 417. 

B human, 343. 
j?7mr bhuvah swah, 27. 

Bhuta, 392. 

Bhuta ijdni, 342. 

Black Tajur vdda, 16, 72, &c, 
Bddhatmd, 381. 

BodhAyana, 298. 

Bodhu, 144. 

Body, twofold, 245. Enquiry con¬ 
cerning body in the Nydya, 268. 
Brahma or Brahme, and Brahmd , 
340. 

Brahma [Brahme), 52, 57, 76, See. 
340, &c. 
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32, 35, 52, 56, 93, 


Bull, an emblem of religious duty, 


340, &d. 

BrahmA, Visnftu, and 


135. 


Rudra 


Burning of dead bodies, 158. 



131, 132. 

Brahma mimdnsd, 296, 325, &c. 

Brahmdmrlta ver.shiM 9 334. 

Brahman , 340, &c. 

BrahmaHa ch’handast, 135, 190. 

Brahmatiah parimarah, 44. 

BrahmAnanda, 337. 

BrAHMAnaNDASARASWAtI, 334. 

Brahmatias of the Vedas , 18, 19, 
67, 68, 307, 310, &c.; of the 
Rig ve'da , 36, &c. ; of the White 
Yajur vida, 59, &c. ; of the 

Black Yajur veda, 76, &c. ; of 
the Sima vida, 82, &c.^ of the 
At'harva vida, .91, &c. 

Brdhmaiia sarvastoa , 149. 

Brahma pura, 344. 

Brahma purdria, 117. 

Brahma sutras , 327. 

Brahma sutra hlidshya , 334. 

Brahmavddin ( — dint), 31. 

Brahma vidydbharaiia, 333. 

Brahmavidyd upanishad , 95. 

Brahmavindu upanishad , 95. 

Brcthme , see Brahma . 

Brdhmi , 242. 

Breath, 195. 

Bucca rAya, 301. 

Bridegroom, his solemn reception 
by the father of the bride, 203, 
&c. 

Buddha, 103, 111, 378, &c. .390, 
8tc. 

242, 285, 289, 290, 372, 

413. 

Buddhists , see Bauddhas. 

Budha, 23, 154. ; 
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C. 

Cabandha, 18. 

CABANDnf, 95. 

CacshIvat, 24. 

Caiwalya, 235, 401. 

Caiwalya upanishad, 97. 

Cdla , 386. 

Calabhairava, 173. 

Cdldgnirudra upanishad, 97. 
Cdldmuc'has, 406. 

Calanus, 321. 

Calendar, ancient, 106, &c. 

CAlI, 111. 

Cdlicd puratia, 112. 

CAlidAsa, 154, 193, 204. 

Cali yuga , 108, 201. 

Calpa , 100. 

Calpas , 74, 370. 

Calpa sutras, 313. 

Cdma, 34. 

CAma, 415. 

Cdmyct, 121. 

Ca^abuuj, or Ca*abhacsha, 
329, 400. See Ca^Ade. , 

CA^abhuj, CA^abhacsua, 400. 
CawAde, 227, &c. 261, &c. 388, , 

&c. 

Cdii&a, 73, 74, 89. 

Cd-hddnucrama, 16. 

Caiidicd, 54, 60, 73. 

CaiiVkairuli upanishad, 95. 

Cawwa, 17. 

Cddwa school, 59, 63, 72, 32G. 
Canydcubja, Brahmans of, 13. 

Cipdlas or Cipdlicus , 406. 

2 
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349. His doctrine contrasted 


with Patanjali’s, 252. 

Capita bhdshya , 229, 231. 

Cdrana, 266, 407, 408. 

Car ana sartra, 372. 

Cdricd, 263. See Sdnc'hya carted. 
Carma mimdnsd , 296, &c. 

Carman, 287, 376, 382, 384, &c. 
Carmc, see Carman . 

CArshxAjini, 328. 

Cartica, 118. 

Car/rT, 407. 

Cdrya , 266, 407, 408. 

Cdrya hrahmc , 368. 

CAsacritsna, 328, 347. 

Cdii , 25, 53, 65. 

CaSu, 24. 

CaSyapa, 23, 40, 193. 

Ca*’ha, 17. 

293. 

CaFhas, 17. 

CaVha, CaVhavalU , or CdVhaca 
upanishad, 79, 91, 96, 307. 

326. 

Catya, 95. 

CAtyAyana, 23, 95, 100, 144. 
CAtyAyanI, 66. 

Cawfo upanishad , 113. 

CauSalya, 95. 

Cause and effect, 350. 

Caush^tacI, 15. 

Caushitact br&hmaAv upanishad , 
53, 326. 

Cauiici , 157. 

CauVhumi idc'bd , 17, 18, 307. 
Cavasha, 39, 72. 

CAvash^ya, 72. 

Caya, 404. 

Ci cay a, 84. 


CteVzfl or Ceneshila upanishad , 88, 
91, 97, 326. * 

Ceremonies, writers on, 100. Ce¬ 
remonies to be observed by a 
Brahman when rising from 
sleep, 124, &c. Funeral cere¬ 
monies, 156, &c. Ancestral 

ceremonies, 180, &c. Hospi¬ 
tal and nuptial ceremonies, 
203, &c. 

CASava miSra, 263, 272. 
Chaitandtmd , 381. 

Chaitra , 200, &c. 

Chdilta , 392. 

C’haiida, 19, 3G. 

C’ha^6ad6va, 299. 

ChdUdla , 88. 

CJMdicdyas, 17. 

Chandralhdgd , 157. 

Characa, 17. 

Characas , 17 . 

Charada vyuha , 14. 

Charu } 316. 

ChArvAca, 228, 240, 402. 
Chdrvdcas, 329, 402, &c. 
Chaturt’hi , 222. 

Chaturvedi, 13. 

Chaubd, 13. 

Chaut'lii, 222. 

Cii&Df, 24. 

Ch'hala, 294. 

CK'handasi sanhitd, 80. 
Ch’kandoga priests. 80. 
Ch'handogya , 17. 

Ck'hdndogya, upanishad , 12, 83- 
88, 91, 328, &c. 

CWhctri, 172. 

C'hilagrant’ha, 326. 

Chitra, 24, 54. 

CMrrf, 200, 319. 
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Chitragupta, 375. 

Chitla, 392, 393, &c. 

Chronology, 106, 200. 

Chulicd upani'shad, 95. 

Ciiyavana, 40. 

Cildla, 170. 

CIndia, 70. 

Ciri5a, 45. 

Clepsydra, 109. 

Colour, Nydya doctrine respect¬ 
ing it, 279. 

Commentaries, their importance 
in preserving the text of a book 
from changes, 98. 

C6n6a BHAffA, 2C3. 

Controversies of various philoso¬ 
phical schools, 240, 251, &c. 
269, 273, 292, 304, 312, 348, 
379, 380, 387, 403, 410, 416. 
Ctf/o, 372. 

Cows let loose on certain solemn 
occasions, £07. 

Creation of the world, 33, 131, 
140. 

Crishna, 110, &c. 

CrishnAnanda, 88, 337. 

Crishna dwaipAyana, 327. 
Cnshndlancdra, 337. 

Crishna tIri^ha, 335. 

Crtshiia upanishad, 110. 

Criti, 17. 

Cntticd , 90, 107. 

Criyd , 119. 

Criydiacti, 409. 

Criydyoga, 416. 

Cskatriyas massacred by Para- 
6 or Am a, 115. 

Cshuricd upanishad , 95. 

CuLL^CA BHAffA, 11. 

CumArila swAwif, 297,'^c. 312. 


<§L 

CurayAna, 24. 

Curma purdria, 236. 

Curu, 72. 

Curu, 38, 69. 

CuRUNGA, 24. 

Cut a, 114, &c. 

CoshAru, 45. 

Cushion used at certain ceremo¬ 
nies, 205, &c. 

Cushmanda , 146. 

CuiaICA, 29. 

Citsumdnjali, 263. 

Cof’nuMi, 17. 

Cutsa, 23, 28, 29. 

D. 

Dacsha, 31. 

DacsiiinA, 31. 

Dadhyach, 56, 59, 68. 

Dahara, 345. 

Dahara vidyd, 326. 

Daivata, 26. 

DArA Shuc6h, 9. 

Darbka, 90. 

Dari ana, 409. 

Dari anas, 329. 

Dari ana upanishad, 113. 

Dariana varaiitya, 384. 

Daiati, 80. 

Daurmanasya , 397. 

Death, 364, 390. 

Deistieal Sdnc’hya, 252. 

Deities invoked in the hymns of 

the Vedas, are resolvable into , 

different titles of one God, 25. 

Deities of Hindu mythology 
have but a definite duration of 
life, 160, 238, 240. 

Deliverance from evil, 237, &c. 

DAvac}, 112. 
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D£vadar6a, 18. 

Devadcirsi sac’ha, IS. 

D^vaduti, 230. 

DAvala, 349. 

Dev aid of a mantra, 21, 22. 
DAvAvridha, 46. 

Devaydna, 367. 

DhanisliVhd , 109. 

DhAr£swara, 236. 

J Dharma, 286, 295, 3S5, 396. 
DharmarAja, 145. 

DharmarAja dIcbhita, 335. 
Bharmasdstra, 312. 

Dharmdsiicaya, 385. 

DhAtri, 191, 193. 

Dhcrma , see Dharma . 
DHHlTARA.SH'f'RA, 115, 121. 
Dhwansa, 288. 

Dhydnavindu upanishad, 95. 
Dialectic philosophy of G^tama, 
261. 

Dialects, provincial, 315. 
Digambaras , 380. 

DilIpa, 204. 

DfRGHATAMAS, 42. 

DivAcara, bhaWa, 202. 

Divine grace, 377. 

DIvodAsa, 25. 

Diwali, 222. 

B6be, 13. 

Donotions accompanied by reli¬ 
gious formalities, 178. 

Bdsha, 289. 

Dravida dialect, 315. 

Bravya, 385, 386. 

Brie iacii, 409. 

Briskfdnta, 291. 

Buhc'ha, 397. 

Buhchdnia , 407, 409. 

Duhihanta, 42. 


Durmuc’ha, 42. 

Doshmanta, Dushvanta, 42. 
DwaipAyana, 105, 327. 

D tear a, 408.. 

Bwivedt, 13. 

E. 

Ear. Impurity removed by touch¬ 
ing the right ear, 126. 

Earth, invoked, 137. 

E'cay ana, 414. 

Elements, five, 243, 373. Four, 
392, 395. 

Error, 247. 

Eternity of sound, and of the 
Veda , 305, &c. 348. 

Etherial fluid, 243, 268, 275, 352. 
Evidence, three kinds of, 240. 

Evil spirits, 191. 

Existence of God denied by Ca- 
pila, 251, 252. 

♦ 

F. 

Faith, 376. 

Fire, sacrificial, its consecration, 
149, &c. Seven tongues of fire, 
190. Maintenance of a perpe¬ 
tual fire, 188, 363. 

Frame, twofold corporeal, in¬ 
vesting the soul, 245. 

Free wll, 377. 

Fruit of works, 377. 

Fuel used at sacrifices, 151. 
Funeral rites, 151, &c. 

G. 

Crdna , 82. 

Gd'Aapatyas, 197, 199. 

Gaiias, 217. 

Gandact, river, 156, 157. 
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GandhAra, 46. 

Gandharba, 51. The sun, 212, 
224. 

GAndhArI, 121. 

GanASa, 197.. 

Gangz, 42, 137, 157. 
GangAdhara, 334. 

GAngAyani, 54. 

Garb ha upanishad, 95, 2.44. 

Garga, 65, 95. 

GArgI, 70. 

GAnGYA, 65, 66. 

Garuda purdiiq, 103. 

Garuda upanishad , 97. 

GAt’hin, 29. 

Gau6ai>Ada, 95, 96, 104, 229, 
&c. 335. 


G^vinda, 335. 

G6vinda BiiATfA, 2G3. 
G6 vindAnanda, 333. 
GovindanAt’iia, 104. 
Grdmageya gdna , 80, 81. 
Gravastata , 135. 

Great Soul, 27. 

Grihija, 116. 

Grthya grant’ha, 313. 
Grtshma, 202. 

Gritsamada, 23. 

Guest, solemn reception of, 
&c. 

Guiia, 248, 408. 
Gunavish^u, 149, 212. 
Guru, 298. 


203, 


GaurIcAnta, 263, 279, 

Gautama, 314, 390. 

Gdyatri , 29, 30, 124, &c.; 165, 
&c.; 309. Explained, 127. 

Another version, 175, 

Gdyatri metre, 35, 36. 

Ghana copies of the Rig and 
Tajur Vffda, 21. 

Qhdtin t 384. 

Glossary to the Vidas, 26. 
G6uhila, 100. 

Gibhiliya idc'hd, 314. 

Gdculast’has, 197, &c. 

Gods. See Deities. 

GJghna, 203, 204. 

Gdpdla tdpaniya upanishad, HO. 
Gdpat’ha brdhmaha, 91, 92. 
Gopichandana upanishad, 113. 
Gotama, 87, 12Q, 227, 261, &c. 


H. 

Hansa upanishad, 97. 
liar da vidyd, 326. 

Harihara, 301. 

HArIta, 118. 

Hasta, 200. 

HayagrIva, 83. 

HelAyudiia, 149, 219. 

Hi manta, 202. 

Heretical systems of Hindu phi¬ 
losophy, 227. 

Hetu, 292, 395. 

Hetwabhdsa s 294, 

Himavat, 38. 

Hindi language: parts of the 
Vedas translated into it, 9. 
Hira^yagarbha, 52, 344, 368, 
HirattyanAbha, 17. 


352. 

Gdtras, 115. 

Gdtrica, 384. 

G6veudhana misra, 263. 


Hi ha it vastly a, 23. 

Hdldcd or Holi festival, 222 
313. 

Hornet, 55, 313. 
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Hospitality, 203. 
Hdtri, 135, 190. 
HuHtr, 144. 


I. 

Iddvatsara, 53. 

Idvatvatsara, 58. 

Ijas, 202. 

Immolation of victims, 111, 239. 
Allegorical immolation of 
BrahmA, 33,55, 61, 167, 168. 
Incarnations. See Avatara. 

Indra, 23, &c., derivation of the 
name, 50. Fourteen Indras, 
115. Realm of Indra, 367. 
Indradyumna, 84, 86. 
Indrapramati, 14, 15. 

Inference, three kinds of, 240, 
241. 

Intellect, obstructions of, 247. 
fsddkydya, 59. 

fsdvdsya, 59, 91, 326. • < 

Ishti, 318. 

fswara, 230, 244, 251, 381, 407. 
f§WARA crIshna, 103, 234, 332. 
I swam gitd, 355. See Bhagavad 
gitd. 

fswara prasdda, 370. 

Itihdsa, 11, 12, 67, 68, 94. 

J. 

JAbAla, 37. 

Jabdlas, 17. 

Jdbdla upanishad, 97. 

Jag ait metre, 35. 

Jahnu, 137. 

JaioIshavya, 241. 

Jaimini, 14, 17, 227, &c.; 296, 
&c.; 342, 361, 368. 

Jaina sect, 228, 329, 378, &c. 


Jalpa, 293. 

Jamadagni, 23. 

Jana, 84, 86. 

Janaca, 46, 69, 71, 346. 
Janam£.taya, 37, 39, 40, 46, 72. 
Janantapa, 43. 

JanaSruti, 84. 

Jangama, 382. 

Jard t 397. 

Jaid copies of the Rig and Yajut 
ve'da , 21. 

Jdlddhdris , 406. 

Jdti, 287, 294, 396. 

JAtucarna, 144, 

Jina, 378, &c.; 390, &c. 

Jha, 381, 393, 407, 415. 

Jtvaja, 373. 

JfVALA, 84. 

Jivan mucti, 369, 376. 

Jivasticdya, 385. 

Jtvdtmd, 268, 418. 

Jtyiciyd , 137. 

Jnydna, 415. 

Jnydna taraniya , 384. 

Jnydna ydga, 416. 

Juhu, 31. 

Jupiter, the planet, 35. 

JyeshVha , 200. 

Jydtish, 59, 106. 

Jydtishidma, 60, 73. 

L. 

LAbucAyana, 296. 

Lacsha-Aa, 264. 

LacshmI, prayer to, 179. 

LacshmI nArAya^a, 156, 198. 
Laghu dipicd, 76. 

LA*Ayana, 100. 

Liberation of the soul, 244, 246, 
369, 376, 383. 
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Lic’hita, 314. 

Light, invoked, 128, Sec. 

Ling ay 198, 245. 

Linga iarira, 245, 372, 418. 
Lingts, 198. 

Ldca, 386. 

Ldcdcdsa, 38G. 

L6cAcshi, 17, 144. 

Locdyaticas, 402, See. 

Lunar month, 200, Sec. 
Luncliitaceia, 381. 

M. 

Madana parijdta , 118. 

Mddkava, 200, See. 

MAdhava AchArya, 53, 54 f 196, 
299, 300. His age, 301. See 
SAya^a AchArya. 

MAdhava d6va, 263, 279. 
j Madhu, 200, 8ec. 

Madhu, 334. 

Madhuch’iiandas, 23, 33, 56. 
Madhuparca, 206, 209. 
Madhusudana sauaswatI, 13, 
337. 

Madhu vidya, 326. 

Mddhyamied, 391, 402. 
Madhyandina, 17, 54. 
Madhyandina idc'hd, 54, 59, 63, 
68, 71. 

Mddhyandina iatapat'ha, 60. 

Maghd , 90. 

Mdgha, 108, 118, 187, 200—203. 
Mahdbhdrata, 118. 

MahAd^va, 111. 

Makdbhuta, 392. 

Mahdlayd , 186. 

Mahdn&rdyada upanishad, 76. 
MahA§Ala, $41; 

Mahdsarga, 241. 


Mahal, 242, 348, 407, 413. 

Make hoar as, 329, 380, 406, Sec. 
MahidAsa, 46. 

MahIdhara, 54, 59, 99. 

Maitra, 78. 

Maitravaruda, 135, 190. 
MaitrAyanI, 144. 

Maitrdyani idc'hd , 78. 

Maitrdyani upanishad, 78. 

Maitra yaAiy as, 17. 

Maitr^ya, 45. 

Maitreya upanishad, 244. 
MaitrAyI, 66, 6S, 71, 347. 
MamatA, 42. 

Manana , 409. 

Manas, 243, 271, 272, 418. 
Maiidalas of the Rtgveda sanhitd, 
20 . 

MAndhAtri. 

Madduca or Mdnducya upanishad, 
11, 91, 95. 

MAn££c£ya, 15. 

Mantras, 18, 19, 53, 54, 72, 307, 
308. 

Mantra idslra, 21. 

Manu, see Menu. 

Mar ad. a, 397. 

MARfcHi, 23, 36. 

Marriage ceremonies, 203, &c. 

224. 

Marudvidhd , 137. 

Maruts, 29, 39, 217. 

Marutta, 40, N 41. 

Mashddra, 42. 

Mdtrl gada, 314. 

Matsya. pzirdna, 103, 118, 236, 
242. 

Mdyd, 34, 242, 3 77, 407. 
Mdydmaya, 375. 

Mayuchamdld, 299. 
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MAdhAtit’hi, 11, 23, 56. 
MAdhyAtit’hi, 24. 

Meditation, religious, 361, &c. 
Menu, 25. Race of, 40. The first 
Menu, 60. Laws of Menu 
cited, 11, 27, 92, 103, 130, 140, 
188, 226, 236, 349. 
Mcnwantaras, 186. 

Mtru, 43, 276. 

Mesha, 202. 

Metempsychosis, 239, 358. 

Metre of the hymns in the Vedas, 
35. 

Meya, 103. 

Mimdnsa, 99, 295, &c. 

Mimdnsd bhdshya, 334. 

Mimdnsd caustubha , 299. 

Mimdnsd nydya vivdca , 299. 

Mina , 201, 202. 

Mind an organ of perception and 
action, 243. 

Mitdcshard , a commentary # on the 
Vrihad dradtyaca , 62. 
Mit'kyapravrziti, 382. 

Mitra, 32, 35, 78. 

MMch'kas, 314. 

Mo'csha , 265, 383, 401, 407. 

MJha, 290, 401. 

Mdhaniya, 384. 

Monotheism of the Vddas, 25, &c. 
52, 196. 

Months, 200, &c. 

Moon, its origin, 154. 

Mourning, 162, &c. 

Midgaiiras, 201. 

Mrityu, 68, 96, 

Mucta, 382. 

Muctacach’ha , 390. 

Muctdmbaras , 380. 

Mucldtmd , 382. 


Muctavasanas, 380. 

ATwerti, 121, 369, 376, 401. 
Muhurta , 91, 109. 

A/itJcr pracnti . 242. 

Mundaca wpanishad, 91, 93, 326, 
Muslemans of India, borrow su¬ 
perstitious ceremonies from the 
Hindus, 222. 

Mythology of the Vedas , 28. 

N. 

NlBHANiimsHf’HA, 25. 

Nabhas , 202. 

Nabkasya , 202. 

Naca, 57. 

NacbCic^tas, 96, 97, 340. 
Nacshatras , 200. 

Nddavindu , 95. 

Nagnajit, 46. 

NAg6jI, 230, 236. 

Naigama , 26. 

Naimittica , 121. 

Naishadhiya, 209. 

Naiydyica school, 261. 

Ndmica, 384. 

Ndndana, 50. 

Ndndimuc'ha , 187. 

NArada, 12, 40, 83, &c. 
NArASarya, 144. 

NArAyasa, allegorical immola¬ 
tion of, 10, 33, 35, 61. 
NArAyana purusha, 56. 
JNArAya^a tIrt’ha, 233, 234, 

263, 337. 

Ndrayaiia upanishad, 97. 
NAnAYAJ&^NDRA, 47. 

NdsticaSf 380, 390. 

Ndsticya, 417. 

Nema, 315. 

Nermadd , 156, 157. 
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Ne shirt, 135, 190. 

Nichyas , 38. 

Nidartana, 292. 

Nigamana , 292. 

Nighanli, 25. 

Nigr alias t'hdna, 294. 
Nihsarana, 401. 

Nihlreyas, 265, 401. 
NIlacant’ha, 334. 

Nilarudra upanishad, 95. 
Nimba tree, 162. 

Nimitta cdradia, 412. 
Niriiwara sanc'hya, 236. 
Nirjara, 383. 

Nirneya , 293. 

Nirticya sindhu, 180. 

Niructa, 25, &c. 99. 

Nirupa, 397. 

Nirvana, 401, 402. 

Niti manjart, 101. 
NityAnandA£rama, 62. 
Nityasiddha, 381. 

Nivaha, 190. 

Nrtmddlia , 73. 

Nrisinha, 96. 

Nrisinha purana , 103. 
Nrisinha tdpaniya upanishad, 
96. 

Nrisinha saraswati, 337. 
Nuptial ceremonies, 224. 
Nydya, 227, 237, 261, &c. 

logism, 292, 330. 

Nydya lilavati , 263. 

Nydya mdld visiara, 300. 
Nydya rainamdld , 299. 

Nydya sancshepa, 263. 
jyfyiya sangraha , 263. 

Nydya sdra t 263. 

Nydi/duali didhiti ) 300. 

VOL. I. 


91, 


Syl- 


Obsequies, 155, &c. Twelve kinds 
of, 180. 

Obsolete dialect of the Vedas , 316. 
O'm, 130, 251, 344, 407. 

O'm tat sat, 210. 

Organs, 243, 270, 356. 

Orthodox systems of Hindu phi¬ 
losophy, 227. 

P. 

pacast’hAman, 24. 

Pada copies of the JRtg and Yajur 
vdda, 21. 

Pada , 235. 

Paddrt'ha, 264, 272. 

PaddrVlia dipica, 263. 

Padaydjanica, 335. 

Padma puraria, 137. 
paila, 14. 

Pain, three sorts of, 238, 239. 
Paippalddi iac’ha, 18, 93. 

Pala, 109. 

Paldia, 130, 172, 318. 
Panchdgnividyd pracaraiia, 326. 
Panchu panchajanah, 349. 
Panchdla, 39, 42, 69. 

Pdnchardtras , 329, 380, 413, &c. 
PanchaSic’ha, 103, 230, 231, 

260, 349. 

Paiichansnta brdhmaiia, 82. 

PAnini, 22, 27. 

Panjicd, 36, 83. 

Parajayahetu, 294. 

Paramahatisa upanishad, 97. 
Paranidiiu, 347. 

Pdramdrt’hica, 375. 

Paramdtmd , 268. 

Paraindtma vidyd, 326. 

F 
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ParamcshVhi, 27, 33, 39, 56. 
ParAsara, 108, 200, 301, 327. 
PArAsarya, 69, 144. 

Pdrasica language, 315. 
Parasreyas , 413. 

Parasu, 24. 

ParaS u rAma, 115. 

Parchasic , iia , 144. 

Partes ha, 264. 

Paricshit, 37, 39. 

Paridevand, 397. 

Parimala, 333, 337. 

Par iv aha, 19(7. 

Parivalsara, 58., 

Parndtaja , 115 , 

PArt'ha sArat’hi mi£ra ; 299. 
ParushU, 13 7, 

Parvata, 40. 

Paryanca vidyd, 326. 

PaVa, 407. 

Pa/a, 318, 407. 

Pasupatas, 228, 329, 380, 406 


&c. 

PaSupati, 406. 

Paiupali sdsira, 406, 

Pdialiputra , 367. 

• Pdtanjala bhdshya, 235. 
Pataxjali, 230, &c. 252, 361. 
Patanjali sutra vritti , 236. 
Pat'hya, 18. 

Paurddiicas, 403. • 

Pauradica sanc'hya, 236. 

Pans ha, 187. 

Paushyinji, 17. 

PAUXIMA8Hf, 71. * 

PautimAshya, 68. 

Perception, 240. 

P'hala, 290. 

P*hdlguna { 200. 


Philosophy, Hindu systems of, 
227. 

Pica, 315. 

Pijavana, 40. 

Pilu, 314. 

Pinda , 119. 

Pindaraca, 157. 

Pidida upanishad, 95. 

PippalAda, 18, 95. 

Pisachas , 275. 

Pitonhid, 134. 

P*7rfj, 182, 369. 

Pitri medha , 56, 73. 

Pi/rf ^ac5/ia, 186. 

Planets, sacrifice to the, 153. 
Play6ga, 24. 

Potn, 135, 190. 

PrabhAcara, 298. 

Prdbhacaras , 304. 

Pracaradas, 262. 

Prach6tas, 117, 204. 
PraciiIna^Ala, 84. 

PrAchIna y6qa, 85. 

Prachyas , 38. 

Pracriti, 242, 265, 338, 349, 407, 
412, 413. 

Pradeiamdtra , 343. 

Pradhdna , 338, 409, 411. 
Pradyumna, 415, 416. 

Pragabhdva , 288. 

PrajAnAt’ha, 108. v 
PrajApati, 26, fcc. 52, &c. 74. 

Abode of PrajApati, 367. 
Prdjdpatya sacrifice, 118. 

Pramd, 289. 

Pramdna, 266, 302. 

Prameya , 266. 

Prarfa, 195, 338, 339, 355. 
Prdtidgnihdtra, 98. 
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Prddidgnihdlra upanishad, 95. 
PrdAa samvdda or Prana vidyd , 
326. 

Prapdiaca, 60, 73, 80, 83, 89. 
Praina, 73. 

Praina upanishad, 91, 94, 244, 
326. 

Prast'ha, 109. 

Prast'hana bheda, 13, 19. 
PRATARDANA, 35, 53, 339. 
Pratijnyd , 292. 

Pratyaya, 395. 

Pravaha , 190. 

PRAViHANA, 84. 

Pravritti, 289, 382. 

Prayojana , 291. , 

Prityabhdva, 290. 

Priests, seventeen required at a 
great solemnity, 322. 

Prit'hivt, 75, 374. 

Prit’hu, 137. 

PriyamSdha, 41. 

Pudgala, 382, 386. 

Pudgaldsticdya, 385. 

Pujd, 122. 

Pulubha, 84, 85. 

Pumas, 244. 

Punarbhdga, 290. 

Punarutpatti, 290. 

Purdnas, 11, 12, 62, 67, 68, 94, 

212 . 

Purisaya, 344. 

PutJlo, vaindsicas, 393. 

Purdhita, 44. 

Purusha, 48, 89, 244, 344, 411. 
Purusha midha, 10, 55, 61, 309. 
Purusha sucta, 167, 309. 

Purva bhudrapada, 200. 

Purva miihans^, 227, 295, 296, 

&c. 



Purva pacsha , 301. 

Purva tapaniya , 96. 

Purva valli, 96. 

Pushan, 30, 32, 215. 

PUTRA, 84. 

Pulrajiva, 134. 

Q. 

Qualities, 248, 279, 8tc. Sefe 

Guiia. 

R. 

Racshdghna, 191. 

RAdhA, 197. 

Radkdballabhi, 197. 
RAghavAnanda, 300. 

Rakasya, 92. 

Raja, 39. 

Rdja mdrtatida, 235. 

Rajas, 249. 

Rajasuya, 55, 60, 73. 

Rdja vdrtica, 234. 

RAma, 110, 111, Worshippers of 
RAma, 197. 

RAmacrishna, 230, 234. 
RAmacrishna dIcshita, 336. 
Rdmalingacriti, 263. 

RAma m6hen raya (Rammohun 
Roy), 332. , 

RAmAnuja, 334, 406, 414. 
Ramanujas, 197. 

Rama tdpaniya upanishad, 97, 
110 . 

RAma Tfat’HA, 335, 337. 

RAtU RANdA MALLA, 236. 

Rd&dyaniyas, 18, 326. 

RanganAt'ua, 334, 337. 

RaNGARAjA Dic8HlTA, 337. 

% 

Raumaca language, 315. 

Rich, 13, 89, 308. 
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Sauras, 196, 199. 

SauryanAyya, 68. 

SauryAyani, 95. 

Sautrdmani , 55, 60. 

Sautrdnticas , 391, &c. 

Savitn, 30, 35, 217, 220. 

SAvitrI, 31. 

Savya, 23. 

SAyARAcnARYA, 19, 30, 36, 47, 
74, 81, 83, 92, 301. See MA- 
DHAVA AchARYA. 

Scanda upanishad, 113. 

Scaiidhas, 394, 8cc. 

Seasons, six, 200. 

Sectaries, Indian, 378, &c. 
Self-immolation, 321. 

SAshanAga, 106. 

Seswara sdnc’hya, 236. 

Seven steps, 218. 

Shaddyatana , 396. 

Skadvinia , 82. 

Shddasa cala vidyd, 326. 

Siddkdnta, 291, 301. 

Siddkdnta calpataru , 337. 

St man, 50. 

Sindhudwi'pa, 24. 

# $iiira, 200, 202. 

SItA, 198. 

I§iva, 406. 
tfivabhdgavatas, 406. 

&ivdgama, 406. 
givf, 25, 43, 95. 

6ldca vdrtica, 300. 

Smaraila, 289. 

SmrUi, 302, 311, 349, 359. 

Sndva , 70. 

&dca, 397. 

Sdma, ,28, 73, 238, 318. 

S6ma, 31, 32, 74, 154, 183, 205, 
210, 217. 


S6maca, 46. 

!§6manAt’ha, 29 9. 

SOMA^USHMAN, 40. 

Soul, 51, 244, 255, 267, 353, 
372, 403. 

Sound, its perpetuity, 292, 305. 
Sources of knowledge, 240, 266, 
304, 330. 

Sparsa, 396. 

Sp'hd'ta, 305. 
tiraddhd, 119, 376. 

Srdddha, 164, 180, Etc. 

Sravana, 409. 

Srdvana, 108. 

SravishVte, 108, 109. 
tireyas, 401. 

&ruti, 311. 

SChdvara, 382. 

SChiti st'hrivaca , 286. 

SCliula iarira, 372, 418. 

Sulddhini , 334, 337. 

Substances, nine, of the Nydya 
system, 272. 

Subtile frame, investing the soul, 
245, 372, 418. 

Suca, 104, 144. 

SuCARMAN, 17. 

Suc£3a, 94. 

Sue ha, 401. 

Suchi, 202. 
tiucra, 202. 

Sucshma sartra , 245, 372, 418. 
Sucta, 20, 89. 

Sodas, 42, 46. 

Buddha gawapati, 197, 

Sudhanwa, 299. 

SuGATA, 3,90. 

Sumantu, 14, 17, 18. 

Sun, 30, 133, 134. 

SuNACA, 93. 
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Suna^p’ha, 23. 

Sundari tdpani, 112. 

&unya f 347. 

SurabhI, 192, 204, 
Sur££warAchArya, 62. 

SuryA, 31. 

SuSHADMAN, 46. 

SushAman, 24. 

Sushmaiia, 215. 
tiushmina, 43. 

SushitmAa, 154, 215. 

Suta, 14. 

Sutras of Buddhamuni. 390. 
of CanAde, 262, &c. 
of BAdarAyana, 327, 329* 
of G6 tama, 262, &c. 
of Jaimini, 296, &c. 
of Pancha^ic’ha, 233. 
of Patanjali, 235, &c. 
of Vrihaspati, 405. 
Sutwan, 45. 

Suvrata, 108. 

Sioadlvx, 34, 179. 

Swdhd, 165, 179. 

Swanaya, 24. 

Stvar, 57, 417. 

Swaraj , 38. 

Swarga, 52. 

Smtantrya f 376. 

Swdti, 200.. 

Swayambhu Brahma, 56. 

SwAYAMPRACAiUnANDA SABAS-WATf, 

337. 

J3w6tac£tu, 54, 83. 
fiiodtanibaras, 381. 

J§w£tA£watara, 79. 

§wetdiwatara idc'hd, 17, 79. 
Swetdiwatara upanishad , 326. 

Sydna yaga, 31?. 

Syllogism, 292, 330. 



T. 

Tad , 33. 

Tailtiriyacas, 17, 314. 

Taittiriya idc* ha, 314. 

Taittiriya sanhitd, 47. 

Taittiriya upanishad , 11, 16, 76, 
91, 326. 

Taittiriya Tajur veda , 35, 45, 62, 
74, 97, 202. 

Talavacaras , 18, 88. 

Tamarasa, 315. 

Tamas, 34, 249. 

Tdmbula , 117. 

2'diidya brahmaiia, 82. 

Tanmdtra , 242, 372. 

Tanmalrasarga , 245. 

Tantras , 21, 62, 111, 199, 349, 
414. 

Tapaniyas , 17. 

Tapaniya upanishad, 11. 

Tapas, 75, 383. A month, 108, 

200 , 202 . 

Tapasya, 200, &c. 

Tarca, 292. 

Tarcdbhasa, 293. 

Tarcabhashd, 263. 

Tarcabhashd pracdsa f 263. 
Tarcabhashd sara manjari , 263. 
Tarpana, 118. 

Tatwa , 290, 408. 

Tatwa caumudi, 233. 

Tatwa samasa, 231, &c. 

Tatwa vindu, 333. 

Tejas, 249, 373, 415. 

Tdjovindu upanishad , 95. 
Theistical Sane bya t 236. 

Tila, 114. 

Time. 277, 386. 

Tirabhucti (Tirhut), 367. 
Tirindira, 24. 
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Rice, used at the nuptial cere¬ 
monies, 214. 

Rig veda, 14, 19, &c. 309, Sec. 

Passage on the burning of wi¬ 
dows, 116, 118, 119. 

Rishi of a viantra, 21, &c. 56, 

74, 81. 

Rituals, 313, 314. 

Rituvid, 46. 

Rivers, holy, 137, 

R6hida£wa, 25. 

R6masA, 24. 

Rudimental creation, 245. 

Rudra, 31, 32, 141, 217, &c. 
RcdrAnI, 1 79. 

Rudras , 32, 38, 75, 208. 

Rupa, 396. 

Rdpa scandha, 394. 

S. 

Sahara bhashya, 297. 

&ABARA swAmI, 297, 298. 

Sabda , 304. 

Sdbda, 403. 

Sacalta, 15, 70, 144. 

Sacalya ij.c'hd 19. 

!§Acapurni, 15. 

SacAyana, 78. 

Sac 1 has of the Fddas, 14, &c. 
Sdchiguna, 42. 

Sacraments, five great, 148, &c. 
viz. 1st. Study of the Ft da, 142, 
&c. 2d. Sacrifice to the Dei¬ 
ties, 148, &c. 3d. Sacrifice to 

the Manes, 155, &c, 4th. Sa¬ 
crifice to the Spirits, 191, &c. 
5th. Hospitality, 203, &c. 

Sdctas, 111, 197, &c. 

Sadi, 197, 265, 415. 

Sacya, 298, 390. 


SadAnanda, 336, 403. 
Sddhana, 382. 

Sddhu, 384. 

Sadhya, 382. 

Sadhyas, 38, 167. 
Sddriiya, 265. 
Sadyuctimuctavali, 263. 
SAgara, 349. 
SahadAva, 46. 

Sahas, 202. 

Sahasya, 202. 

Saho'taja, 115. 

Saivas, 111, 196, &c. 
Salagrdma, 156. 
Samddhi, 121, 235. 
Samagas, 17. 

Sdman, 13, 79, 308. 
Samdna , 195. 
SAmaSravas, 69. 
Samavdya, 267, 288. 
Sama vdda, 79, &c. 
Samavedtya priests, 80. 
Sdmba puraiia, 126. 
Sambandha, 266. 
Sdmbhavi, 403. 

Sami, 162, 171, 217. 
Samprasdda, 345. 
Samrdj , sdmrajya, 38. 
Samvaha , 190. 

Samvara, 382. 
Savivarga vidyd y 326. 
Samvarta , 40. 
Samvatsara, 58, 91. 
Samyacpravritti, 383. 
JSanaca, 130, 144. 
Sanandana, 144. 
Sana£ruta ; 46. 
SanAtana, 144. 
SanatcumAra, 12, 83. 
Sancalpcij 115, &c. 
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ISancara, 47, 59, 62, 76, 83, 88, 
92, 93, 96, 104, 196, 298, &c. 
332, &c. 

Sanoaba miSra, 262. 

Sancara vijaya, 104. 

Sancarshatia, 415, 416. 

Sanc’ha, 314. 

Sanc’hyd, 229. 

Sdnc'hya, system of philosophy, 
228, &c. 

Sdnc'hya bhdshya, 233. 

Sdnc'hya cdricd, 229. 

Sdnc'hya caumudi, 234. 

Sdnc’hya chandrica, 233. 

Sdnc'hya pravachana, 231, &c. 


235. 

Sdnc'hya sdra, 231, 335. 

Sdnc’hya tatwa caumudi , 233. 

SAnc’hyAyana, 15, 100. 

Sane she pa idrtraca , 335. 

Sandliyd, 375. 

§An6ilya, 413. 

Sddidilya vidyd , 326. 

Sangraha , 234, 300. 

Sanhitd , 14, 18, of the Rig vdda, 
19, &c. Of the White Yajur 
veda, 54. Of the Black Yajur 
vdda, 72, &c. Of the Sama 
veda , 82. Of the Jt'harvada 


vSda, 89, 92. 
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tiarada, 202. 

Saraswati, 137, 152, 218. 

Sdrayii, 157. 

SaucarAcshya, 84, S6. 

Sarja, 46. 
tiarira, 340. 

&ariraca bhdshya vibhaga, 332. 

Sariraca mimdnsd bhdshya , 332. 

Sariraca mimdnsd sutras, 327, Sec. 

&drira sutra sdrdrt'ha chandrica, 

334. 

SabyajnyAtma gibi, 335. 

Sarvajnyatwa, 409. 

Sarvame'dha, 56. 

Sarvu vainaiicas, 393. 

Sarvopanishatsara, 97. 

SAryAta, 40. 

&dstra , 390. 

Sdstra dipied, 298, 299. 

tidstra siddhdnta lei a sangraha, 

337. 

£ as'watt, 24. 

Sat, 33. 

Satadru, 137. 

SatAnIca, 40. 

Satapat’ha brahmaiia, 59, 62, 101, 
^ATARfrrA, 65. • 

Sati, 114, &c. 

SatrAjit, 40. 

Saturn, the planet, 155. 



SANjfvf, 72. 

Sanjnyd scandha, 394. 
Sannydsa upanishad , 95. 
Sannydsi , 117. 

Sans ay a, 291. 

Sanscdra , 286, 396. 
Sanscdra scandha , 394. 
Sanydga , 266. 
Sapiiidana, 183. 

Sapta chitica , 190. 


249. 

38. 

SatyacAma, 37, 95, 341. 
Satyahavya, 43. 

Satyavada, 93. 

Sdtya vidyd , 326. 

Saxyayajnya, 84, 85. 

Saugatas , 390. 

! §aunaca, 18, 23, 47, 93, 341. 
I tiaunaciya idchd, 93. 
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Tituri, 16. 

Tiwdre, 13. 

Trctipuriya • upaniskad , 112. 
Transmigrations of tho soul, 358. 
TrasadAsyj;, 23, 24. 

Trayyaruna, 23. 

Triad of gods, 126, 242. 

Tricdnda mamlana, 202. 

Trick, 308. 

Tripura upaniskad, 112. 

■ Tripuri upaniskad, 112. 

Trisklubk (metre), 35. 

Trita, 28. 

Trivedt, 13. 

Trivrit, 216. 

Tura, 39, 72. 

Tw’AsnfRi, 32. 

U. 

Uc’ha, 16, 17. 

UcHCH , HI8H'fA GANAPATI, 199. 
UcCkya, 75. 

Udaharana, 292. 

Udamaya, 41. 

Uddna, 195. 

UdayanAchArya, 262, 283. 

Udbkid, 320. 
i Udbkijja, 373. 

UddAlaca, 37, 54, 83, &.e. 341. 
UddHa, 264. 

Udydlri, 135. 

Udutnbara, 321. 

Udvaka , 190. 

XJgdna, 82. 

Ugras£na, 40. 

Uhaydna , 81, 82. 

Uhyagdna, 82. 

Ujas, 202 . 

Upac65ara, 341. 

Upactfsala vidyd, 326. 
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Upaddna, 396, 412. 

Upaddsa sakasri, 335. 

Upddki, 287. 

Upakdra, 408. 

Upamdna, 303. 

Upamanyu, 84, 85. 

Upanaya, 292. 

Upaniskad, 19, 46, 53, 62, / 6, 

83, 92, 244, 325, &c. 

Upavarsha, 332. 

Uskdiih, 35, 36. 

Usic, 24. 

UgfNARA, 25, 39. 

Uttara, 301. 

Uttara curu, 38, 43. 

Uttara grant'ka, 308. 

Uttara madra, 38. 

Uttara p'kdlguni, 200. 

Uttara tdpaniya, 96. 

Uttara valli, 96. 

Uva^a, 54, 99. 

V. 

VAch, 32. 

Vachacru, 70. 9 
VAcHACuff, 144. 

VAchespati, 230, 234, 262, 

332. 

VAcpati, 108. 

Vdda, 293. 

Vaibkdshicas, 391, &c. 

Vaidarbhi, 95. 

VaijavApI, 144. 

Vaidiana, 157. 

P’aiidc’ku, 118, 200, &c. 

VajSampAyana, 14, 15. 

VaiUshica, 227, 228, 261, &c. 
J^aiskndvas, 111, 196. 

Vaidviadeva sacrifice, IIS, 188. 
VaiSwAnaRa, 342. 
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FaUtodnara vidyd, 326. 

Faitaradii, 177. 

Faitaradii dhdnu, 177. 

FaigdcarwAct bhushaAci, 263. 

Vaivabwata, 145, 213. 

Fdjapeya , 55, 60, 73, 323. 
Fdjaratna, 40. 

Fdjasandya sanhitd upanishad, 
59. 

Fdjasaneyi Yajur vdda, 16, 23, 
54, &c. 72, &c. 314, 414. 

Fdjasaneyi brahma-da upanishad, 
62. 

Fdjasaneyins , 326. 

VAjaSravasa, 96- 
Fdjins, 16, 72, 326. 

Fajrasuchi upanishad, 113. 

Valaca, 351. 

Vallabha AchArya, 196. 

Falli upanishad, 96. 

VAmadAva,, 23, 51, 56. 

Famaddvya hymn, 223. 

Fdmaddvya vidyd , 326. 

Fardha, 157, 314. 

Fardha avatdra , 74. 

Fdrdha calpct, .74. 

Fdrddasi (Benares), 367. 

Farga , see Barg a, 

Farsha , 202. 

Fdrtica , 262, 297. 

Fartica tdtparya partiuddhi, 262. 
Fdrtica tdtparya Ucd, 262. 

Varu, 24. 

VabuAa, 30, 32, 35, 56, 58, 76, 
&c. 138, 207, 213, 217, 367, 

Fdrwhi upanishad, 76, 97. 

Faia, 39. 

Fasanta, 200, 201. 

Vasish*’ha, 23, 2?, &c. 40, &c. 
66, 193, 204. 

VOX.. I. 


Fasumanas , 25. 

Fasvs , 32, 75, 208. 

Fddas, 9, &c. Consisting of parts 
written at various times, 106, 

309, 310. Portions liable to 
the suspicion of modern origin, 
110, 307. Genuineness and 

antiquity of the Vedas gene¬ 
rally, 98, &c. Four Vedas al¬ 
luded to in some Upanishads, 
67, 94, The Fddas maintained to 
he primeval, 306, 348. Prayers 
on beginning a leeture of the 
several Vedas , 142, 189. 

Fedadipa , 23, 54, 59. 

« 

VAdamitra, 15. 

Fedand scandka, 394. 

Vedaniya , 384. 

Feddnta, 99, 100, 227, 296, 

325, &c. 370. 

Feddnta calpa laticd , 337. 

Fdddnia calpataru, 333. 

Fdddnta calpataru manjari, 333. 

Feddnta calpataru parimala, 333. 

Vdddnta paribhdshd, 335. 

Feddnta sdra, 92, 336. 

Fdddnta {ic'hdmadt, 304, 336. 

Feddnta siddhdnta vindu, 337. 

Vdddnta sutras , 327. 

Fdddnta sutra muctdvali , 334. 

Feddnta sdtra vydc’hyd chandricd , 
334. 

VAdavyAsa, see VyAsa. 

Vega, 286. 

Fdgdna, 82. 

Fdncatddri , 299. 

Fencatagiri, 299* 

Venus, the planet, 155. 

Vibhindu, 24. 

Fibhuti , 235. 
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VlDAGDHA, 7 Q . 

VlDARBHA, 46. 

Vide has, 69. 

Vide ha mucti, 370. 

Vidhdtrl , 191. 

Vidhi, 407, 408. 

Vidnti, 50. 

Vidwan viand ratijihi, 336. 

Vidyd nagara , 301. 

VidYAnAt’ha BHAffA, 333. 
Vidyaranya, 53, 63, 78, 79, 96. 
Vigdna drhd, 82. 

Vijaya vildsa, 14, 23. 

Vijnydna, 391, 396, 409. 
VijnyAna bhicshd, 228, 230, 

231, 235, 338. 

Vijnydna may a, 372. 

Vijnydna scandha , 394. 

VijnyAna Ydaf, or VunyAN^- 

wara, 103. 

Viprd , 120. 

Virdj , 38, 52> 62, 64, 65, 68, 
167, 344. 

Vitdti (metre), 35. 

Vir6chanaj 4l. 

Virya, 415. 

Viidc’hd, 200. 

ViSala, 46. 

Visesha , 288. 

Vishaya , 200. 

VishAu* 78, 217. No trace of 
the worship of his incarnations 
in the Vddas, 28, 110. His three 
strides, 133, 151. 

Vishhn pur aha, 14, 15, 103, 134, 
236. 

Vl^WACARMAN, 40. 

Viitoaddvas, 32, 38, 181, 

Viiwdjit, 320. 

ViSwAmitra, 23, 29, 56, &C, 309. 
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ViSwanAt’ha, 262. 

Vi£wantara, 46. 

ViSw£swarAnanda, 337. 

Vitas td, 137. 

Vivasanas, 380. 

Vivaswat, 56. 

Vivaha, 190. 

V6pad£va, 197. 

Vrata , 408. 

Vriddhi sraddha, 187. 

Vrihad arahyaca , 16, 32, 53, 61, 

62-72, 91, 101, 326, 341, &c. 

360. 

Vrittud dharma purdha , 103. 

VRIHADRA’r’HJtr 7 

Vrihaduct’ha, 42. 

Yrihangir, 23. 

Vrlhan ndrdyana upanishad, 76, 

97. 

Vrihaspati, 24, 35, 56, 78, 119, 

154, 213. ; 

Vrihati (metre), 35. 

Vrihat pardsara, 108. 

Vrisha, 201, 202. 

Vritra, 28. 

VltfTRAGHNA, 42. 

Vritrahan, 28. 

Vritti, 331, 382. 

Vrttticdra, 297. 

Vudila, 84, 86. 

VyAghRapAd, 86. 

Vydhrttis, 27, 37, 127. 

Vydna, 195. 

VyAsa, 10, 22, 69, 104, 105, 

120, 227, 228, 235, 327, &c. 
VyAsA£rama, 333. 

Vydsa sutra vritti, 324. 

VyAsa tIrt’ha, 83. 

Vyatipdta, 186. 

Vydv<thdrica t 375. 
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Waters, prayers to them, 124, 
125, 138, 139. 

White Yajur vdda, 16, 54, &c. 
Widow, 114, &c. 

Worlds, seven, 129. 
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YAsca, 15, 16. 

Fail, 117. 

Faina, 285. 

Yava, IS3. 

Fdvana language, 315. 

Year, 58, 107. 

Yoga, 228, &c. 407, 408. 

Fo gdchdras, 391. 

r<fga {astro, 230, 235, 246,.250, 

251. 


Ydga f 318. 

Yajnya, 33. 

Yajnya, 13, 55, 61, 90, 112. 
YajnyadAva, 61. 

Yajnyatantra sudhdnidhi, 81. 
YAjnya walcya, 15, 56, 63, &c. 
103, 127, &c. 

Yajur vdda, 10, 15, 54, &c. 
Yajush, 13, 54, 308, 310. 

Yama, 31, 96, 145, 213, 217. 
YamunA, 31, 32. 

Vamund, 42, 137, 157. 


YdgaHcshd upanishad, 95. 
Ydgasiddha , 381. 

Ydga sixtras , 235. 

Yoga tattwa upanishad, 95, 
Ydga vdrlica , 231, 235, 335. 
Ydga vasishi’ha, 327. 

Yogi, 250. 

Yoni grant 1 ha, 308. 
YunnAN^RAUSHfl, 40. 

Yuga , 106, &c. 

Yugddyas , 186. 

YuvanA6wa, 25. 
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Ainslie’s Materia Mcdica or some account of those articles which are 
employed by the Hindoos and other Eastern Nations in their 
Medicine, Arts and Agriculture, 2nd cd., by J. J. Wood? late 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, part l, 101 pages ... . .. 2 t 

Appasawmy Pillay’s (C.) Angio-Tamil Manual or Phrase Book ,.. 2 12 

-- Student’s Guide, English and Canaresc ... 2 2 

-*--- - English and Tamil ... 2 2 

A Chapter on Burmah Ponies, by “ Vagrant” .. ... .12 

A rticles of War for H M ,’s Indian Army, Act V of 18G9 ... 110 

A Catechism on the above by Col. McMaster, Depy. Judge Advocate... 1 2 

Acts of the Legislative Council of India, from ISIS to 58 ... ... 10 12 

Do. do. do. from 1859 to 01 ... ... 10 12 

Do. do. do. for 1808, 1809 and 1870, at ... 2 2 

Branson’s Vakeel’s Digest of the Madras Sudr Reports . ... 1 2 

-.- Manual of English Law applicable to India ... 0 l-l 

Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, 

Canara and Malabar, 2nd ed., 2 vols., with maps and 37 plates. 20 8 

Balfour’s (Dr. E. G.) The Timber I’rers, l imber and Taney woods, as 
also of Forests of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, 3rd 
edition, 370 pages, cloth ... ... ... ... 10 2 

Beddome’s (Major R.H.) 'flic Ferns of Southern India, being descriptions 
and plates of the Ferns of the Madras Presidency, with 270 
plates, quarto size, second ed. t in (hr Press —to Subscribers ... 
Boileau’s Traverse Tables, 3rd edition, by Giiby 
Brown’s Trees, and Herbaceous Plants of the Madras Presidency 
Banting’s Letter on Corpulence ... 

Burnell’s Day a Vibhngn, or the Hindu Law of Inheritance ... 

Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon and Canto III of Childe Harold, with notes. 
Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 2 vol?., 3rd edition 

--- Daya-Bhaga and Mitacshara, 3rd edition, with Index ... 12 12 

_ M iscellaneous Essays, 2 vqls., with 7 facsimiles, now ready. 20 0 

Criminal Procedure—The Consolidated and Amended Code of, Act X of 

1872, with table of contents, Schedules and copious Index, Svo. 3 12 
Criminal Procedure — The Code of, Act X of ls72, with Schedules and 
Index'—the Indian Penal Code, Act XLV of 1800, together 
with Acts XVI 11 of 18(32, VI of 1804, IV’ of 1867, and Amend¬ 
ment Act XXVII of 1870 with Police ActsXXlV of 1859 
and Madras Act I of 1872, nil in one poclrt rol. 

Criminal Rules, (Digest of) Rulings and Decisions, revised to June 1871. 

. by T. V. Ponnoosawmy Pillay, 2nd edition 
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Civil (The) Leave Code and acting allowance Code fur the Covenanted, 
Judicial, Military, Chaplains and Uncovcnantcd officers 
Civil Procedure—The Code of, Acts V JIL ot 1839, XXI11 of 1801 and 
IX of 1803 with the Indian Limitation of Suits Acts XIV of i 
1859 and IX of 1871, Letters Patent, Rules and Orders, &c. 3 12 
Civil (The) Court Manual, containing IS Acts und Regulations in¬ 
cluding the Indian Evidence and Contract Arts, Memo: of 
Jurisdiction, Pleader’s fees, all in one pocket vol. A most vsejni 
compilation, for Moonsiffs, Pleaders ami leyal practitioners... 

Civil Rules (Digestof) Rulings and Decisions revised to July 1«09 ... 

Civil Eng. College Papers, No. I, Conversational Sentences, Tamil and 
b English, 2nd edition... 

___ No. H, Anglo.Telugu Grammar, 2nd ed.... 

___ No. IV, Angio-Tamil Primer, 2nd ed* ... 

——-No. V, Hydraulics, 3rd cd. 

_ _-yi-i- No. VII, Anglo'Tclngu Primer, 2nd cd ... 

__ _A - No. Vill, Surveying and Levelling, with 

plates, by Uilby... 0 8 

__ No. IX, Schoury’s Text Book of Estimating, 

2nd.ed. revised witf* additional tables, 32 plates, just (>«'.„ 8 12 
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2 INDIAN LAW BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS .—( continued. 

Cash Prices include Postage. 
Collctti on the Law of Torts, 3rd edition, now ready ‘ 

_on the Law of Injunctions, 2nd edition 

Chutney Lyrics, a collection of Comic pieces in verse on Indian sub¬ 
jects, small 4to. doth extra gilt lis. 4*4— plain cloth 
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Craig’s the English Language 
Clarke’s Unrepealed Regulations, 1802 to 1817 ... ... ...10 12 

Cowper’s Task, Books 5 and G, with notes... ... ... ... 0 14 

Dawes* Mofussil Catechism ... ... ... ... 2 8 

Drury’s Useful Plants of India, a new ed. , in (he press ... ... 12 12 

-Hand-book of the Indian Flora, 3 vols., complete ... ... 37 0 

Dubois on the People of India, 2nd edition, by Dr. C. U. Pope ... 18 12 
Duncan’s Geography of India, 5th edition... ... ... •• 0 14 

^gT'AIap of India to accompany the above, by W. Morgan, Govt. N, 

School, in Sheet, plain 9 As., colored ... .. ...Oil 

Dictionary of Law terms, with a Glossary of Indian, Judicial and Re¬ 
venue terms ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 8 

Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry ... ... ... ... 2 2 

Elliot’s Flora Andhrica, Part I..,. ... ... ... ... 2 5 

Eiberling on Inheritance, Gift, Will, Sale, &c. ... ... ... 6 8 

Evans’ (F. S.) Plane Trigonometry for the use of the undergraduates 

of the Madras University ... ... ... 212 

-(W. P., Assistant Mathematical Master, C. E. College, Madras) 

Treatise on Elementary Mensuration for the use of the Stu¬ 
dents, with copious selections of examples 
Foot Ball Club (Iingby Rules to be observed by the Madras) 

Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, 
etc. of the Hindus, 1 vol., 8vo», SOU pages... 

A Supplement to the above of about 120 pages, now in (he Press —-'to 
Subscribers ... 

Genealogie der Malabarishen Gottor, by Zicgenbalg, edited by Dr. W. 

Gerraann, German text... ... ... • •• 

Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, by Ziegcubalg, translated into English 
by Revd. G. J Metzger 

Gazetteer of Southern India, with Atlas of plates ••• 

Gridin’s Aid-de-Camp or the treatment of Horses ill India, by Blunt 

Spurs, 5th ed., with illustrations... ... ... ••• W 

Green law's (Col., the tale) Masonic Lectures ... • •• " 

I Jerk lot’s Qnnoon-E-lslam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India, 

2nd edition, with plutes ... ... ••• 1 r' 

Hand-book to Madras... ... ... ... — 1 

Indian (The) Evidence Act, No. I of 1872, with the Hon. J. Frames 
Stephens’ Speech and the Oath’s and Amendment Act lo ot 
1872, table of Contents and copious Index, 8vo. ... • • 

Indian (The) Evidence Act, No. I of!872, together with an Introduction 
and explanatory notes, by Hon. II. S. Cuimingbum, Barrister- 
at-law, Adv. Genl. of Madras, now ready ... ... ••• 

Indian (The) Evidence Act No. I of 1872, \ h an Essay on the principles 
of Evidence and notesjon the p«WK)f “ Mr. Moyne's Com men* 
Uries,” by J. 11. NorfctM, Barrktcr-at-law, in the press* ... 

Indian (The) Contract Act No. IX of 1872, with Tabic of Contents and 
copious Index... ... ... ... 

Indian (The) Registration Act, No. VUI of 1871, together with the 
General Rules, Fonfts, &e., published by Government, under 
Section LXIX of the said Act ... ••• 

Indian (The) (Limitation of Suits, Act No. iX of 1871. with Index, &e. 

Indian (The) Companies Act No. X of I860 
Jaftrey’s Hints to Amateur Gardeners in Southern India 
Jenkins’ (iicv. E. E.) Sermons preached at Madras... 

Jeffrey’s (Lord) Essay on Beauty ... ... y' f 

Kearns’ Kalyana 8hafaiiku, or Marriage Ceremonies of the Natives ui 
Southern India 

Law Student’s Manual. 2nd edition, carefully reused 
Mahon’s Arithmetic, with Key ... ... ••• ’** 
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01 's Our Maintain Ranges and how to develope them o 

acpherJnfltf ^ 1 • ■ . 

Matriei 


ie)vn»« *s, Odd Medalist) Nciighcrry Tea Planter 

J ‘ c .°! l, P Jc ^) ,J - oxfc hook lor 1S73. with copious notes 

and edited by C. M. barrow, M. A., Head Master, Provincial 
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SdKbol, Calicut, will be ready newt month ... .. 1 ^ 

Me Master's (Col. A. C.) Notes on Jerdon’s Mammals ... ’ 4 q 

Mnnava Dharma Sastra, or Institutes of Menu, ad ed. by Rev i\ Percival 10 10 
Map ol Madras, on roller or folded book form 

Mayne’s Commentaries 011 the Penal Code, 7 tli edition, now irody \\\ 

— Criminal Law, 2 nd edition 
- 4 - hints on confessions and approvers 

McNaughten’s Mahoinethm Law, with Digest, by Sloan, 4 fch edition 

--- Principles of Hindu Law, ‘2nd edition 

Mackenzie’s (Lieut. J. S. F.) Catechism of the C'ivil ( ’ode 
Madras High Court Reports, 3 Parts of Vol. I, 3 Parts of 1 J, 5 Parts of 
III, 5 Parts of IV, 4 Parts of V, 5 Parts of VI and Part 1 
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of Vol, VII, each part, net 
The above bound in doth Rs.1-8, and in half coif Rs. 2 extra vol 
Madras High Court Reports — A Digest of the Report of eases forming 
a complete Index to Vols. 1 to 5 .. 6 

Montgomery’s (The late Dr. H. B.j Mateiia Mcdiea 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, with plates, edited by Rev. \V. O. Simpson 
M unsitf’s (District) Guide 

Men whom India has Known, complete VI 11 Parts, bound in cloth 
Nicholson’s elementary treatise on the Snakes in India, with 3 plates * 
Norton’s (George) Rudimentals, A series of discourses addressed to 
Natives, 2 nd cd., with introduction, by J. B. Norton, and "notes 

-— (Hon’bio J. B.) Law of Kviden e, 7 Mi edition, cloth 

• -- I - Selections of Leading Cases on the Hindu 

Law of Inheritance, w ith notes, complete 2 Parts 
Aids to the Ofine Of the Indian Judge, 2 nd 
ed., by J. W. Handley, Government Pleader, Bamster-at-Law. 

- Educational Speeches, 1853 to 65... 

Madras and its requirements 
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Orme’s History of Hindoostau, 3 vols., including plates and Maps 
Puwis’ (Lieut. F. T.- 17th Regt. <N. 1 .) Catechism on subjects connected 
Avith the Interior Economy of Native Regiments 
Paslcy’s Escalading Drill ... 

Packman’s Blue Mountains (Neilgherries) ... *.* 

Planter’s Manual, by Laborie and NlaclVor (Coffee and Chiiichona) 
Plain Instructions for making Wills 



— .. —~ v. -. —..-- v.. ,>mi Schedules 

&c\, with Police Acts XXI V r of i859und Madras Act I of lb?/ 
oil in one packet vol. ... 

Pope’s Tamil Hand-book, 3rd edition 

-Tamil Primer in the Anglo-Indian character 

-Larger Tamil Grammar ... 

-Tamil Poetical Anthology 


Prisoner’s (The) Testimony, Act No* XV of I860 ... 

Pickings from old Indian Books. Vol. 1st ... 

Revenue (The) Regulations from 1802 to Dec. I860, with copious 
Index, by W. P. Williams, ThtRerenue Test Book ... 

Rhodes’ JSarth-work Tables 

•- Universal Curve 'fables... 

KiddelPs Indian Cookery, seventh edition ... 

--— Indian Gardening, 5th ed., revised and edited 

JtagoonatU Row’s Alphabetical Judex to the Penal Code 
* aeing Rules of thfr Western Indian Turf Club, July 181)9 ... 

? cs and Orders and Table of Fees of the Court for the Relief of Insol¬ 
vent Debtors at Madras, 22ml Dec. 1818 ... 

•t’s Routes in India, with Map 
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